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FOREWORD. 


The  articles  contained  in  this  bulletin  on  foreign-service  training  were  assem- 
bled nearly  three  years  ago.  They  were  contributed  by  specialists,  and  deal 
with  subjects  which  should  be  included  in  a  fully  developed  major  on  foreign- 
service  training  for  Government,  business,  social  welfare,  etc.  These  articles 
include,  in  addition  to  brief  bibliographies  of  textbooks  serviceable  for  use  in 
college  and  of  other  books  that  may  be  helpful  to  general  readers,  the  writers' 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter,  the  limitation  and  manner  and  pre- 
sentation of  this  subject  matter,  its  coordination  with  similar  related  subjects 
and  amount  of  time  that  should  be  given  to  it  in  college  and  the  semester  or 
semesters  with  college  year  when  it  can  be  best  offered.  This  bulletin  is  to  serve 
two  purposes ;  it  should  assist  colleges  to  plan  an  adequate  course  of  Instruction 
on  training  for  foreign  service,  and  shoidd  enable  university  men  now  in  the 
field  of  business  to  plan  for  a  systematic  reading  course  (Cf.  Reading  course 
in  foreign  trade,  Reading  course  No.  17,  Home  Education,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, prepared  by  Glen  Levin  Swiggett).  Much  is  naturally  left  unsaid  in 
this  bulletin,  but  what  is  said  is  for  the  most  part  brief,  vital,  and  to  the  point. 

Unavoidable  delays  have  prevented  the  earlier  publication  of  this  bulletin. 
The  publication  of  these  articles  now,  however,  is  timely.  The  statistics  re- 
ported to  this  bureau  for  use  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Educational 
Preparation  for  Foreign  Service,  appointed  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  have  registered  since  1916  a  steady  growth  in  our  higher  institu- 
tions on  the  subject  of  educational  preparation  for  foreign  service,  for  commerce 
in  particular.  In  October,  1921,  the  bureau  reported  courses  of  study  in  prepa- 
ration for  foi'eign  service  in  70  colleges  and  universities.  Of  the  70  higher  in- 
stitutions in  which  this  special  training  was  offered  at  that  time,  the  10  highest 
reported  each  more  than  100  students  taking  foreign  trade,  a  total  enrollment 
for  the  10  institutions  of  2,2.55  students.  In  Commercial  Education  Circular 
No.  7,  Bureau  of  Education,  is  printed  a  list  of  the  70  institutions  offering 
some  kind  of  training  for  foreign  service. 

The  technique  of  foreign  trade,  skill  in  the  actual  transaction  involved  in 
merchandising,  shipping,  and  financing  should  be  strengthened  by  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  commei-ce,  of  transportation,  and  banking;  of 
motives  that  determine  human  conduct  in  social  relationships ;  of  Governmental 
regulations  and  policies.  Courses  on  practical  exporting,  therefore,  should  be 
supplemented  with  ample  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  modem  languages, 
the  social  and  commercial  sciences,  etc. 

The  variety  and  character  of  instruction  now  being  offered  as  preparation  for 
foreign  trade  in  our  larger  universities  warrant  the  publication  of  a  bulletin 
of  this  character.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  compiler  that  these  articles  will  stimu- 
late still  further  the  marked  educational  response  to  the  demands  of  business 
for  a  trained  and  informed  personnel  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  service  of 
Government,  business,  etc.     And  this  variety  and  higher  type  of  instruction 
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IV  FOREWORD. 

for  foreijxn-sei'vice  training  now  offered  in  our  colleges  and  universities  is  noted 
with  increasing  satisfaction  by  the  Advisory  Council  and  Committee  of  Fifteen 
on  Educational  Preparation  for  Foreign  Service,  in  consideratit)n  of  the  many 
angles  of  approach  t(i  world  trade,  and  the  higli  level  of  intelligence,  of  vision 
and  character,  of  skill  and  information  essential  to  its  prosecution  by  an  indi- 
vidual cori)oration  or  nation. 

Glen  Lkvin  SwuKiKxr. 
Chairman,  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Educational 

Jfrepaiation  for  Foreign  Service. 
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TRAILING  FOR  FOREIGN  SERYICE. 


PART  I.  ECONOMICS. 


COMMERCIAL   ORGANIZATION    FOR  FOREIGN    TRADE. 

By  C.  S.  Duncan, 

Assistant    Professor    of    Commercial    Organization    in    the    School    of    Commerce    and 

AdtnitHstration,  University  of  OMcago. 

Introductory.— Foreign  trade  is  domestic  trade  carried  beyond  tlie  national 
boundaries.  In  all  fundamental  respects  the  principles  are  the  same  for  both; 
in  many  incidental  features  they  differ  materially.  In  foreign  trade  as  in 
domestic  trade  there  are  coods  on  their  way  to  market;  in  both  instances  trade 
is  carried  on  for  i)rotit,  business  is  on  a  pecuniary  basis ;  in  both  there  are 
producers,  consumers,  and  niiddlemen ;  in  both  there  are  markets  for  buyers 
and  sellers,  market  prices,  trade  news,  advertising:,  exchanges,  transportation, 
warehouses,  financial  organization,  ^nd  all  other  business  paraphernalia.  These 
things  may  sometimes  appear  in  foreign  trade  disguised  by  different  names, 
but  in  all  essential  respects  they  are  the  same. 

The  differences,  however,  are  important.  Many  businesses  have  made  the 
mistake  of  treating  the  foreign  market  as  they  treat  the  home  market.  In 
doing  so  they  have  overlooked  the  differences  that  often  count  for  so  much  in 
trade.  One  of  the  most  obvious  distinctions  lies  in  the  language  used ;  any 
extensive  foreign  trade  will  necessitate  the  use  of  a  foreign  tongue.  While 
business  between  countries  runs  on  a  monetary  standard,  the  units  differ  in 
name  and  value.  There  is  the  question  of  tariff;  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction. 
There  is  the  matter  of  business  habits  and  custoras,  of  Illiteracy,  of  purchasing 
power;  there  are  new  and  important  factors  in  the  trade  organization,  such 
as  the  commission  house,  the  forwarding  agent,  or  the  comprador  of  China. 

It  seems  logical,  therefore,  that  domestic  and  foreign  trade  should  be  closely 
related  in  every  curriculurn.  And  since  the  two  subjects  go  hand  in  hand  so 
great  a  part  of  the  way,  the  latter  might  well  follow  the  former,  as  rounding 
out  the  trade  analysis.  The  student  will  grasp  far  more  readily  the  principles 
of  foreign  tr^de  if  he  understands  thoroughly  the  principles  of  domestic  trade. 
The  meclianism  of  foreign  exchange  will  not  seem  so  strange  after  tlie  mecha- 
nism for  domestic  financing  is  mastered.  There  is,  nevertheless,  enough  mate- 
rial that  is  distinct  in  the  organization  for  transacting  fai-ei.gn  business  to 
constitute   a    special   study. 

Content  of  courses  in  commercial  organisation  for  foreign  trade. — There  are 
three  parts  to  every  kind  of  trade  analysis:  (1)  A  study  of  the  commodity  or 
commodities;  (2)  a  study  of  the  market;  and  (3)  a  study  of  the  trade  organiza- 
tion for  carrying  the  goods  to  market. 

It  must  follow,  therefore,  that  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  trade 
organization  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  goods  and  the  market.  Commercial 
organization,  after  all,  is  not  a  fixed,  unch?inp:eable  thing;  it  is  a  way  of  doing 
things  by  men  who  desire  to  attain. a  result  most  expeditiously  and  economically 
for  themselves.  However  bound  by  .tradition  and. custom,  this  economic  mecha- 
nism is  affected  constantly  by  the  thinking  and  th.e  strategy  of  countless  alert 
and  eager  minds  that  are  seeking  better  ways  of  doing  things. 
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2  TRAINING  FOR  TOREIGN  SERVICE. 

1.  >^iiri)U(s  for  export. — Tlie  first  problem  that  presents  itself,  then,  is  the 
kind  of  commodities  that  are  available  for  export.  The  character  and  quantity 
of  these  goods  will  depend  upon  natural  resources  and  manufacturing  capacity 
of  the  country  and  upon  the  general  policy  of  the  country  as  to  whether  it  is 
willing  to  send  out  raw  materials  or  is  engaged  in  developing  its  fabricating 
facilities.  An  understanding  of  this  subject  demands  a  knowleilge  of  commercial 
geography  first  of  all.  If  such  knowletlge  can  be  presumed,  then  the  ground- 
work is  already  laid  for  the  coui-se.  It  will  be  wise,  in  any  case,  to  take  up 
this  subject  even  if  only  in  review. 

2.  Markets. — If  there  are  goods  available  for  export,  the  problem  immediately 
arises  of  finding  a  market  for  them.  This  is  the  next  subject  for  study  in  a 
course  oh  commercial  organization  for  foreign  trade.  An  analysis  of  foreign 
markets  will  involve  an  examination  of  character  of  the  people,  their  standards 
of  living,  their  trade  habits  and  customs,  their  purchasing  power,  what  they 
produce  for  their  own  consumption,  what  they  need  from  abroad.  All  sources 
of  information  on  these  subjects  should  be  canvassed.  The  neads  of  these 
peoples  for  our  sui"plus  goods,  both  existing  and  prospective,  will  be  surveyed. 
There  will  be  the  question,  also,  of  competing  and  supplementary  goods.  There 
is  the  difficult  matter  of  adapting  our  goods  and  our  productive  capacity  to 
foreign  demands.  A  market  is  after  all  only  a  chance  to  sell,  if  possible  at  a 
profit ;  it  is  a  demand  for  goods  backed  up  by  purchasing  power,  i.  e.,  effective 
demand.  This  is  what  the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  are  seeking. 

3.  Trade  ori/anization. — What  kind  of  organization  has  arisen  to  carry  these 
available  goods  to  the  foreign  market?  The  analysis  of  this  organization  should 
constitute  the  backbone  of  the  course.  For  convenience  of  discussion  this 
study  will  fall  naturally  into  two  parts:  One  of  these  will  be  the  organization 
within  tlie  Uniteil  States  and  on  the  sea  for  handling  goods  destined  for  a 
foreign  market,  the  other  will  be  the  organization  in  the  foreign  coimtry  for 
receiving  and  distributing  these  goods. 

(a)  Jlethods  of  contact:  An  early  step  for  the  merchant  or  manufacturer 
In  marketing  is  the  getting  into  contact  with  the  prospective  buyer.  This  is 
just  as  true  of  foreign  trade  as  of  domestic  trade.  There  are  many  ways  of 
doing  this,  some  far  more  effective  than  others.  One  may  try  to  make  contact 
with  his  market  through  the  mail,  either  by  catalogue,  by  advertisements,  or 
by  sales  letters,  etc.  If  the  business  justifies  the  expense,  either  singly  or 
through  a  combined  sales  organization  under  the  provisions  of  the  Webb  bill, 
a  salesman  may  be  sent.  Contact  may  be  had  through  exhibitions  or  other 
means  of  showing  samples.  A  descriptive  analysis  should  be  made  of  all 
methods  of  contact. 

(b)  The  commission  house:  The  foremcst  figure  in  the  commercial  organiza- 
tion for  foreign  trade  in  the  past  has  been  the  commission  house.  What 
economic  ser\ices  this  middleman  perfonns,  whether  his  power  increases  or 
diminishes,  what  his  elements  of  strength  and  what  his  weakness,  are  neces- 
sary subjects  of  study. 

(c)  The  forwarding  agent:  There  is,  too,  the  work  of  the  forwarding  agent. 
He  may  be  merely  a  collector  of  goods  from  many  small  sources  into  carload 
lots  in  order  to  obtain  lower  rates.  These  goods  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  a 
conmiission  house  at  the  port.  Or  the  forwarding  agent  may  do  more  than 
take  from  the  manufacturer  the  worry  and  bother  of  making  out  documents, 
securing  sliifiping  space,  and  collecting  against  documents.  He  may  btvome 
the  foreign   department   of  the  exporter,  acting  in   his  name   and   identifying 
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lumself  in   all   respects  with   the  interest   of  his  principal.     This   specialized 
middleman  should  be  studied  in  all  the  different  attitudes  that  he  assumes. 

(d)  The  export  department:  As  foreign  business  increases  in  volume,  it  may 
become  advisable  to  organize  a  special  foreign  department  in  the  business. 
Methods  of  organization,  training,  and  equipment  for  the  management  of  a 
foreign  department  are  subjects  for  investigation.  :Many  large  businesses  in 
the  United  States  have  aggressive  and  effective  foreign  trade  departments  that 
have  been  able  to  meet  successfully  their  most  powerful,  adroit,  and  skilled 
competitors. 

(e)  Foreign  sales  organization:  Under  the  Webb  Act  that  became  a  law  in 
April,  1918,  it  is  possible  for  American  manufacturers  to  combine  in  organizing 
a  sales  department  to  handle  their  export  business.  The  new  development  in 
foreign  policy  in  the  United  States  may  have  far-reaching  consequences.  It  de- 
serves careful  examination. 

(/)  Transportation:  There  is  also  the  subject  of  transportation  to  be  taken 
up.  A  course  in  foreign  trade  should  include  a  detailed  study  of  shipping  docu- 
ments. The  ocean  bill  of  lading,  the  insurance  certificate,  the  consular  invoice, 
and  any  other  special  papers  that  shippers  are  required  to  make  out  should 
be  actually  handled  by  the  students  until  they  are  familiar  with  them.  The 
measurement  of  shipping  space  and  the  buying  and  selling  of  space  are  also 
pertinent  subjects. 

(g)  Foreign  distributing  organization:  The  student  should  be  taught  some- 
thing of  the  r-ommercial  organization  in  the  foreign  country.  The  indent  mer- 
chant, the  comprador,  the  foreign  jobber,  the  foreign  retail  merchant,  whoever 
is  influential  in  guiding  the  course  of  commodities  into  and  out  of  foreign  lands, 
is  a  character  in  the  story  of  foreign  trade. 

4.  Foreign  exchange. — The  best  place  to  take  up  the  subject  of  foreign  ex- 
change is  in  connection  with  a  study  of  foreign  trade  organization.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  to  show  the  service  performed  by  the  bills  of  exchange.  These 
should  be  studied  with  all  the  dociiments  attached  until  they  are  no  longer  a 
mystery.    Then  the  question  of  exchange  rates  may  be  taken  up. 

5.  llercliant  marine. — It  is  unayoidable  to  meet  with  the  problem  of  a  mer- 
chant marine  in  making  a  survey  of  foreign  trade.  In  these  latter  days  this 
is  so  interesting  a  subject  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  giving  it  a  place  in  the 
course. 

6.  Tariff. — The  foreign,  trade  policy  is  inevitably  affected  by  the  tariff  policy. 
This  question  arises  in  the  foreign  trade  course,  not  as  a  political  problem,  but 
as  a  commercial  problem,  and  should  be  discussed  from  that  angle.  A  new 
point  of  view  may  be  had  by  looking  at  tariff  walls  throughout  the  world,  and 
by  observing  how  the  flow  of  trade  is  stopiied  or  diverted  by  this  means. 

7.  Marine  insurance. — Some  place  should  be  given  in  the  course  in  foreign 
trade  to  the  subject  of  marine  insurance.  This  survey  ought  to  cover  both 
the  perils  of  the  sea  and  the  war-risk  insurance.  There  is  also  the  question 
of  the  Government's  share  in  the  risk  as  compared  with  that  of  private  com- 
panies. The  cryptic  technical  terms,  such  as  "general  average,"  "free  from 
particular  average,"  etc.,  should  be  explained. 

8.  The  future  of  foreign  trade  for  United  States.— The  study  of  foreign 
trade  problems  ought  to  lead  to  some  conclusions  as  to  the  future  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States.  It  might  be  well  to  include  a  detailed  study  of  certain 
possible  markets.  This  line  of  investigation  may  be  followed  as  far  as  it  seems 
practicable.  In  any  case,  the  study  will  enable  one  to  view  more  intelligently 
the  proper  development  of  foreign  trade,  the  best  markets  to  approach,  the 
best  methods  to  use  in  reaching  a  market,  the  best  adjustment  of  supply  to 
demand.     One  will  also  inevitably  learn  how  to  find  out  what  he  wants  to  know. 
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The  iit'Xt  host  tluw^  tu  laiowin;;  facts  is  to  know  wlu  ri'  l<j  liml  thoiii.  Some 
such  course  as  has  been  iiulicuted  here  will  enable  tbe  investigutor  to  vvorjc 
jjjore  iutolligi'iitly  on  his  lurt'i;i«  trade  iiroblem. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  J.  HussELi.  Smith, 
Profetiaor  of  Eeovoniie  Geoijraphff,  Colunthia-   UnirersU}/. 

The  place  of  jreography  in  hi.ixhor  education  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  the 
human  mind.  Our  higher  etlucjition  is  nearly  always  planned  without  any 
provision  for  knowle<ljie  of  the  earth  in  which  we  are  to  pass  our  mortal  days. 

Laud  is  land,  water  is  water,  and  with  those  two  sweeping  facts  as  the 
approximate  total  of  world  iiiformati<»n.  men  have  for  centuii^'s  thrown  them- 
selves away  for  the  want  of  a  little  geographic  knowledge.  Colonists,  traders, 
missionaries,  guided  by  ignorant  faith,  have  planted  themselves  ou  inhospitable 
shores,  where  the  colonies  have  shriveled,  the  traders  have  failed,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries have  dietl — all  for  the  want  of  the  simide  knowledge  that  should  now 
be  given  in  any  high  school  or  college  course  in  geography. 

Geography  as  a  part  of  education  has  suffered  greatly  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  led  to  no  definite  career.  The  chemist  can  get  a  job  as  a  chemist,  so 
chemistry  gets  quickly  into  our  curriculum.  Tlie  .geographer,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  rarely  get  a  po.sition  iis  a  geograjjher,  despite  the  vital  importance  of  this 
.science  as  a  part  of  the  preparatioij  for  business,  finance  in  the  broader  sense, 
citizenship,  and  foreign  trade. 

The  business  man,  the  financier,  the  trader,  and  the  citizen  need  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  homeland  and  other  lands  as  places  in  which  man  may 
live  and  mlike  a  living.    Tliis  is  a  personally  utilitarian  value. 

Geography  has  unappreciate<l  cultural  and  social  value  as  a  part  of  general 
education.  It  Is  doubtful  if  any  study  rivals  geography  in  its  ability  to  serve 
as  a  foundation  to  so  many  other  studies.  History  used  to  be  the  recorde<l 
antics  of  a  few  men.  Now  it  is  being  interpreted  more  and  more  as  movements, 
which  are  often  little  more  than  the  attemirts  of  men  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  factors  of  their  geographic  eiiviroument.  Political  economy  and  finance 
deal  largely  with  industries  and  their  develoi>ments,  which  in  turn  depend 
upon  the  resources  and  geographic  conditions  of  certain  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface.  It  is  high  time  we  reache<l  the  end  of  the  epoch  when  men  vriU  have 
to  i\n(]  out  all  these  things  for  themselves,  although  carefully  tauglit  about  the 
camjiaigns  of  Caesar,  the  development  of  medieval  cities,  the  details  of  military 
history,  or  the  platforms  of  parties  as  they  tried  to  master  some  economic 
jHoblem  tliat  had  a  geographic  origin  not  mentioned  in  the  chronicle. 

We  have  now  entered  the  era  of  world  trade,  and  therefore  necessarily  of 
world  thinking.  It  is  difficult  to  tliiid<  about  things  of  whicli  we  know  nothing. 
Jt  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  .something  about  tbe  world  in  which  we  live, 
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as  a  place  in  which  to  make  a  living.  Why  is  one  place  good  and  another  place 
bad?  Where  are  the  good  places  and  where  are  the  bad  places?  What  are  our 
relations  to  these  different  parts  of  the  earth? 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  a  kind  of  educated  man  who  does  not  need  large 
blocks  of  knowledge  in  this  field.  Certainly  the  lawyer,  the  financier,  the 
factory  manager,  the  importer,  the  exporter,  the  legislator,  the  farmer  needs  it. 
Even  the  divinity  student  needs  it,  if  the  missionaries  of  the  church  hope  to 
make  themselves  eft'ective  in  foreign  lands,  or  even  in  other  parts  of  their 
own  country.  • 

Good  courses  in  economic  geography  should,  from  this  time  forward,  become 
a  part  of  the  education  of  the  man  of  general  culture,  as  well  as  of  special 
training.  They  should  be  alongside  of  history,  literature,  and  foreign  language, 
as  well  as  accounting,  transportation,  business  law,  and  the  older  sciences. 

Arrangement  of  yeoyrapliy  courses  in  a  college  curriculum. — A  student  needs 
two  kinds  of  geography — first,  general  geography,  and  second,  regional  geog- 
raphy. 

1,  General  geography. — Here  he  gets  the  tools  of  geographic  understanding, 
just  as  the  student  of  mathematics  gets  the  tools  of  mathematical  understand- 
ing, namely  the  power  to  add  and  subtract,  multiply  and  divide.  The  man  to 
whom  the  world  shall  be  anything  but  a  mysterious  exterior,  needs  to  know 
many  things  about  climate,  soil,  land  surface,  that  are  applicable  wherever  these 
things  appear.  This  is  sometimes  called  systematic  geography.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  it  may  be  taught.  One,  the  simpler  and  the  drier,  is  to  give 
these  tools  of  geography  in  an  introductory  course  dealing  with  heat  and  cold, 
wind  and  rain,  hill  and  plain,  mountain,  forest,  soil,  desert,  swamp,  etc. 

2.  Regional  geography. — Courses  dealing  with  particular  parts  of  the  world 
naturally  follow  this  introduction.  They  may  be  divided  somewhat  as  follows : 
United  States  and  Canada,  Latin  America,  Europe  and  Asia,  Africa  and 
Australia. 

Any  two  of  the  last  four  may  easily  be  taken  simultaneously,  thus  snugly 
fitting  into  a  four-year  course. 

Another  w^ay,  possibly  more  interesting,  probably  more  difficult,  of  teaching 
the  same  material,  is  to  intersperse  the  general  geography  with  a  regional  study, 
as  for  example,  the  course  on  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  may  be  made 
introductory  by  including  nearly  all  of  the  climatic  and  general  geographic 
knowledge  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  this  region  and  other  regions. 

Bibliography,  general. — After  a  student  has  had  one  or  more  courses  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  geography,  he  will  receive  great  benefit  and  showers  of 
material  if  he  will  clip  the  commerce  reports,  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  and  three  or  four  such  magazines  as  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  World's  Work,  and  Country  Gentleman.  If  he  develops  specialties, 
they  can  be  followed  in  Poole's  Index  to  Periodic  Literature,  which  covers  the 
general  field,  and  in  the  magazine.  Industrial  Management,  which  covers  the 
more  technical  fields,  but  has  a  large  amount  of  material  of  value  to  any  student 
of  geography. 

The  whole  field  of  geographic  literature  is  ably  covered  in  the  Geographic 
Review,  published  monthly  by  the  American  Geographical  Society  of  New  York. 
No  person  really  interested  in  the  subject  should  miss  this  journal. 
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of  population,  area,  trade  statistics,  and  governments  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  this 
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BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC. 

Ily    a.    II.    A'AN    TUYL, 

Instructor  in   Business  Mathematics,  Extension  Teaching,   Coiumhia   University. 

Probably  not  less  than  95  per  cent  of  all  mathematical  operation.^,  either  in 
(loniostic  or  foreign  trade,  come  under  the  general  head  of  arithmetic  rather 
tlian  that  of  any  other  branch  of  mathematics.  Accuracy  and  facility  of 
arithmetical  computation  are,  therefore,  of  prime  importance  to  one  engaged 
in  any  commercial  enterprise.  Not  only  should  one  be  accurate  and  facile  in 
handling  arithmetical  operations  but  he  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter  of  arithmetic,  so  that,  in  the  interpretation  of  problems,  he 
may  not  only  interpret  correctly  but  he  may  not,  at  the  same  time,  misapply 
the  principles  of  arithmetic  to  the  solution  in  hand. 

Empluisis  should,  therefore,  be  first  placed  upon  accuracy  of  calculation,  and, 
second,  upon  facility  of  calculation. 

The.se  two  topics  may  be  considered  together  because  each  reacts  upon  the 
other,  and  increase  in  skill  in  either  adds  ability  in  the  other. 

How  shall  one  become  accurate  and  facile  in  making  computations?  There 
are  one  subjective  and  two  objective  phases  in  the  process.  Tiie  subjective 
phase  has  to  do  with  the  power  of  concentration.  No  one  may  hope  to  succeed 
in  work  of  this  kind  who  can  not  bring  his  complete  and  full  attention  to  bear 
upon  the  work. 

The  (ibjective  phases  have  to  do  with  repetition,  or  drill,  and  the  application 
of  simiile,  practical  short  methods  of  calculation.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  fewer  figures  one  is  required  to  make  in  a  given  calculation,  the  fewer  will 
be  the  errors,  and  consequently  the  greater  degree  of  accuracy.  The  detection 
and  elimination  of  errors  frequently  take  more  time  than  was  required  for  the 
original  calculation. 

Accuracy  and  facility  of  calculation  are  of  little  value  in  and  of  themselves 
if  their  pos.ses.sor  has  not  also  the  ability  to  interpret  problems  as  they  arise 
and  apply  thereto  correct  arithmetical  principles.  Hence  one  should  be  ready 
and  accurate  in  interpretation  of  problems.  Correct  interpretation  depends 
upon  a  wide  general  knowledge  of  business  customs,  together  with  an  exact 
and  definite  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic  and  of  mathematics.  A 
general  knowle<lge  of  commercial  law,  accounting,  and  economics  is  most  im- 
portant.   A  thorough  knowledge  of  algebra  is  valuable. 

A  course  of  study  should  include  thorough  drill  in  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions involving  integers  and  common  and  decimal  fractions.  The  efiiciency  of 
the  calculator  may  be  greatly  increased  by  the  application  of  the  many  short 
methods  of  handling  these  operations. 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  numbers,  or,  ns  it  is  frequenfly  ex-pressed,  of 
aliquot  parts,  should  be  made.  The  study  of  aliquot  parts  should  in  no  wise 
be  limited  to  those  parts  whose  base  is  100  (that  is,  100  cents  to  the  dollar, 
or  to  100  per  cent).    The  study  should  include  aliquots  of  many  numbers.    The 
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principle  of  aliquots  may  be  adA-antageously  applied  to  many  numbers,  and  to 
many  operations  in  multiplication  and  division.     Simple  interest  calculations 
are  best  made  by  use  of  this  principle. 
Percentage  must  be  mastered. 

From  percentage  on  through  its  applications  the  course  should  include  those 
topics  having  to  do  directly  with  foreign  commercial  enterprise.  Among  the 
most  important  are  the  following: 

Metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  and  their  English  equivalents. 
Foreign  exchange,  covering  a  knowledge  of  the  coinage  laws  of  the  countries 
one  deals  with.     Rates  of  exchange  and  method  of  handling  same.     Gold 
imports  and  exports.     Effect  of  time  on  rates  of  exchange.     Use  of  con- 
version, and  interest  and  bill  stamp  tables. 
Customs   regulations   of   the   United    States    and    of   countries   dealt    with. 

Methods  of  reckoning  duties. 
Equation  of  accounts. 

Cash  balance,  by  the  United  States,  English,  and  French  methods. 
Compound  interest,  and  applications  to  Investments,  present  values,  annuities, 
sinking  funds,  etc. 
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COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS. 

By  C.  W.  Wassam, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Comnwrce,  University  of  Iowa. 

A  course  which  has  received  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  country,  but  one  which  should  certainly  now  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  our  teaching  of  foreign  trade  is  commercial  products. 
Practically  all  of  the  textbooks  upon  the  subject  of  commercial  geography 
give  some  place  to  a  special  study  of  the  product,  but  not  as  much  as  the 
importance  of  the  subject  warrants. 

There  are  several  very  definite  advantages  in  making  the  product  the  basis 
of  your  study,  instead  of  the  country  or  the  region.  In  the  first  place,  you 
get  a  world  view  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  secure  a  proper  con- 
cept of  the  product  when  you  are  thinking  of  it  in  every  country  and  the 
conditions  necessary  for  its  growth  or  manufacture,  instead  of  making  the 
country  or  the  State,  or  the  region,  the  basis,  and  thinking  only  of  the  product 
as   secondary. 

It  is  rather  diflicult  to  remember  that  in  a  certain  part  of  the  study  of  a 
certain  country  there  was  something  important  stated  about  a  certain  product, 
but  if  you  make  the  product  the  basis  of  your  study  then  ail  places  having 
similar  conditions  will  be  able  to  produce  the  same  things. 

Another  very  important  reason  for  making  the  product  the  basis  of  the 
study  is  that,  with  increased  commerce  of  the  future  and  the  gradual  breaking 
down  of  trade  barriers,  the  student  should  be  led  to  see  that  the  country  best 
adapted  for  the  production  of  a  given  product  should  produce  that  thing.     It 
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is  no  lonper  an  important  question  that  the  United  States  produces  wlieat.  l)ut 
what  is  the  place  of  tlie  United  States  in  the  world's  production  of  wheat 
and  in  just  what  way  can  our  production  be  changed  to  fit  into  the  C(»njnieree 
of  the  world. 

The  study  of  forestry  in  the  United  States  has  become  important  in  recent 
years,  and  the  conservation  of  our  forest  supply  is  extremely  necessary ;  but  a 
more  important  question  for  the  student  of  commerce  is  to  have  a  world  vision 
of  forestry,  and  to  know  what  Canada,  Kussia,  Sweden,  and  othei-  countries 
could  do  to  meet  any  deficiency  that  we  may  liave  in  our  country  in  the  future. 

There  is  also  a  pedagojiical  reason  for  a  course  in  commercial  pro<Uicts.  It 
is  much  easier  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  student  centere<l  ui)on  some  con- 
crete product  and  from  this  bring  in  other  important  factors  than  it  is  to  have 
a  country  or  a  region  for  your  basis  of  study.  In  the  country  or  region  your 
concept  is  so  large  and  so  complicated  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary 
student  to  grasp  it  and  to  understand  all  the  important  relations.  Take  the 
question  of  climate  as  an  illustration.  If  you  simply  teach  climate  as  a  part 
of  the  general  knowle<lge  that  t»ne  should  have  of  a  country,  as  is  often  done, 
the  student  does  not  become  very  much  interested,  but  if  you  are  studying  the 
question  of  sugar  and  the  student  is  looking  for  a  suitable  climate  for  the 
production  of  sugar  cane,  you  immediately  have  a  concrete  motive  for  knowing 
about  the  climate  of  that  certain  country.  An  excellent  method  used  to  show 
the  relation  between  climate  and  the  product  is  to  have  the  student  take  an 
outline  map  of  the  world  and  shade  all  the  countries  that  have  a  sinular 
climate,  then  with  another  map  shade  the  countries  that  produce  a  certain 
product  and  the  similarity  will  be  apparent  at  a  glance. 

At  the  University  of  Iowa  the  writer  has  found  the  commercial  museum  a 
great  help  in  teaching  commercial  products.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
collect  in  the  nmseum  samples  of  the  different  products  in  all  the  different 
stages  of  their  manufacture  or  growth.  By  this  concrete  method  of  instruction 
the  students  get  a  very  definite  idea  of  the  particular  product  which  is  being 
studied.  With  this  definite  idea  in  mind  it  is  easy  to  bring  into  the  study 
many  other  important  facts,  such  as  transportation,  marketing,  conditions 
necessary  for  growth  or  manufacture,  and  other  similar  facts. 

Some  of  the  more  important  points  which  should  be  considered  in  the  study 
of  an  articles  of  commerce  are:  History  of  the  product;  conditions  necessary 
for  growth  or  manufacture,  like  climate,  soil,  raw  materials.  lalK)r  supply, 
capital,  etc.;  total  world's  production,  and  production  by  separate  states  or 
countries;  importance  in  comparison  with  similar  articles;  international  trade; 
methods  used  in  marketing;  by-products;  and  future  of  the  industry. 
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BUSINESS  ENGLISH. 

By  George  BxiBTOif  Hotchkiss. 

Professor  of  Bus^iness  English   in   New   York    University. 

Only  recently  has  the  subject  of  business  English  begun  to  be  recognized  as 
a  proper  part  of  school  and  university  training  for  foreign  trade  and  other 
fields  of  business.  It  is  making  headway  rapidly,  howeAer,  because  the  usual 
course  in  English  composition  has  not  paid  mucli  attention  to  letters,  reports, 
and  the  other  kinds  of  messages  commonly  used  in  business.  Some  special 
study  of  these  forms,  with  practice  in  tlieir  use,  is  obviously  desirable  dui'ing 
the  period  of  educational  preparation,  and  the  business  man  rightly  expects  it 
of  those  who  enter  nis  employ. 

Although  the  subject  of  business  English  is  too  new  to  be  standardized,  there 
is  at  least  an  agreement  that  its  requirements  differ  from  those  of  literary 
English  composition  sufficiently  to  warrant  a  separate  place  in  tlie  curriculum. 
There  is  also  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  fundamental  differences  and  the 
method  of  treatment  needed. 

Business  English  is  distinctly  a  utilitarian  art,  practiced  for  profit.  Its 
ideals  are  the  strictly  business  ideals  of  efficiency — maximum  results  at  mini- 
mum expenditure.  Unfortunately,  this  has  too  often  meant  simply  an  attempt 
to  reduce  production  costs.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  now  to  consider  the 
letter  as  a  producer  rather  th.an  a  product,  and  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
task  of  increasing  its  resultfulness.  Resultfulness,  too,  is  being  regarded  not 
merely  as  direct  response,  but  the  more  indefinite  but  invaluable  good  will 
of  the  reader.  Business  Englisli  is  more  than  businesslike  English ;  it  is 
business-building  Englisli. 

On  this  simple  conception,  simpler  perhaps  in  theory  than  in  practice,  the 
whole  structure  of  business  English  is  built.  Tlie  study  itself  properly  includes 
three  main  divisions — principles,  technique,  and  methods. 

The  first  and  most  essential  principle  is  that  business  English  is  less  a  matter 
of  good  expression  than  of  good  impression  ;  hence  should  be  written  from  the 
reader's  vie^^'point.  Economy  of  his  time  and  energy  is  necessary.  This  in- 
volves proper  adaptation  of  the  substance  and  style  of  the  message  to  the 
reader's  viewpoint,  character,  and  mood.  This  requirement,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
peculiar  to  business  English,  but  in  business  Englisii  the  requirement  is  more 
important  and  more  apparent  than  elsewhere.  It  assumes  special  importance 
in  correspondence  with  foreign  firms,  whose  ideas  and  ideals  sometimes  differ 
radically  from  those  of  American  business  men. 

The  second  main  division — technique — includes  a  careful  examination  of  all 
structural  details,  including  paragraphs,  sentences,  and  words.  These  are 
matters  re<iuiring  constant  revision,  even  with  tho.se  whose  early  training  has 
been  thorough.  They  should  be  studied  as  means  to  an  end,  rather  than  as 
rules  to  be  followed.  Business  English  has  also  certain  differences  in  require- 
ments, notably  in  such  matters  as  length  of  paragraphs  and  sentences,  and  in 
vocabulary. 
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In  the  third  division — methods — the  student  really  enters  the  study  of  business 
transactions.  Business  English  is  literally  one-half  business.  There  is  nothing 
more  fruitless  than  to  write  for  the  sake  of  writing.  Training  in  business 
English,  therefore,  must  give  some  understanding  of  the  ordinarj-  business 
situations  that  require  letters,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  suitable  method  of 
procedure.  Kight  substance  is  in  business  English  a  preliminary  to  good  style. 
It  has  been  found  in  teaching  the  subject  that  if  the  student  secures  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  methods  that  are  best  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose,  and  has  the  right  vie\\i3oint  toward  his  reader,  development  of  good 
style  comes  naturally  and  easily. 

A  large  amount  of  practice  is  absolutely  essential  in  a  business  English 
course.  Such  practice  should  be  in  the  form  of  solving  business  problems  rather 
than  merely  writing  letters.  The  problem  states  a  tj^pical  situation  which  must 
be  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  the  favorable  response  of  the  reader  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  or  restore  his  good  will.  There  is  some  advantage 
in  requiring  that  a  part  of  this  practice  work  be  done  in  the  classroom  within 
a  limitetl  time.  In  actual  business,  writing  must  often  be  done  under  pressure, 
and  it  has  proved  helpful  to  apply  that  pressure  during  the  period  of  training. 

The  degree  of  success  in  training  students  in  business  English  depends  not  a 
little  upon  the  kind  of  criticism  given  by  the  instructor.  This  should  not  over- 
emphasize details  of  form  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  vital  considerations  of 
substance,  attitude,  and  tone.  Wherever  possible,  criticism  should  be  construc- 
tive and  accompanied  by  ^specific  examples  that  show  the  student  how  a  much 
better  impression  could  have  been  secured  by  different  handling.  The  oral 
practice  of  dictating  letters  aloud  is  valuable,  not  only  for  the  confidence  it 
gives,  but  also  for  the  opportunity  it  affords  to  develop  speaking  ability. 

There  are  certain  handicaps  to  the  teaching  of  business  English.  In  the  first 
place,  most  of  the  instructors  at  the  present  time  have  to  be  taken  from  the 
ranks  of  the  academically  trained.  Their  traditions  have  usually  not  been  the 
traditions  of  the  business  man,  either  in  aims  and  methods,  or  in  standards. 
Before  they  can  teach  effectively,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  discover  how  busi- 
ness men  actually  use  Engli.sh.  Nor  can  they  rest  content  with  that.  The 
average  business  letter  is  not  more  than  50  per  cent  efficient,  and  the  teacher 
can  not  safely  take  at  random  letters  even  from  good  business  houses  as  fairly 
representative  of  the  ideals  to  be  sought.  He  must  analyze,  weigh,  and  com- 
pare letters,  and  also  get  figures  about  results.  In  point  of  fact,  business  men 
themselves  have  been  eagerly  searching  for  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
letters  and  those  of  their  employees.  Thousands  of  them  are  to-day  studying 
business  English  through  the  use  of  textbooks  and  extension  and  correspondence 
courses. 

At  the  present  time  the  list  of  textbooks  available  in  the  field  is  somewhat 
limited,  and  the  majority  of  these  were  written  primarily  for  high  school  rather 
than  university  and  college  purposes.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  equally 
suitable  for  the  higher  schools,  and  the  list  will  no  doubt  be  rapidly  extended. 

Another  handicap  is  the  difficulty  of  putting  in  the  hands  of  students  an 
adequate  body  of  specimens  of  good  letters  und  reports.  Specimen  books  of 
exposition,  narration,  and  the  like  are  of  well-recognized  value  in  the  teaching 
of  college  composition.  Specimen  books  in  business  English  will  no  doubt  make 
their  appearance  in  the  near  future  and  prove  of  equal  assistance. 

Following  is  a  bibliography  of  the  books  and  other  material  in  the  field  which 
are  available  at  the  i)reseut  time: 
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ADVERTISING  AND  SALESMANSHIP. 

Outline  of  Practice  Work  in  Technique  of  Business   Courses  at  Columbia 

University. 

By  Guy  Rtchaed  Hubbart, 
Lecturer  on  Advertising,  Columbia  University. 

Courses  in  aclvertising  and  salesmanship  have  been  established  at  Columbia 
University  for  several  years.  They  are  given  in  the  school  of  business  and  the 
division  of  extension  teaching. 

Aim  and  purpose. — From  the  start  the  primary  aim  has  been  to  give  students 
a  firm  grounding  in  the  fundamentals  of  advertising  and  selling,  and  practice 
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in  the  application  of  principles  to  definite  salee  and  advertising  problems.  A 
secondary  aim  has  been  to  give  students  an  accurate  viewpoint  regarding  the 
use  and  value  of  advertising  and  selling  as  factors  in  the  distribution  of  goods. 

In  ac<X)rdauce  with  the  al>ove  aims  a  nietho*!  of  instruction  has  been  {U'veloi>ed 
which  takes  into  account  the  si)ecial  needs  of  three  types  of  students :  Those 
with  no  acquaintance  with  business,  the  purely  academic  student;  those  \\ho 
have  had  exi>erienc<'  iii  other  than  the  advertising  or  siiles  department  of  a 
business  house;  those  who  are  employed  as  juniors  in  the  advertising  or  sales 
deitax'tments. 

Scope  and  method. — Instruction  includes  the  study  of  mercliandising.  to  give 
the  student  a  definite  understanding  of  goods;  advertising,  to  enable  him  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  goods  he  has  to  distribute;  salesmanship,  to  ground  him  in  the 
vElue  of  selling  principles  and  metliods ;  sales  management,  to  give  him  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  methods  of  organizing  and  managing  forces  of  salesmen.  Instruc- 
tion in  advertising  covers  all  phases  of  national,  trade,  technical,  and  specialty 
advertising;  instruction  in  salesmanship  covers  all  phases  of  retail,  wholesale, 
and  speipialty  selling.  A  third  of  the  time  involved  in  instruction  is  devoted  to 
the  presentation  of  sound  theory ;  a  third  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  piinciples 
and  their  direct  application  to  specified  problems  in  selling  and  advertising;  a 
third  is  devoted  to  actual  practice,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible  in  an  academic 
environment,  and  to  special  lectures  on  certain  broad  phases  of  buslJiess  practice. 

Special  value  of  trainitif/. — Business  men  are  aw^akening  to  the  pressing  need 
of  better  selling,  more  efficient  personal  elTort  on  the  part  of  individual  members 
of  the  sales  force,  because  efficient  selling  means  more  productive  selling  at  the 
same  or  less  cost. 

Increased  efficiency  nmst  have  its  basis  in  elementary  training  which  embodies 
the  spirit  as  much  as  the  principle  of  modern  business  practice.  It  is  here  that 
academic  training  can  best  benefit  the  future  employer  of  young  women  and 
men,  esi^ecially  if  the  instruction  and  training  are  given  by  men  of  broad  prac- 
tical experience  who  are  in  business  and  who  are  not  out  of  touch  with  youtli. 

It  costs  the  average  business  house  as  much  to  train  a  man  for  a  p<»sition 
requiring  creative  and  constructive  ability  as  the  first  year's  salary  is  worth; 
and  that  means  preliminary  training,  the  training  requisite  for  holding  a  posi- 
tion merely,  to  say  nothing  of  measuring  up  to  its  requirements. 

University  courses  in  business  really  fit  men  for  the  beginning  of  their  future 
growth  and  usefulness  in  business  activities.  The  training  is  of  much  greater 
value  than  an  equal  number  of  years  of  apprenticeship  minus  the  acadenuc 
training,  except,  of  cour.se,  in  purely  mechanical  pursuits.  The  theory,  once 
held  by  a  certain  tn^c  of  employer,  that  four  years  of  practical  work  is  better 
for  a  .salesman  than  an  equal  anmunt  of  specixil  training  under  capable  instruc- 
tors is  frayed  out.  This,  because  practical  training  alone  gives  only  practice, 
while  practice  plus  broadened  outlook  and  accurate  viewpoint,  such  as  only 
specialized  training  gives,  is  wliat  makes  the  young  worker  in  business  efficient 
in  the  real  sense. 

This  point  of  view  is  kept  constantly  in  the  foreground  in  the  instruction 
given  at  Columbia  University  in  the  courses  in  merchandising,  advertising,  sales- 
manship, and  sales  management. 

Textbooks  are  used  sparingly,  but  reference  works  by  the  leading  business 
writers  are  u.sed  to  supplement  lectures  and  practice  work, 

A  national  need. — Educators  would  do  well  to  encourage  the  popular  presenta- 
tion of  accredited  cour.ses  in  business  jiractice  through  tlie  pages  (^f  newspapers, 
nmch  in  the  same  way^bat  courses  in  domestic  science,  physical  culture,  and 
comic  features  are  exploited.  This  would  do  much  to  impress  the  average  busi- 
ness man  with  the  value  of  special  training,  and  it  would  put  before  the  future 
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applicant  for  business  positions  the  need  for  tliorough  training  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  practical  work.  Ten  years  ago  such  a  thing  would  have  been  im- 
practicable, due  to  the  lack  of  sound  methods  of  instruction.  To-day  it  is  as 
feasible  as  it  is  practical,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  universities,  colleges,  and  even 
business  institutions  of  a  progressive  type  have  developed  capable  men  and 
evolved  methods  of  unquestioned  merit. 

ECONOMIC  HISTOBY  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

By    E.    L.    BOGAETj 
Professor  of  Economics,   University  of  Illinois. 

The  subject  "Economic  history  of  the  United  States"  is  prescribed  for  those 
students  who  take  the  course  in  foreign  commerce  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
This  indicates  in  part  the  importance  which  is  here  attributed  to  this  subject. 
Personally,  I  regard  such  a  subject  as  fundamental  in  preparation  for  general 
business  or  more  specifically  for  foreign  trade  and  foreign  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  necessary  background  of  fact  and  of  historical  development  in 
the  growth  of  the  Nation's  industries,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  other  fields 
of  enterprise  are  here  secured.  Especially  valuable  in  such  a  training  is  the 
gaining  ot  proper  sense  of  historical  perspective,  which  enables  the  student  to 
discriminate  tietween  events  of  ephemeral  and  those  of  permanent  importance, 
to  place  things  in  their  proper  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  discern  the  direc- 
tion of  present-day  movements.  An  analysis  of  trade  conditions  would  gain 
immensely  in  value  if  it  were  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  past; 
indeed,  if  the  writer  lacked  this  knowledge  he  might  easily  draw  erroneous 
inferences  and  make  an  incorrect  analysis.  For  the  American  student  of 
foreign  commerce  not  merely  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  commerce 
in  the  narrow  sense  desirable,  but  also  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  our  agriculture,  mining,  forestry,  and  fisheries,  of  our 
manufactures,  tariff  legislation,  transportation,  and  banking,  and  of  the  organi- 
zation of  capital  and  labor.  The  economic  history  of  the  United  States  is  not 
an  isolated  phenomenon,  but  throws  valuable  light  upon  the  march  of  events 
in  countries,  like  those  in  South  America,  which  are  now  passing  through 
similar  stages  of  industrial  development. 

In  the  University  of  Illinois  the  course  in  economic  history  of  the  United 
States  is  given  in  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year.  It  is  preceded 
by  a  course  on  economic  resource.?  and  is  followed  in  the  sophomore  year  by  the 
usual  course  in  principles  of  economics.  It  does  not  seem  desirable  to  let  first- 
year  students  take  the  last-named  subject,  but  those  who  register  for  the  busi- 
ness or  commercial  curricula  are  eager  to  have  some  economics  from  the 
beginning.  In  the  course  in  economic  history  we  feel  that  they  secure  a  desir- 
able combination  of  fact  and  theory,  of  induction  and  deduction.  The  historical 
background  which  they  obtain  is  of  great  service  to  them  in  their  further 
study  of  economic  principles  and  problems.  One  semester  only  is  given  to  tliis 
course,  but  they  are  subsequently  given  opportunities  to  elect  further  courses 
in  the  economic  history  of  England  and  of  modern  Europe,  as  well  as  a  more 
advanced  course  in  that  of  the  United  States. 

•  The  manner  of  presentation  is  oral  quizzes  based  upon  a  textbook  and  a 
book  of  collateral  readings.  Lectures  have  been  given  up  in  order  to  permit 
all  the  time  to  be  used  for  class  discussion.  The  course  is  by  no  means  regarded 
as  merely  informational,  but  rather  as  affording  training  in  accurate  presenta- 
tion of  facts,  in  correct  inductive  reasoning,  and  in  causal  relationships. 
Written  exercises  are  used  in  various  ways.  The  writer  has  even  posteil  a  list 
of  historical  novels  dealing  with  different  phases  of  our  economic  development  in 
order  to  vivify  the  subject  matter  but  the  reading  of  these  is  entirely  optional. 
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While  the  subject  is  tiiu.irlit  by  luombers  of  the  department  of  economics  and 
is  treated  as  an  economic  discipline,  every  effort  is  made  to  relate  it  to  the 
other  courses  in  the  eiirriculuni  so  as  to  prevent  duplication,  and  also  to  the  other 
social  sciences,  especially  the  regular  courses  in  American  history.  Fur  many 
of  the  other  economic  courses  economic  history  is  regarded  as  an  introdu.ction. 
The  historical  framework  is  here  provided  into  which  later  other  courses  may 
be  fitted  which  shall  elaborate  some  special  subject.  The  course  in  economic 
history  .seems  the  one  be.st  adai)te(l  to  serve  as  the  general  introduction  which 
shall  link  together  the  rest  of  the  work  of  the  student  in  the  college  of  com- 
merce and  business  administration. 
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TRYON.  ROLLA  M.  HOUSEHOLD  MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
164O-18G0:  A  Study  in  Industrial  History.  Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicaeo 
PresB,  1917.      Pp.  xii,    IIJ. 

By  the  publication  of  this  volume  Prof.  Tryon  has  filled  a  gap  in  the  indus- 
trial history  of  the  United  States  and  especially  In  the  history  of  manufac- 
tures.    The  field  which   he  essays  to  cover   had    hitherto  been  neglected,   the 
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writers  on  manufactures  usuall3-  interpreting  that  word  in  the  popular  rather 
than  in  the  etymological  meaning.  The  phrase  "  household  manufactures  "  in  Prof. 
Trjron's  book  is  defined  to  include  only  those  articles  made  in  the  home  or  on 
the  plantation  by  members  of  the  family  or  plantation  from  raw  material  pro- 
duced largely  on  the  farm  where  the  manufacturing  was  done.  It  does  not 
include  articles  produced  under  the  handicraft,  shop,  mill,  or  factory  systems, 
each  of  which  marks  a  subseciuent  stage  in  the  development  of  manufactures 
in  the  United   States. 

As  to  the  importance  of  this  subject  during  the  period  covered  there  can  be 
no  question.  The  following  quotation  does  not  overstate  its  claims  for  con- 
sideration : 

It  is  certainly  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  civilization  could  not  have  been 
maintained  in  sections  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  during  the 
colonial  period,  and  on  the  frontier  everywhere  for  several  years  after  the 
appearance  of  the  first  settlement,  without  the  system  of  household  manu- 
factures. 

The  task  of  collecting  and  winnowing  the  material,  and  of  assembling  and 
interpreting  it.  has  been  well  done  by  the  author.  A  clear  picture  is  given  of 
the  characteristics  of  household  manufactures,  their  place  in  the  domestic 
economy,  and  their  value  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  people.  During  the 
colonial  period  they  were  pursued  from  necessity  and  were  local  in  scope. 
After  1765  they  were  definitely  and  purposely  developed  as  a  method  of  resist- 
ance to  England's  colonial  policy.  This  development  continued  throughout  the 
Revolution,  suffered  a  shai^p  decline  after  the  declaration  of  peace,  but  was 
revived  again  about  1790,  and  continued  until  our  industrial  independence  was 
assured  and  the  household  manufactures  were  supplanted  by  the  factory  system. 

The  study  is  a  careful,  able,  and  scholarly  piece  of  work,  which  stipplements 
admirably  the  recent  "  History  of  Manufactures,"  by  Victor  S.  Clark.  The 
further  work  to  be  done  in  this  field  must  now  consist  of  more  intensive  studies 
<jt  particular  industries,  of  which  there  exist  already  a  few  excellent  ones,  or 
of  particular  localities  and  periods. 

Valuable  historical  and  statistical  material  can  also  be  found  in  th«  Census 
jReports,  especially  those  for  1860,  1880,  and  1900,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  of  Commerce,  and  of  Labor.  The  occasional  reports 
of  various  temporary  commissions  should  also  be  consulted  for  special  data,  as 
those  of  the  Industrial,  Monetary,  Immigi-ation,  Federal  Trade,  and  similar 
commissions. 

ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

By   George   B.    Roorbach. 
Professor  of  Foreign  Trade,  School  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard  Universitif. 

One  of  the  fundamental  studies  to  be  undertaken  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  foreign  trade  is  included  in  economic  geography.  To  plan  for  the 
development  of  trade  in  any  part  of  the  world  requires  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  land  and  people  with  which  trade  is  to  be  carried  on.  This  study  will 
include  a  consideration  of  the  position  of  the  countries  in  respect  to  other  lands 
and  to  trade  routes  ;  the  physical  features,  climate,  and  natural  resources  as 
they  determine  or  influence  the  industries,  life,  and  trade  of  the  people:  a 
description  and  explanation  of  the  present  economic  conditions  as  determined 
by  the  facts  of  geography,  history,  and  peoples:  and  an  attempt  to  interpret 
the  possible  future  development  of  the  country  and  its  trade  as  indicated  by 
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au  exaniiiiiitiou  of  the  underlyiutr  physical,  racial,  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  present. 

At  the  Wharton  S<hoo]  of  Finance  and  Comniorce,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  work  in  economic  or  cuiiunercial  geograv)li.v  has  heen  planned  as 
follows:  Durin;;  the  freshman  year,  all  students  are  required  to  take  a  course 
in  "  Economic  resources."  This  considers  durinj,'  the  lirst  semester  tlie  funda- 
mental natural  economic  resources,  their  importance,  uses,  location,  and  the 
question  of  their  conservation  as  it  is  rehited  to  the  industrial  community. 
During  the  .second  semestex*,  type  regions  are  studied  as  examples  of  the  way 
tlie  fundamental  physical  factors  of  location,  climate,  surface  features,  and 
resources  affect  the  economic  development  of  different  p;rts  of  the  woi'ld. 
Such  widely  divergent  re^iions  as  Enjrland,  Spam,  China,  Columbia,  and  Cali- 
fornia are  studied  in  a  general  way.* 

In  the  .sophomore  year,  the  .student  may  elect  either  a  three-hour  pt^r  week 
course  in  "Manufactni-ine:  industries  of  the  Unite<l  States,"  which  is  a  detailed 
study  of  the  Ignited  States  from  the  industrial  point  of  view,  or  a  three-hour 
course  on  "Industrial  districts  of  the  United  States."  which  makes  him  familiar 
with  the  various  sections  of  our  own  country.  Durins  the  .sophomore  year, 
also,  the  student  may  begin  the  actual  detailed  study  of  foreign  countries, 
and  continue  this  study,  if  he  so  desires,  during  the  last  two  years  of  tiLs 
college    course. 

There  are  three  such  courses  offered,  each  requiring  two  hours  per  week  for 
the  entire  year.  These  cour.ses  are:  1.  "The  economic  and  iiolitical  geography 
of  Europe  and  Africa;"  2.  "The  economic  and  political  geography  of  Asia  (in- 
cluding Australia);"  3.  "The  resources  and  indu.stries  of  Sfiuth  and  Central 
America."  The  general  method  of  presentation  is  the  same  in  all  three,  except 
that  more  attention  is  given  to  political  affairs  in  Europe  and  Asia  tlmn  in 
the  South  American  course.  In  each  case,  the  general  facts  concerning  physical 
features,  climate  and  resources  of  the  respective  continents  are  outlined  in 
relation  to  their  effects  upon  industries,  connnerce.  and  peoples.  Then,  in 
more  detail,  each  of  the  political  divisions  is  studicMl.  Enijihasis  is.  of  course, 
put  upon  present,  and  the  probate  future,  commercial  relations  of  the  countries- 
studied  with  tlie  United  States.  The  imparting  of  information  concerning 
foreign  countries  is  not  the  chief  aim,  although  this  is  important.  The  attempt 
is  made  to  give  such  nn  interpretation  of  tiie  country  that  the  student  will  have 
an  undei-standing  knowledge  of  the  land  and  its  people  in  order  that  he  can 
form  his  own  judgments  concerning  its  economic  and  commercial  possilnlities 
and  needs.  Be  his  interests  in  the  country,  connnercial.  financial,  industrial 
or  political,  the  student  will  then  at  least  have  a  background  that  should 
help  iiim  in  the  formation  of  sound  decisions  and  the  planning  of  wise  policies 
when  the  occasion  arises. 
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FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  MARKETS  AND  TRADE. 

By   I5dw.\ed   D.   Joxbs, 
Professor    of    Busmess    Administration,    University    of    Michigan. 

Our  j)robleni  at  the  Faiversity  of  inclii,:j;an.  in  .eivinc:  specialized  economics 
courses,  is  to  adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of  undergraduate  students.    Our 
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students  are  taking  a  rcfrular  college  conrso,  ami  are  electing  programs  of 
courses  in  economics  as  a  seniiprofessionai  element  which  must  be  adjusted  to 
the  other  requirements  of  a  general  college  course.  Our  work  is  given  in  the 
college  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts,  and  not  in  a  separate  school  or 
department  of  commerce  and  business  administration.  This  limits  us  mate- 
rially in  the  development  of  the  technical  aspects  of  subjects  connected  with 
special  occupations.  In  a  course  on  foreign  trade  conducted  last  semester, 
probably  not  one  of  the  55  students  would  ever  have  any  direct  and  immediate 
connection  with  foreign  trade.  Our  inland  location,  and  our  non-professional 
character,  indicate  a  different  conception  of  a  course  from  that  which  would 
be  appropriate  for  a  commercial  school  in  a  seaboard  city. 

Nevertheless,  since  this  course  was  offered  for  the  first  time,  and  since  so 
nuich  has  been  said  in  the  discussions  of  the  national  foreign  trade  conventions 
about  courses  of  study  with  teeth  in  them,  it  was  decided  to  devote  one-half 
of  tiie  time  to  technical  questions,  and  one-half  to  general  foreign  trade  policies. 

There  were  presentefl,  therefore,  in  the  first  half  of  the  semester,  such  sub- 
jects as  the  present  situation  of  American  manufacturing  industry  with  refer- 
ence to  outlets,  the  probable  advantage  of  American  industry  in  international 
competition,  the  method  of  making  a  systematic  analysis  of  a  foreign  market, 
advertising  in  foreign  trade,  the  training  and  handling  of  foreign  salesmen, 
the  use  and  protection  of  trade-marks,  rhe  organization  of  a  foreign  sales  de- 
partment, the  arguments  pro  and  contra  with  reference  to  allowing  combi- 
nations in  foreign  trade,  the  technique  of  a  sale  (including  terms,  weights  and 
measures,  moneys,  guarantees,  etc.),  transix)rtation  and  shipping  (including 
a  description  of  all  the  documents  required),  ci-edit  and  finance  (bank  credits, 
book  accounts,  drafts,  etc.).  To  this  was  attached  a  discussion  of  branch  banks 
as  competitive  agencies.  This  section  of  the  subject  was  closed  up  by  study- 
ing the  effect  of  foreign  investments,  the  various  forms  of  Government  aid 
available  to  the  American  exporter,  the  various  types  of  tariff  in  existence, 
snd  the  general  character  of  the  network  of  commercial  treaties  in  existence. 
The  functions  performer]  by  the  various  clas.ses  of  agenc^s  were  also  con- 
sidered :  such  as  manufacturers'  export  agents,  export  commission  merchants, 
etc.,  available  to  aid  the  American  manufacturer.  All  of  these  matters  were 
handled  very  briefly.  Use  was  made  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Zimmerman's  Foreign  Trade 
and  Shipping,  supplementing  it  liberally  with  B.  O.  Hough's  Practical  Ex- 
porting, readings  selected  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  and  the  Exporter's  Encyclopedia.  A  few  problems  in  this  part  of 
the  semester  were  also  used.  When  we  finishi'd  we  had  merely  glanced  at  the 
economics  of  ocean  freight  rates,  had  done  nothing  with  foreign  exchange,  and 
were  convinced  that  four  or  five  tinies  as  much  effort  would  bi?  re^iuircd  to  get 
the  technique  so  that  it  would  be  of  any  material  and  lasting  advantage  to  a 
young  man  who  might  be  going  into  a  foreign  sales  department.  Such  a 
thorough  and  adequate  course,  as  intimated  at  the  beginning  is  not  thought  to 
be  justified  in  a  Jliddle-West  State  university  at  present. 

We  then  turned  to  the  study  of  the  general  economic  conditions  of  the  chief 
<<upplying  and  receiving  countries  in  international  trade,  and  to  foreign  economic 
policies.  This  study  we  amplified  by  dividing  the  world  into  a  few  economic 
t.vpes,  and  considering  the  problems  wliich  arise  from  the  increasing  impinge- 
ment of  type  upon  type.  We  studied  the  problems  of  the  British  Empire,  of 
Germany,  of  the  new  countries  (Australasia,  Argentina,  etc.),  of  the  Far  East 
(Ghina  and  .Japan),  of  the  Levant,  iind  of  the  Tropics.  For  this  work  we  were 
comrHilled  to  re.sort  lo  readings  chosen  from  many  sources,  for  illustration; 
Bryce,  lielatiou  of  Advanced  and  Backward  Races ;  Ross,  Foundations  of  Soci- 
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ology ;  Shadwell,  Industrial  Efficiency ;  Dawson,  :Modern  Industrial  Germany ; 
Smith,  Cliinese  Cliaracteristics ;  Bell  and  Vv'oodhead,  The  Chinu  Yearbook ;  Kidd, 
The  Control  of  the  Tropica,  etc. 

In  this  section  of  the  course  use  was  made  of  a  great  many  problems.  A 
small  working  collection  of  perhaps  25  volumes  was  put  in  the  department 
library,  including  such  works  as  Fullertou,  Problems  of  Power ;  Naumann.  Cen- 
tral Europe;  Hauser,  Germany's  Commercial  Grip  on  the  World;  Hornbeck, 
Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Far  East ;  Coolidge,  The  United  States  as  a  World 
Power ;  Seymour,  The  Diplomatic  Background  of  the  War ;  and  Calderon,  Latin 
America.  This  literature  the  class  worked  with,  in  response  to  definite  problems 
set  them.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  problem  chosen  at  random ;  giving  the  prob- 
lem and  the  answer  briefed  out,  as  prepared  in  notes  for  the  quiz  section : 

^  SAMPLE   PROBLEM    WOKK. 

Problem :  How  did  the  diplomats  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  Jlorocco  by 
the  Algeciras  act?    What  brought  about  their  failure? 

Reference  :  Walter  Lippman,  "  The  States  of  Diplomacy."  Ch.  X,  Algeciras  :  A  Land- 
mark, pp.  145-149.     Univ.  of  Mich.     Library  call  number  351  L77. 

Answer   (briefed)  : 

Convention  at  MadrUl,  ISSO. 

All  agreed  to  integrity  of  Morocco. 
Equal  trade  privileges  for  all  nations. 
Plan  did  not  work  out. 
Emperor  William's  visit  to  Tangiers. 
Convention  at  Algeciras.     1905.     The  act. 
Police  under  Sultan. 

French  and  Spanish  officers  (46-60)  to  aid  him  for  5  years. 
Inspector-general  to  be  a  Smss,  5  years.     Report  to  Morocco. 
File  copies  of  reports  with  powers  concerned. 
Morocco  State  Bank. 

Spanish  money  to  be  legal  tender. 

French  corporation  law  applied. 

Censors  appointed  by  German  Imperial  Bank,  Bank  of  England.  Bank 

of  Spain,  Bank  of  France. 
Matter  of  taxes,   acquisition   of  property,  customs   duties,   navigation 
laws,  public  works,  etc.,  settled  between  the  Moorish  Government  and 
the  diplomats. 
Fraud  and  smuggling  controlled  by  customs  valuation  commission. 
Public  contracts  to  be  by  bid.  without  respect  to  nationality. 
This  an  attempt  to  form  a  sort  of  international  wmtrol :  a  "  Dependency 
of  a  World  State." 
Cawsc.s  of  Failure. 
Intrigues. 
National  rivalries. 
Bargains. 
Plan  "calls  for  a   loyalty   larger  than  the  patriotism   to  which   men   are 

accustomed." 
Historical  precedent.     "  When  we  think  how  difficult  a  task  it  was  to  bring 
about  Italian.  German,  and  American  union,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  the  experiment  with  a  world  state  to  control  Morocco  should  have 
ended  in  disastrous  failure." 

Four  or  five  such  problems  were  given  out  at  a  time,  each  one  to  a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  class,  so  that  books  would  be  available.  The  class  appeared  to  enjoy 
this  study  very  much,  regretting  the  time  which  had  been  spent  on  technique. 
The  readings  and  the  problems  were  held  together  by  lectures,  wliich  aimed  to 
give  in  outline  the  industrial  characteristics  of  the  sections  of  the  world  being 
studied. 
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FOREIGN  MARKETS  AND  TRADE  PRODLEMS. 

By  Pa  in.  T.  Chebington, 
Secretary  national  Association  WcoJ  Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Manufactures  have  figured  conspicuously  in  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States  since  about  the  year  1895.  Before  that  time  a  larf,'e  number  of  nianu- 
factunrs  were  doing  a  tliriving  export  business,  and  several  American  merchant 
houses  were  selliug  in  foreign  countries  large  quantities  of  American  manufac- 
tured products.  The  statistical  measure  of  the  value  of  American  exports 
indicates,  however,  that  about  that  time  tlie  increase  in  the  exports  of  refined 
Iietroleiun.  bar  copper,  steel,  agricultural  implements,  and  n  few  other  lines  of 
manufactures,  marked  the  beginning  of  what  was  really  a  new  stage  in  Ameri- 
'can  export  history — a  stage  in  which  manufactured  products  became  conspicu- 
ous in  our  exports  as  compared  with  agricultural  products. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  our  exports  of  manufactures,  large 
as  they  became,  did  not  materially  surpass  in  value  our  exports  of  raw  cotton 
alone  for  more  than  10  years  after  this  increase  in  the  exports  of  manufactures 
actually  began. 

Vigorous  and  in  tlie  main  weU-conducted  agitations  in  favor  of  increasing 
the  exports  of  manufactured  products  have  beeu  conducted  in  this  country  for 
about  20  years.  Not^vithstanding  all  of  these  agitations,  however,  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  number  of  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  country  which 
are  intelligently  conducting  a  successful  and  profitable  export  business  is  still 
small.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  even  now,  notwithstanding  aU  tl>e  interest  of 
foreign  affairs  which  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  war,  the  number  of  con- 
cerns which  will  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  an  intelligent  development  of 
export  business  will  be  small  comr>ared  with  the  total  number  of  concerns 
doing  l)usiness  in  this  country  which  might  be  said  to  l.>e  in  a  position  to  actually 
•  undertake  some  kind  of  foreign  business. 

This  prediction  is  not  based  on  any  assumption  of  lack  of  astuteness  on  the 
part  of  American  manufacturers.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  biused  upon  the 
assumption  that  most  of  them  have  well-developed  skill  in  recognizing  places 
in  which  they  can  best  sell  their  goods  and  the  methods  which  they  can  most 
1-rofitably  eniploy,  ilost  American  manufacturers  are  not  prepared  for  con- 
ducting foreign  business,  and  they  have  the  good  sense  to  know  it.  Those  who 
are  prepared  either  temperamentally  or  by  training,  or  who  are  willing  to  invest 
the  neces.sary  time  and  effort  in  securing  preparation,  probably  will  represent  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  tetal  number  of  American  manufacturers  for  years 
to  come. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  American  business  man  is  the 
consistency  v.'ith  which,  at  least  in  his  commercial  oj^erations  at  home,  l»e  ma,v 
be  counted  on  to  take  a  wise  and  profitable  course  without  being  able  to  tell 
accurately  why  he  did  it.  As  long  as  he  had  the  large-^t  free-trade  area  in  the 
world  in  which  to  operate,  and  as  long  as  this  area  was  expanding  in  its  pur- 
chasing capacity  every  year  fast  enough  to  taice  eai-e  of  the  most  vigorous  new 
competition,  this  dependency  on  "native  vrit "  was  satisfactory.  There  has 
l»een  a  growing  conviction,  however,  during  the  past  few  years  that  these  con- 
ditions were  in  process  of  change  and  that  this  intuitive  ability  was  going  to 
reriuire  supplementing  with  an  increasing  amount  of  inquiry-  into  the  nnd**rlying 
rf^sons  for  economic  phenomena.  The  ropid  rise  of  training  for  business  of 
college  grade  and  of  the  professional  s<']K.f)l  fyi.p  is  jterliaps  llio  best  evidence 
of  the  spreading  acceptance  of  this  idea. 

^^^^at  has  been  true  of  domestic  business  in  regard  to  this  change  in  the  atti- 
tude toward  educational  preparation  is  at  least  equally  true  in  foreign  business. 
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In  the  case  of  foreign  business,  however,  the  Mucational  facilities  are  hampered 
by  tlie  greater  complexity  of  the  problems  offered,  by  the  more  profound  lack 
of  elementary  instructions  in  the  underlying  principles,  and  by  the  spread  of  a 
number  of  misconceptions.  All  of  these  make  the  problems  of  education  in 
foreign  trade  more  serious  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

The  question  is  often  raised  why  the  American  manufacturer  who  displays 
such  a  high  degree  of  ability  in  developing  his  domestic  business  has  made  such 
a  pitiable  record  in  many  instances  when  he  has  undertaken  to  do  foreign 
trading.  The  fact  that  such  cases  have  occurred  is  beyond  dispute.  There 
is,  nevertheless,  a  distinct  increase  year  by  year  in  the  number  of  concerns 
which  are  approaching  export  trade  in  the  spirit  which  assures  success.  They 
have  no  illusions,  and  they  are  tilled  with  neither  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  nor 
that  of  the  commercial  missionary.  They  ai>e  attacking  export  busine.ss  with 
the  same  good  sense  they  have  used  in  attacking  corresponding  problems  in 
donjestic  business.  The  point  I  want  to  make  clear  in  connection  with  all  of 
this  is  that  certain  American  manufacturers  and  merchant  houses  "discovered 
the  world  "  several  years  ago  and  those  who  have  attacked  the  task  of  develop- 
ing an  export  business  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  would  have  attacked  it 
at  home  have  made  remarkable  successes.  At  the  same  time  the  great  company 
of  concerns  which  have  attacked  the  problem  in  a  false  spirit  of  adventure  and 
with  their  minds  obscured  by  complex  misconceptions  have  uniformly  met  with 
a  gi'eater  or  smaller  degree  of  failure. 

No  matter  what  postwar  arrangement  is  entered  into  for  the  supervision 
of  control  over  international  commerce,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  compe- 
tition for  trade  will  be  of  the  very  keenest  sort.  Notwithstanding  international 
agreements,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  element  of  scramble  will  be  very  large 
and  that  national  lines  will  be  emphasized  more  than  ever  even  under  the  old 
conditions.  One  of  the  rudest  shocks  experienced  by  most  x'lmerican  exporting 
manufacturers  was  the  discovery  that  there  was  no  such  thing  on  tlie  planet 
as  an  "  unoccupied  marlcet "  which  was  v\'orth  having.  Americans  who  had 
built  up  their  business  in  this  country  under  the  sharpest  kind  of  competition 
between  American  producers,  and  who  were  in  many  cases  operating  behind 
a  tariff  barrier,  thought  they  knew  something  about  competition.  Their  ideas, 
however,  had  to  be  revised  when  they  undertook  to  sell  goods  in  com[)etition  not. 
only  against  foreign  manufacturers  but  also  against  American  manufacturers 
and  merchants.  They  came  to  realize  then  that  the  sort  of  competition  which 
they  encounter  in  any  one  of  these  "  unoccupied  markets  "  is  of  the  sort  they 
could  expect  to  encounter  in  this  country  if  the  volume  of  trade  here  were  sub- 
stantially diminished  and  the  tariff  barrier  removed. 

With  this  conception  of  what  a  "  market  "  is  and  of  the  conditions  of  rivalry 
which  may  be  expected  to  develop,  it  becomes  clear  that  American  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  can  no  longer  depend  safely  on  the  "  depressed  brain  mar- 
ket "  of  other  countries  for  their  supply  of  young  men  to  conduct  their  export 
business.  Those  markets  for  brains  no  longer  are  depressed  by  an  oversupply 
of  suitable  men  nor  by  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  these  men  to  serve  their  own 
fellow  country.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  the  American  young  men  who 
must  now  be  depended  on  to  develop  American  export  business  must  have  not 
merely  the  right  spirit  and  the  right  natural  equipment,  but  they  must  have  a 
type  of  training  not  hitherto  generally  available  in  this  country. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  leap  at  once  to  the  idea  that  the  type  of  training 
called  for  in  the  preparation  of  these  young  men  should  necessarily  be  the 
same  type  which  has  been  employed  successfully  in  training  young  men  of 
other  countries.  The  indications  are  that  young  men  for  export  business  in 
this  country  will  have  to  be  partly  a  product  of  the  educational  system  and 
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partly  a  product  of  the  nierchnndisinp:  mechanism  which  has  been  developed 
in  this  country  and  which  has  many  points  of  too  great  value  to  he  sacrificed. 

The  educational  system  of  the  country  is  going  to  find  itself  taxed  to  the 
ntnidst  to  develop  a  satisfactory  system  of  training  in  international  ideas 
and  sales  technique  in  economics  and  in  the  other  underlying  principles  which 
will  give  to  young  men  a  conception  of  international  commerce  which,  while 
.strictly  in  accord  with  the  facts,  will  at  the  same  time  bo  grounded  on  scmnd 
underlying  i)rinciples. 

Sales  methods  and  traditions  which  have  been  developed  in  this  countiy 
constitute  perhaps  the  most  valuable  single  resource  with  which  the  United 
States  can  hope  to  meet  competition  in  foreign  markets.  In  many  respects 
the  technique  of  salesmanship  has  been  dovelope<l  in  this  country  more  satis- 
factorily than  it  has  anywhere  else.  The  best  elements  of  this  development 
must  be  preserved  and  incorporated  in  any  attempt  to  spread  American  com- 
merce. In  this  work  the  educational  system  will  require  the  close  cooperation 
of  business  men. 

The  great  task  before  the  United  States  in  the  preparation  for  the  expansion 
of  foreign  business  is  not  the  imitation  of  the  methods  of  other  countries  but 
the  adaptation  of  American  methods  to  foreign  conditions. 

In  sununary  it  ma.v  be  said  that  the  problems  before  the  United  States  in 
developing  foreign  business  and  particularly  export  trade  involve  a  wide 
variety  of  apjtarently  divergent  undertakings,  all  of  which  must  be  made  to 
work  together  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  single  end.  Perhaps  chief 
anjong  all  of  these  is  the  preservation  of  American  skill  in  selling  technique, 
and  its  adaptation  to  new  conditions.  It  \\  ill  be  a  serious  mistake,  however, 
to  treat  this  independently  of  the  great  host  of  other  problems  which  must 
be  worked  out  together.  The  development  of  an  adequate  financial  system, 
the  development  of  an  adequate  mechanism  for  delivery  of  merchandise  and 
communication,  the  working  out  of  a  consistent  national  commercial  policy 
and  the  training  of  men  for  foreign  trade  as  a  serious  and  exacting  business, 
are  simply  a  few  of  the  problems  which  the  fostering  of  American  export  buai- 
ness  involves. 

nARVARD  UNIVERSITY  COURSES  ON  FOREIOX  TRADE.* 

The  following  paragraphs  describe  the  courses  at  Harvard  University  on 
foreign  trade  and  foreigii  trade  methmls : 

The  war  has  had  two  marked  effects  on  American  foreign  trade.  The  first 
is  the  serious  alteration  of  its  volume  and  character,  growing  out  of  the 
disturbance  of  et'onomic  conditions  here  and  in  Europe.  It  is  probable  that 
the  export  trade  in  American  manufactures  will  assume  a  i)ermanently  in- 
creased importance. 

A  second  effect  of  the  war  upon  American  foreign  trade  is  the  curtailment 
of  the  supply  of  young  Englishmen  and  Germans  who  formerly  were  available 
on  favorable  terms  as  recruits  in  the  service  of  American  concerns  engaged 
in  either  importing  or  exporting. 

These  conditions  have  turned  the  attention  of  American  hou.ses  in  the 
foreign  trade  to  the  question  of  securing  young  Ainoricans  for  this  work.  The 
foreign  trade  field  therefore  is  more  attractive  as  an  op'.ming  for  tlio  American 
college  man  than  it  ever  was  before. 

Our  foreign  trade  involves  many  difTicult  problems,  the  solution  of  which 
requires  familiarity  with  business  conditions  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as 


'  This  Ptatomont  was  prf>p.Tro<l  nt  tlip  time  tlie  wrltnr  was  a  inombcr  of  tlio  faculty  of 
the  Harvard  'Jraduate  School  of  Rtisiness  Admiutstration. 
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in  onr  own  and  with  international  trading  methods.  In  the  import  trade, 
direct  foreign  purcliasing  by  manufacturers,  import  houses,  and  department 
stores,  for  example,  calls  for  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  sources  whence  the  goods 
are  to  be  obtained,  of  the  agencies  by  which  the  trade  is  carried  on,  and  of 
other  features  of  the  commercial  mechanism.  This  is  distinctly  more  urgent 
than  was  the  case  when  the  trade  was  handled  more  largely  by  commission 
houses. 

Some  American  manufacturers  and  some  American  merchant  houses  already 
had  made  remarkable  records  of  success  even  before  the  war  conditions 
developed.  But  as  a  whole,  American  manufacturers  and  merchants  have  not 
put  forth  the  serious  and  consistent  efforts  necessary  for  building  up  an  export 
trade  in  manufactured  goods.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear,  however,  that 
forei.gn  markets  for  manufactured  products  can  not  be  secured  by  following 
the  policies  of  the  exporters  of  raw  materials.  Manufactured  wares  must 
not  only  be  offered  for  sale ;  they  must  be  pushed  and  pushed  intelligently  with 
due  reference  to  distributing  methods  and  the  marketing  conditions.  Merchan- 
dising methods  are,  in  some  lines,  quite  different  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries. 

Both  import  and  export  trades  are  studied  in  these  courses.  But  the 
greater  emphasis  is  laid  on  means  of  placing  goods  in  foreign  markets,  the 
competition  which  is  likely  to  be  encountered,  the  probable  demand  for  various 
products,  and  how  these  products  are  actually  to  be  distributed  to  the  foreign 
consumers.  Opportunities  for  capital  investment  in  foreign  countries  are 
also  considered.  The  courses  are  informative  in  that  they  describe  the 
geographical,  social,  and  industrial  conditions  which  form  the  essential  back- 
ground of  international  commerce.  They  are  analytical  in  their  search  for 
the  reasons  why  particular  methods  are  used  and  why  special  developments 
are  taking  place  in  si^cial  trades. 

The  analogies  and  contrasts  with  the  merchandising  methods  in  the  domestic 
trade  of  the  United  States  make  such  study  profitable  even  to  students  who 
do  not  plan  to  enter  the  import  or  export  trade. 

FOREIGN   TRADE   METHODS. 

The  central  question  in  this  course  is:  How  is  American  foreign  trade 
carried  on?  In  import  trade,  for  instance,  the  ground  covered  includes  such 
matters  as  the  selection  of  sources,  establishment  of  connections,  internal 
organization,  and  the  development  of  markets;  and  in  the  export  trade,  the 
selection  of  markets,  the  selection  of  exporting  methods,  the  determination  of 
export  price  policies,  relations  with  commission  houses  and  agents,  and  prob- 
lems of  order  execution,  such  as  packing,  shipping,  insurance,  forwarding, 
exchange,  credits,  and  collections. 
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THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COMMERCE. 

By  J.  H.  James, 
Professor  of  Chemislry,  Carncfjie  Institute  of  Technology. 

1.    THE  FIELD. 

To  the  cliPiiiist,  in  tlie  last  analysis,  the  expression  "  chemistry  of  commerce  " 
means  exactly  the  .same  as  industrial  chemistry.  Everything  tliat  is  manufac- 
tured, into  which  chemistry  enters  at  all,  would  be  included  under  the  term 
chemistry  of  commerce,  since,  of  course,  all  manufactured  goods  enter  into  the 
commercial  life  of  tlie  rnition  and  of  the  world.  Chemistry  has  to  do  with  a 
great  range  of  articles  of  manufacture  which  are  not  ordinarily  regarded  as 
chemical.  One  would,  for  example,  hardly  place  rubber  manufacture  in  the 
group  of  chemical  industries,  but  to-day  rubber  manufacture  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent ou  the  cliemist.  In  fact  there  are  more  industries  not  commonly  called 
chemical  than  there  are  that  produce  for  the  markets  of  the  world  the  products 
ordinarilj'  called  chemical,  such  as  acids,  alkalies,  salts,  explosives,  dyestufCs, 
synthetic  drugs,  photographic  chemicals,  etc.  The  group  of  industries  not 
ordinarily  called  chemical  yet  in  which  chemistry  is  assoutial  would  include 
as  the  more  important  members  pulp  and  paper  manufacture,  rubber  manufac- 
ture, paint  manufacture,  pottery  manufactui-e,  the  dyeing  and  bleaching  in- 
dustries, the  manufacture  of  food  products,  soap  manufacture,  the  fermentation 
industries,  the  petroleum  industries,  coal  and  fuel  gases,  artificial  silk  manufac- 
ture, artificial  leather  manufacture,  artificial  plastics,  casein  products,  the 
manufacture  of  primary  batteries,  storage  batteries,  the  electroplating  indus- 
tries, etc. 

All  our  manufactures  involving  chemical  operations  have  I'eached  their 
pre.sent  stage  of  development  through  one  of  two  channels.  In  the  older  group, 
including  glas.s,  ceramics,  paints  and  varnishes,  soaps,  leatht-r,  the  fermentation 
industries,  rubber,  and  some  heavy  chemicals,  the  mauufacturiug  practice  was 
built  up  from  practical  observations  entirely,  with  no  knowledge  or  thought  as 
to  the  fundamental  chemical  principles  untlerlying  the  whole,  such  proce<lure 
being  commonl.v  known  in  engineering  circles  as  "  the  rule  of  thumb."  Having 
attained  a  certain  proficiency  in  these  lines  by  empirical  jnethods  alone,  these 
manufacturers  have  naturally  boon  rather  conservative  in  their  adoption  of 
imi»roved  methods  and  processes,  until  forced  to  do  so  by  the  success  of  com- 
petitors who  evidence  more  progressiveness  in  calling  in  the  aid  of  scientifically 
trained  men.  The  other  gi'oup  of  manufacturers  includes  all  those  that  have 
been  the  direct  product  of  .scientific  research;  the  .'^o-callcd  coal-tar  colors,  s.vn- 
thetic  essential  oils,  synthetic  drugs,  synthetic  food  ]iroducts,  all  electrochemical 
and  electrothermal  products,  such  as  calcium  carbide,  carborundum,  artificial 
graphite,  electrolytic  alkali  au<l  chlorine,  electrolytic  chlorates,  etc.  Each  of 
these  industries,  instead  of  evolving  Iiy  methods  of  blind  experimentation  along 
rule-of-thumb  lines,  were  in  almost  every  case  worked  out  with  scientific 
thoroughness  by  men  of  fine  technical  training  wJio  utilized  their  Icnowledge 
of  clieniical  .science  and  engineering  to  bring  the  process  to  a  point  where  the 
indtistrial  exploitation  was  a  success  because  the  chemical  principles  under- 
lying the  operations  were  flioroughly  understood. 
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The  almost  fabulous  success  of  these  newer  chemical  processes  has  had  the 
effect  of  stirring  to  greater  activity  those  manufacturers  of  the  older  group 
noted  above,  and  the  iuiprovemeuts  effected  b}-  the  eniplojmeut  of  trained 
scientific  men  In  these  lines  have  in  ujany  cases  been  quite  as  remarkable  as 
the  development  of  the  newer  processes  themselves. 

2.  FUTUEE  DEVELaPMENT  IN  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  relative  advancement  of  the  various  sciences  at 
various  times.  It  is  well  known  that  there  were  more  epoch-making  discov- 
eries in  physics  in  the  nineteenth  century  than  in  chemistry.  However,  the 
science  of  physics  was  further  advanced  at  the  beginning  of  that  century  than 
chemistry,  which  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  really  just  attained  stjinding  as  a 
science  a  few  years  previously  by  the  work  of  Lavoisier  and  others.  Before 
that  period,  included  in  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  chemistry  was  hampered  by  the  vagaries  of  the 
phlogistonists,  and  earlier  still  obscured  by  the  mysticism  and  fraud  of  the 
alchemists;  so  that  the  real  development  of  chemical  science  took  place  in  the 
last  century.  What  100  years  in  development  in  chemical  science  has  done 
for  modern  civilization  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer. 

During  this  time  the  scientific  study  of  the  behavior  of  matter  has  laid  well 
the  foundations  for  future  progress.  "With  the  momentum  thus  acquired,  we 
have  really  only  begun  in  the  development  of  chemical  science  and  the  chemical 
industries.  When  it  is  considered  that  it  is  impossible  now  for  an  educated 
chemist,  working  all  the  time,  to  even  read  the  results  of  all  the  chemical 
research  that  is  being  carried  out.  some  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  enormous 
additions  that  are  being  made  to  chemical  knowledge  and  the  impetus  that 
industnal  chemistry  is  sure  to  receive  from  such  work. 

A  few  of  the  lines  of  industrial  chemical  development  may  be  indicated  in 
the  following  processes,  each  of  which  is  either  under  way  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage  or  in  the  experimental  stage  with  correct  theoretical  grounds  for 
certain  success: 

The  manufacture  of  all  nitrates  from  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

The  recovery  of  potash  from  feldspar. 

The  manufacture  of  new  products  from  denatured  alcohol. 

The  manufacture  of  acetylene  from  new  sources. 

The  utilization  of  natural  gas  as  a  source  of  new  chemical  products. 

The  use  of  electric  current  in  preparation  of  inorganic  as  well  as  organic 

compounds. 
The  utilization  of  the  hydrocarbons  of  petroleum  as  sources  of  new  products 

valuable  commercialiy. 
The  production  of  substances  of  great  industi-ial  value  from  cellulose. 
The  synthesis  of  India  rubber  on  an  industrial  scale. 
The  production  of  compounds  of  industrial  value  from  coal  without  destinic- 

tive  distillation. 
The  manufacture  of  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil  in  the  paint  industry. 
The  preparation  of  artificial  products  to  replace  vamish  gums,  the  supply  of 

which  is  decreasing  rapidly. 
The  discovery  of  an  efficient  preservative  coating  for  iron  and  steel  structui^es. 


3.  CONTENT  OF  A  COURSE  IN  THE  CHEMISTRY  OV  COMMERCE. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  our  subject  covers  a  very  broad  field. 
However,  here  we  have  a  good  example  of  one  of  the  benefits  of  scientific  de- 
velopment; a  student  well  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  chemical  science 
can  in  a  short  time  master  the  manufacturing  details  of  any  process  which 
involves  chemical  reactions.  Chemistry  as  a  science  is  now  so  well  worked 
out  that  it  has  become  the  handmaid  of  manufactures. 
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To  properly  train  a  student  then  for  modern  commercial  life,  a  certain 
amount  of  chemistry  should  certainly  be  included  in  his  training.  While  the 
chemist  would  say,  "let  him  take  a  course  in  chemistry,"  it  is  evident  on  second 
thought  that  the  commercial  student  must  devote  a  considerable  part  of  his 
time  to  subjects  needed  for  the  business  side  of  his  future  work. 

First  of  all,  a  good  course  in  general  chemistry  should  be  given.  This  may 
correspond  closely  to  that  given  in  any  of  our  technical  schools  in  the  frosliman 
year.  The  lectures  and  quizzes  should  amount  to  approximately  three  hours  per 
week  for  a  year,  while  the  laboratory  work  to  accompany  this  should  be  about 
three  hours  per  week  for  a  like  period. 

At  this  point,  educators  will  differ.  The  writer  has  through  15  years  of  teach- 
ing experience  consistently  held  to  the  idea  that  the  student  who  does  not  intend 
to  follow  chemistry  as  a  profession,  but  needs  chemical  knowledge  as  a  part 
of  his  preparation  for  the  business  end  of  manufacturing  and  trade,  should  not 
be  required  to  take  up  any  analytical  chemistry  whatever.  Admitting  that 
qualitative  analysis,  for  example,  gives  a  fine  training  in  manipulation  and  fixes 
firmly  in  tlie  student's  mind  certain  chemical  principles  yet  for  the  student 
under  discussion  it  is  hardly  a  profitable  subject  for  him  to  spend  time  on. 

It  would  appear  that  the  fresiiman  course  above  should  lie  followed  by  a 
course  in  organic  chemistry.  This  sliould  be  scheduled  for  two  lectures  per 
week  for  a  half  year,  with  three  hours  per  week  laboratory  work  for  the  same 
time.  While  such  a  course  is  very  much  abbreviated,  and  would  not  do  at  all 
for  a  chemist's  traiiiing,  it  will  give  the  commercial  student  a  sufficient  amount 
of  knowledge  concerning  this  very  important  field  to  take  up  the  next  course. 

The  fical  course  in  the  chemical  group  that  the  writer  would  propose  for 
commercial  students  is  that  of  industrial  chemistry.  In  this  course  not  only 
should  the  chemical  principles  involved  in  each  process  studied  be  emphasized, 
but  the  source,  cost,  and  purity  of  each  substance  entering  into  the  operation 
should  be  brought  out  in  each  case.  This  course  should  occupy  two  or  three 
,  hours  per  week  for  a  year.  The  writer  has  found  that  a  good  plan  is  to  teach 
industrial  chemistry  by  the  seminar  system ;  each  student  is  assigned  certain 
processes,  such  as  sulphuric  acid  manufacture,  the  manufacture  of  by-product 
coke,  the  manufacture  of  glass,  etc.  One  hour,  and  sometimes  more,  is  given 
to  the  discussion  of  one  topic,  the  student  himself  being  the  lecturer  for  that 
day.  He  must  come  to  the  classrf)om  prepared  with  charts,  lantern  slides,  and 
sketches  to  illustrate  his  topic.  In  this  way,  what  might  otherwise  be  a  rather 
dreary  routine  of  lectures  or  recitations  becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  student's  school  work. 

The  writej-  realizes  that  the  foregoing  grouping  does  not  include  as  much  as 
could  be  profitably  used  by  the  student  in  his  hiter  career,  but  in  tins  as  in  all 
other  cour.se  arrangements  educators  are  and  probably  shall  always  be  compelled 
to  compromi.se  between  what  he  would  like  to  do  and  what  circumstances  conv 
pel  him  to  do. 

As  to  the  correlated  subjects  that  should  accompany  the  foregoing  group — 
mathematics  through  analytical  geometry,  general  physics,  preferably  the 
physics  given  to  engineers  in  our  technical  schools. 

The  time  of  the  chenncal  subjects  listed  above  should  be  approximately  as 
follows:  (lencral  chemistry,  fresiiman  year;  organic  clK'uusti-y,  either  .soplio- 
more  or  junior  year;  industrial  chennstry,  either  junior  or  senior  year  (after 
organic  chennstry  is  completed). 
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TROPICAL  RESOURCES  AND   HYGIENE. 

By  Damaso  Rivas, 

Prufcsfior   of  Parasitology,   University   of  Pennsylrania. 

"While  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  is  judged  by 
the  natural  resources  it  possesses,  in  a  more  concrete  sense  the  development  of 
such  resources  has  in  reality  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  that  index.  The  vast 
resources  of  the  Tropics,  for  instance,  are  almost  inexhaustible,  and  yet  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  they  have  remained  for  generations  practically  unused 
and  only  recently  have  been  but  merely  touched,  this  being  due  in  part  to  the 
prevalence  of  diseases  which  make  those  regions  almost  unhahabitable. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  a  brief  outline  will  be  given  first  concerning 
the  resources  of  the  Tropics,  and  secondly  the  sanitation  of  those  -regions 
with  special  refernce  to  the  intimate  relationship  which  the  one  bears  to  the 
other. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  deal  in  any  great  detail  with  the  re- 
sources of  the  Tropics.  A  general  and  brief  resume,  however,  drawn  from  the 
references  given  at  the  end  will  answer  the  purpose.  For  the  same  reason  the 
discussion  will  be  limited  to  the  resources  of  tropical  America,  with  which  the 
writer  is  better  acquainted,  although  what  applies  to  tropical  America  may  be 
said  to  apply  more  or  less  to  other  tropical  countries. 

TROPICAL  RESOURCES. 

In  tropical  America  are  found  almost  all  the  minerals,  from  coal  and  iron  to 
silver,  gold,  and  precious  stone.s,  and  also  the  diamond.  The  world  largely 
depends  upon  South  America  for  the  supply  of  bismuth.  Bolivia  produced 
about  500  tons  annually,  with  the  mines  of  Brazil  still  imexploited.  Chile  pro- 
duced over  40,000  tons  of  copper  in  1914,  and  Pei'U  over  33,000  in  the  same  year. 

Brazil  possesses  the  largest  known  iron  ore  territory  in  the  world,  with  a 
resource  of  7,000,000,000  tons,  and  Chile  has  an  annual  output  of  almost 
2,000,000  tons.     The  same  coimtry  produced  about  2,500,000  tons  of  niter. 

Brazil  produced  about  $4.50,000  of  gold  and  silver  in  1914.  Colombia  over 
^7.000.000,  and  Mexico  over  .$18,000,000  in  the  same  year,  which  is  not  in 
jiroportion  to  their  large  i-esources. 

The  almost  inexhaustible  oil  resources  of  Mexico  may  be  appreciated  by  the 
rapid  development  wiiich  this  industry  has  reached  in  a  few  years:  From 
220,000  barrels  of  oil  produced  in  1904,  the  production  was  over  3,(K)0.000  in 
1910,  and  over  21.000,000  in  1914,  with  a  total  output  of  90.000.0(X)  barrels  from 
1904  to  1914.  As  to  other  countries,  Peru  produced  47,(KX)  barrels  in  1S96; 
it  reached  500,000  in  1906  and  over  1,000,000  barrels  in  1914,  with  a  total  output 
of  14,000,000  from  1896  to  1914. 
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Oil  is  produced  in  most  tropiral  Amerionn  countries,  and  in  this  connection 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  enormous  resource  of  asphalt  of  Venezuela,  which 
is*  still  to  he  developed. 

Some  idea  as  to  the  agricultural  resources,  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  wealth  of  tropical  America,  may  be  obtained  from  the  followinj?  fl.?ures : 
In  1913  Brazil  produced  30.000,000  head  of  cattle,  7,000,000  horses,  3.000,000 
mules  antl  donkeys.  10.000.0(W  jroats.  10.000.000  sheep,  and  18.000.000  hoccs,  with 
a  total  of  about  SO,«;hX).000  heail  for  the  year  or  four  head  per  capita.  This 
branch  of  agriculture  is  also  developed  in  other  Latin-American  countries. 

The  vast  production  of  coffee  by  Brazil  and  tropical  America  is  well  knf»wn. 
as  upon  this  the  coffee  supply  of  the  world  largely  depends ;  and  the  same  Is 
true  of  rubber,  etc. 

The  forest  resources  of  tropical  America,  and  the  potential  wealth  of  these 
countries,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  number  of  square  miles  of  forest  in  South 
America:  Argentina  has  231,000;  Brazil,  1,500.000;  Bolivia,  284,000;  Chile, 
59,000;  Colombia.  24(^,(HX»;  Ecuador.  145,000;  Guiana,  64,000;  Paraguay,  84.000; 
Peru,  175,000:  and  Venezuela,  180,000;  which  makes  a  total  of  about  3,000,000 
square  miles  of  forest  divided  as  follows:  Tropical  hardwood,  of  which  cedar 
is  the  most  important.  1.613.000;  Parana  pine.  300.000;  subtropical  hardwoo*!, 
259,000;  greenhe;u-t  mora  ffirest,  241,000;  mahogany,  84,0tX);  Chilean  pine, 
96,0C»0;  and  quebracho.  404,000. 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  commercial  value  of  these  va.st  forests, 
but  the  presence  of  ntilizable  woods  in  tropical  forests,  in  addition  to  the  rare 
woods,  such  as  mahogany,  dj^ewoods,  etc.,  and  the  present  scarcity  of  luml^er 
make  it  very  probable  that  the  world  may  be  obliged  to  depend  largely  upon 
the  tropical  forest  for  the  common  timber  suppl.y. 

The  above  brief  outline  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Tropics,  the  greater 
part  of  which  still  remains  undeveloped,  clearly  shows  the  potentiality  of 
wealth  of  these  countries.  Taking  Brazil,  for  instance,  with  an  area  of 
8,524,770  square  kilometers,  a  little  more  than  the  area  of  the  United  States 
of  America  excluding  Alaska,  it  has  a  population  of  otify  one-tiftii  of  that 
country,  or  about  20,0(»0,000  inhabitants.  This  natui'ftlly  leaves  vast  areas  of 
undeveloped  land  the  price  of  which  a  few  years  ago  varied  from  25  cents  to  $2 
per  acre,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  tropical  countries. 

TROPICAL    irYGTEXE. 

Various  have  been  the  views  advanced  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  cause  of 
neglect  by  which  for  generations  the  ref^ources  of  tropical  America  have 
remained  undeveloped.  But  why  make  theoretical  speculations  when  a  more 
simple  and  logical  one  is  evident,  namely  unhealthfulne.ss. 

That  healthfulness  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  determining  the  development 
of  a  country  or  a  continent,  and  that  upon  it  depends  the  achievement  of  any 
enterprise,  admits  of  no  doubt  We  need  only  to  mention  the  failuit?  of  the 
French  Government  to  build  the  Panama  Canal,  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
disease  in  that  zone,  contrasted  with  the  rapid  and  man'elous  accomplishment 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  after  the  sanitati(Mi  of  that 
region. 

Healthfulness  in  fact  has  determined  the  development  and  molded  the 
<iestiny  of  the  human  race  and  has  been  the  real  detennining  and  limiting 
factor  in  the  building  of  empires.  The  diseases  common  to  the  Orient  were 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  Alexander  and  to  the  Crusaders.  Cholera  and 
other  diseases  of  India  have  been  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  development  and 
settlement  of  that  country  by  Europeans,  and  the  same  is  true  of  sleeping  sick- 
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ness,  malaria,  etc.,  of  central  Africa.  For  the  .same  i-eason  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  other  race.s  of  northern  Europe  have  made  permanent  settlement  in  North 
America,  as  well  as  the  Latin  race  of  southern  Europe,  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical America ;  in  otlier  words  each  i-ace  has  followed  the  natural  channels 
of  emigration  to  similar  or  nearly  corresponding  surroundings.  But  above  all, 
if  Europe  as  a  whole  conquered  America  and  made  permanent  settlement  of 
this  continent,  it  was  l>ecause  she  was  armed  with  the  most  powerful  weapon  of 
offense,  the  disease  she  imported,  which  rapidly  spread  among  the  natives  with 
fatal  consequences. 

Smallpox  in  1507  exterminated  whole  tribes  in  the  West  Indies,  a  few  years 
later  depopulated  San  Domingo  and  destroyed  3,5(XJ,000  people  in  Mexico 
(Hir.«h),  and  the  same  happened  in  other  countries.  This  was  true  also  of  other 
infectious  and  bacterial  diseases,  but  the  protagonist  in  this  evolutional  tragedy 
Tv^as  tubercle  bacillus.  Most  bacterial  diseases  leave  a  certain  degree  of 
immunity,  which  is  not  the  case  with  tuberculo.sis. 

The  Caribes  of  the  West  Indies  are  nearly  extinct.  The  Indians  of  North 
America  are  rapidly  disappearing,  as  are  also  the  aborigines  of  cold  and 
temperate  South  America.  The  Indians  could  not  in  a  few  generations  undergo 
such  an  evolution  as  to  acquire  an  immunity  against  tuberculosis  which  the 
European  has  accomplished  by  natural  selection  in  thousands  of  years.  This 
clearly  shows  that  diseases  and  not  the  sword  have  been  the  real  deciding 
factors  in  the  building  of  empires. 

But  the  era  of  bacteria  as  decisive  of  empires,  as  admirably  described  by 
Reid,  is  past.  The  time  of  discovering  new  continents  and  lands,  of  great  con- 
quests, is  (ioping,  and  diseases  have  spread  all  over  the  world.  Bacteriology 
and  parasitology  have  not  only  discovered  the  causes  of  diseases,  but  also  the 
means  of  their  preventi<>n.  Specific  treatments  have  hern  discovered  even  for 
diseases  of  still  unknown  etiolc^y;  and  hygiene  and  sanitation  in  general  now 
constitute  an  exact  science. 

Of  the  common  disease.s  of  the  Tropics,  such  as  leprosy,  dysentery,  tryiiano- 
somiasis,  filariasis,  ankylostomiasis,  etc.,  and  the  most  important  of  all,  malaria, 
the  cause,  mode  of  transmission,  prevention,  and  treatment  are  known.  It  is 
a  common  knowledge  that  these  diseases  are  prevalent  in  those  countries 
where  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions  are  unfavoi-able.  It  is  known,  too,  that 
disease  is  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  development  of  the  vast  resources 
of  tropical  America  and  the  progress  of  the  Latin-American  countries. 

With  the  instrumentality  of  modern  hygiene  and  sanitation  at  our  disposal 
for  the  prevention  and  eradication  of  these  diseases,  it  is  beyond  any  reasonable 
under.standing  why  the  sanitation  of  the  Tropics  has  not  received  due  attention. 
The  Eoekefeller  Foundation  has  done  much  in  that  direction,  it  is  true,  but 
much  more  is  needed,  namely,  the  earnest  cooperation  of  the  respective  govern- 
ments of  those  countries.  The  reason  why  they  have  not  cooperated  is  obvious, 
but  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  for  discussion. 

The  problem  of  sanitation  of  tropical  America  will  be  aided  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  fact  that  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  the 
Latin-Americans,  represent  a  race  admirably  adapted  to  .stand  the  unfavorable 
climatic  conditions  of  those  regions.  The  people  are  very  healthy  by  nature 
and  to  a  large  extent  immune  or  resistant  against  certain  diseases,  as  may  be 
siKVwn  by  the  components  of  its  evolutional  development. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  the  American  c(mtinent,  it  is  true,  rcpn-s'^nt  almost 
all  the  races  of  the  world,  but  roughly,  the  greater  part  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  the  following  extractions: 
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1.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  derived  chiefly  from  England,  and  northern  Europe. 

2.  The  Negroes,  imi>orted  from  Africa. 

3.  The  Latins,  derived  from  Spain,  France,  Portugal,  Italy  and  some  other 
countries  of  Southern  Europe. 

4.  The  Indians,  whatever  their  origin  may  have  been,  whether  Asiatic  or 
Phoenician,  etc.,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  were  found  to  have 
undergone  suftk-ient  evolutional  development  to  constitute  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct race,  erroneously  called  Indians  because  of  the  belief  of  Columbus  that 
he  had  discovered  a  new  route  to  India  and  not  a  new  continent,  America.  The 
Indians  in  an  exact  sense  are  Americans  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Negroes  are 
Africans,  or  the  Europeans,  Caucasians. 

5.  The  Latin-Americans,  derived  from  the  intermarriage  of  the  Latins  with 
the  native  Americans,  may  propei'ly  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  type  and  as  the 
youngest  of  the  human  races,  represented  at  present  perhaps  by  no  less  than 
100.000.000  people  of  tropical  and  subtropical  America.  To  regard  the  Latin- 
Americans  as  Europeans  or  Latins  would  be  as  erroneous  as  to  regard  thera  as 
Americans  or  Indians,  because  they  really  represent  an  amalgamation  of  the 
Latins  and  Americans  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  represent  an 
amalgamation. 

The  anthropological  and  biological  importance  in  the  evolutional  development 
of  the  Latin-American  race  fi-om  a  medical  point  of  view  is  that,  by  having 
derived  from  the  Latins  more  or  less  resistance  or  natural  immunity  against 
tuberculosis  and  other  European  diseases,  and  from  the  native  American  more 
or  less  resistance  or  natural  immunity  against  malaria  and  other  tropical  dis- 
eases, the  race  has  inheritetl  the  strong  characteristics  of  the  two  and  conse- 
quently is  better  fitted  to  stand  unfavorable  climatic  and  sanitary  conditiona 
The  Latin-Ainerifans  therefore  by  nature  are  more  resistant  to  diseases  in 
general,  a  fact  which  undoubte<lly  will  greatly  aid  in  the  sanitation  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  America,  where  the  greater  part  of  this  population  is  found. 

Proof  of  this  natural  resistance  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Latin-Americans 
have  sunMved  and  propagated  in  the  Tropics  under  unfavorable  sanitary  condi- 
tions, and  are  like\vi.><e  adaptable  to  the  life  in  the  coM  and  temperate  regions. 
In  contrast  to  this  we  know  how  susceptible  the  native  Americans  still  are  to 
tuberculosis  when  living  in  association  with  Europeans,  as  are  the  Europeans  to 
the  diseases  of  the  Trojiics. 

But  this,  does  not  imply  that  life  for  the  inhabitant  of  northern  regions  is  an 
imiwssibility  in  the  Tropics ;  not  in  the  least,  because  this  would  amount  to 
saying  that  the  Africans  can  not  live  in  northern  climates,  which  is  not  the 
case,  as  over  10,000,000  of  them  are  in  North  Americ.i  jilone.  The  advancement 
in  modern  sanitation  has  rendered  the  earth  safe  to  live  in,  whatever  region 
man  may  choose.  What  is  still  lacking  is  sufficient  sanitation  and  appropriate 
training  and  better  knowledge  a'nong  the  laity  in  general  concerning  the  causes 
of  d;.sea.<^es,  their  modes  of  transmission  and  how  to  prevent  thom. 

It  is  the  neglect  of  these  underlying  principles — ignorance,  in  other  words — 
which  is  responsible  for  the  sad  consequences  too  often  seen  and  which  could 
easily  be  avoided  among  the  inhabitants  of  northern  regions  who  carelessly 
hazard  their  future  in  tropical  countries. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  tho.se  who  desire  to  settle 
in  the  Tropics,  or  undertake  .some  enterprise  in  tho.se  countries,  should  first 
receive  appropriate  instruction  in  bacteriology,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  para- 
sitology and  tropical  medicine,  and  aNo  in  Si)aiiish  or  Portuguese. 

This  instruction  may  be  taken  in  one  or  two  .semesters  in  any  of  our  univer- 
sities that  offer  such  courses.    The  courses  should  consist  of  didactic  lectures 
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and  demonstration  in  tlie  laboratory.  Tlie  student  should  become  proficient 
in  the  underlying  principles  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  before  receiving  a  cer- 
tificate or  diploma,  and  only  then  should  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  a 
position,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  in  the  Tropics. 

At  the  same  time  the  writer  believes  it  is  an  imperative  necessity  and  of  vital 
importance  that  the  same  instruction  should  be  given  not  only  in  all  unversi- 
ties  and  colleges,  but  also  in  the  schools  throughout  tropical  and  subtropical 
America.  The  respective  governments  of  these  countries  should  awake  to 
present-day  requirements  by  directing  their  efforts  toward  the  sanitation  of  the 
Tropics.  "  Healtli  first,"  and  only  then  can  the  almost  inexhaustible  resources 
of  the  Tropics  be  developed,  and  with  it  the  progi-ess  and  prosperity  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  America  and  of  the  Americans  as  a  whole. 
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BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS. 

By  Charles  C.  Gro^'e, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Columhia  University. 

This  statement  is  to  serve  the  two  purposes  of  assisting  colleges  to  plan  an 
adequate  course  of  instruction  in  training  for  foreign  trade  and  the  foreign 
service  of  the  Government  and  of  enabling  university  men  now  in  the  field 
of  business  to  plan  for  a  systematic  reading  course  relating  to  business  mathe- 
matics. 

Although  the  curriculum  of  the  school  of  business  of  Columbia  University 
consists  of  a  two-year  series  of  courses  based  on  two  years  of  collegiate  study  in 
an  approved  college,  this  statement  relates  to  a  four-year  coUegiate  course  in 
business. 

It  is  further  especially  desired  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  education  as  dis- 
tinguished from  training  is  in  mind.  Education  is  the  general  development  of 
all  the  potentialities  and  povx-ers  of  a  man.  It  leads  him  to  understand  the 
comparatively  few  fundamental  principles  of  reruni  natura,  of  physics,  me- 
chanics, chemistry,  economics,  etc.,  and  to  form  fixed  habits  of  clear,  inde- 
pendent thinking  and  intelligent  action  based  on  those  principles  as  they  recur 
in  most  of  our  everyday  problems.  Education  Is  general ;  training  is  particular. 
The  educational  course  should  put  the  student  in  pos.-session  of  the  basic  pruici- 
ples  of  the  subjects  studied— as,  for  example,  of  accounting— so  that  he,  in 
practice,  may  readily  adapt  himself  to  any  form  to  be  followed. 

These  thoughts  have  been  allowed  to  intrude  because  of  two  observations: 

First.  There  is  still  too  much  training  not  based  on  a  sure  foundation  of  edu- 
cation. 
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Second.  Almost  all  the  expei't  arbitragists  in  foreifirn  exchanpe  are  of  foreigrn 
origrin  and  training.  It  is  liish  time  that  we  raise  up  in  this  and  other  highly 
spec-ializfd  departments  a  generation  of  American  young  men  with  as  good  educa- 
tion and  technical  training. 

THE  SUBJECT  MATTER. 

For  some  years  the  author  has  been  accustomed  to  speak,  loosely  and  briefly, 
of  static  and  of  kmcmntic  mathematics  in  order  to  bring  into  bold  reUef  two 
phases  of  our  mathematical  considerations  or  two  points  of  view  of  the  quan- 
tities under  consideration.  From  the  first  point  of  view,  quantities  are  at  least 
thought  of  as  of  fixed  and  determined  value,  with  no  idea  of  approximation  or 
variation.  From  the  other  viewpoint,  quantities  are  recognized  as  vaiTing 
continuously  according  to  a  stated  law,  as  in  analytic  geometiT;  or  variation 
and  approximation  are  recognized  as  the  rule  and  not  tlie  exception  in  prac- 
tical life.  The  endeavor  is  then  to  ascertain  the  true  measure  of  the  quantities 
or  to  formulate  a  law  according  to  which  they  seem  to  vary,  at  least  within 
a  limited  i-ange.  This  conception  of  quantity  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
statistical  method  into  the  mathematic-s  of  business  to  a  rapidly  increasing 
extent.    The  topics  of  the  conrses  are  accordingly : 

I.  Static  JIatiiemattcs. 

A.  AdvancefJ  arithmetic.  logarithms. 

1.  Review  of  methods  to  develop  speed  and  accuracy  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  with  short  cuts  that  arise  from  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  operations  and  somewhat  of  the  theory  of  numbers. 

Arithmetical  complement  and  arithmetical  supplement. 

The  object  is  to  bring  the  student  into  the  atmosphere  of  number  and  of 
numerical  relationships,  realizing  that  for  the  clerical  worker  such  an  appre- 
ciation is  of  fundamental  importance.  Read  A  treatitje  on  computation,  by 
E.  M.  Laugley.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1895. 

2.  Fractions  and  their  decimal  equivalents — terminating,  repeating,  or  cir- 
culating— noting  the  distinction  between  rational  and  irrational  numbers.  Per 
cents  of  f  s.  d.,  etc 

3.  Proportion,  simple  compound,  conjoined  (in  arbitrage),  and  even  alligation, 
if  desired,  simply  enouirh  to  acquaint  the  student  with  it,  because  of  its  useful- 
ness in  chemistry  in  *'  balancing  equations,"  because  it  provides  an  easy  .solu- 
tion to  some  problems  that  would  otherwise  involve  indeterminate  e^iuations, 
and  as  it  completes  the  .'systematic  development  of  the  subject  of  proportion. 

4.  The  method  of  cancellation. 

5.  The  elements  of  the  theory  and  use  of  logarithms.  Slide  rules.  The  busi- 
ness man  should  no  longer  be  afraid  of  the  word  logarithm.  An  extensive 
treatment,  obtainable  only  in  libraries,  is  in  Appendix  12.  Ann.  Rep.,  1S96,  of 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surrey,  under  the  title  "  I>f>garithms,  their  Nature, 
Computation,  and  Uses,"  by  W.  W.  Duffield,  Superintendent.  With  it  are  10 
tables. 

6.  The  use  and  raalcing  of  other  tables,  such  as — 

Interest,  simple  and  compound. 

Discount,  simple  and  compound. 

Annuity,  amount  of.  present  value,  to  amortize,*  etc. 

P>ond  tables.' 


^Thls  topic  is  mentionrd  ht-re  for  convenience,  but  the  actual  use  and  making  of  the 
tables  would  occur  when  each  is  needed. 
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B.  The  alffebra  of  discrete  quaniitim. 

1.  Rational  integral  functions. 

2.  Relationships  between  coefficients  and  roots. 

3.  Multiplication  and  division  with  detached  coefficients. 

4.  Binomial  coeflicieuts — Pascal's  triangle. 

5.  Permutations  and  combinations,  distributions  and  derangements. 

6.  Introduction  to  probabilities. 

7.  Finite  number  series. 

Progressions,  arithmetic  and  geometric. 

Series  whose  law  may  be  determined. 

Introduction  to  finite  differences. 

Intro<luction  to  intei-polation,  extrapolation,  summation. 
S.  Undetermined  coefficients,  applications. 
9.  Mathematical  induction. 
10.  Infinite  series : 

Geometric,  exponential,  logarithmic. 

Convergence,  divergence,  tests. 

C.  The  solution  of  eqiiation» — 

Of  any  degree,  growing  out  of  a  study  of  the  theory  of  equations. 

Of  quadratic. 

Reujainder  theorem,  factor  theorem. 

Transformations,  algebraic  and  geometric  views  of. 

Descartes's  rule  of 'signs. 

Rational  roots  (by  synthetic  division). 

Approximation  of  irrational  roots. 

REFERENCES. 

Bnrnsido,,   W..    and  Panton,   A.   W.     The   theory   of   equations.     New   York,    Longmans, 
rjreen  &  Co.,  1004. 

Chrystal,  George.     Textbook  of  algebra.     Edinburgh,  A.  and  C.  Black.   188(>-89.     2  vols. 

liall.  H.  S.  and  Knight,  S.  R.      Selected  topics  from  higher  algebra.     New  York,  London, 
Macmlllan  Co.,   1908. 
.Some  recent  books  on  the  subiect  are  : 

Schlauch,  W.  S.     Commercial  algebra.     Book  11.     Boston.  Ginn  &  Co.,  1918. 

Skinner,  E.  B.     College  al.gebra.     New  York.  Macmillan  Co.,  1917.     Chap.  XIV.     263  p. 

Young.   S.  W.,  and  Morgan,  F.  M.     Elementary  mathematical  analysis.     New  York,  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1917.     548  p.     (Chapters  YIII  and  IX.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  subject  of  permutations  and  combinations  has 
been  introduced  early.     That  is  for  two  reasons : 

1.  The  subject  above  all  others  enforces,  compels  correct  interpretation,  con- 
centration, clear  thinking,  definite  statements.  This  will  lead  to  the  formation 
of  the  habits  of  thought  which  is  the  most  important  object  of  education  to 
develop. 

2.  The  students,  for  some  years  to  come,  will  vary  considerably  in  the  kind 
of  preparation  for  the  work  of  these  collegiate  schools  of  business.  Mature, 
experienced  men,  for  whom  in  part  these  schools  exist,  will  be  in  class  with 
young  men  fresh  from  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Board.  The 
subject  of  permutations  and  combinations  will  be  new,  fresh,  interesting  to, 
and  within  the  understanding  of,  all  members  of  the  class  alike,  and  will  force 
upon  the  consciousness  of  all  the  cardinal  purpose  of  the  educational  cour.se. 

The  examples  and  exercises  throu.ghout  shall  be  from  practical  business  of 
to-day.  It  shall  be  their  object  to  illustrate  and  illumine  the  topic  under  con- 
sideration and  to  reveal  its  applicability  where  that  had  not  been  apparent. 

The  foregoing  covers  the  theoretical  preparation  for  a  text  like  The  Mathe- 
matical Theory  of  Investment,  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Skinner  (Ginn  &  Co.,  1913),  which 
may  be  used  during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
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Among  the  topics  considered  near  the  close  of  the  first  lialf  year  and  in  pre- 
paration for  which  the  outside  reading  may  be  done  is  that  of  foreign  exchange 
and  trade  acceptances,  which  will  rapidly  come  into  general  use  in  both 
domestic  and  foreign  trade.  The  following  are  books  that  may  be  assigned  for 
reading  itnd  rop<irt : 

REFERENCES. 

Claro,  George.     The  A,  B,  C  of  foreign  exchange.     New  York,  Macmillan  Co..  1893. 
(Josch(>n,  (Jcoi-ge  ,1.      The  theory  of  foioij,'n  esclianges.      New  York,  Charlt'.s  Scribner's  Sons. 
Maiiiraflf.    Anthony    W.       International    exchange.       New    York,    Anthony    W.    Margraff, 

1012.     229  I). 
.«<har.  .7.   F.     Technik  des  Bankizcsohaftos.      (Oivos   thi>  aocountancy.  too.) 
Spalding,   Wm.    P.     Foreign   exchange  and    foreign   liills.     New   York,    Sir   Isaac   Pitman 

&   Sons.    1915.      216  p. 
Swoboda,  Otto,  and  Furst,  Mas.  Die  Arbitrage.     Berlin.  Ilando  nnd  Spener,  1900. 
Withers.  Hartley.     International  linance.     New   Vork,  K.  1'.   Dutton  &  Co.,   1916.     183  p. 

Money  changing.     Now  York.  E.  P.  Dutton  iS:  Co..  1018.     188  p. 

Stocks  and  .shares.     New  York.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co..  1010.     .S72  p. 

The  business  of  finance.     New  York,  E.  P.  Dulton  &  Co.,  1918.     204  p. 

The  meaning  of  money.     New  York.  E.  P.  Dulton  &  Co..  1916.     807  p. 

^Va^  and  Lombard  street.     New  Y'ork.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co..  1015.     171  p. 

a»{rf  Palgrave.  Sir  R.  H.     The  English  banking  system.     Washington,  D.  C,  Supt. 

of    Documents.    1910. 

The  brochures  published  by  many  large  banking  houses  as,  in  New  York,  by  The 
National  City  Bank,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  The  American  Exchange  National  Bank,  and 
others. 

II.     Ki.NEMATic  Mathematics. 
The  ideas  of  function,  change,  continuity,  and  continuous  change,  of  variation 

and  approximation. 
The  graph  of  rational  integral  functions  of  comnvm  and  familiar  occurrence. 
of  other  functions   that   arise,   as   cost,   interest,   annuity,   present   value, 
charts  for  wages,  for  exchange  and  arbitrage. 
The  principles  of  analytic  geometry.     The  equation  of  a  locus,  the  locus  of 
an  equation,  the  discussion  of  an  equation. 

a—arn  1  — (1+0""  .  ■•     • 

Plotting  functions  as  ASn= -^j—;;- J  a„= —     •     — >   considering  in  turn 

two  of  the  quantities  as  variable  and  the  others  as  constant   or  as  a 
parameter. 
Developing  functions  whose  graphs  shall  be  of  type  foiTus  for  use  later  in 
statistical  work. 
Elements  of  analytic  geometry  in  three  dimensions. 

SFCOXD  y?;ar. 

Elements  <>f  the  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

Elements  of  the  calculus  of  finite  differences. 

The  tiieory  of  probability. 

The  method  of  least  squares. 

Fitting  sim[iler  curves  to  data. 

Statistical  measures. 

Correlation. 

THIRD    AND    FOURTH    YEAR. 

The  mathematical  theory  of  statistics. 

An    elec-tive   and    graduate    course — Seminar    on    Riometrika    nnd    present 
wi-iters. 
An  advan<'ed  mathematical  theory  of  interest  and  life  contingencies. 

A  graduate  course  following  the  Institute  of  Actuaries'  text  book.     Parts 
I  and  IT. 
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Brunt.    David.     The    combination    of    observations.     New    York.    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons, 
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EldertoD,   VT.     Frequency   curves   and   correlation.     Chicago,    Spectator   Co. 

Fisher,    Arne.     The    mathematical    theory    of    probabilities.     New    York     Macmillan    Co, 

1915.     171  p.      (Reissue,  with  new  chapters.  1922.) 
Giffln,  Sir  Robert.      Statistics.      New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  101:?.      4S.j  p 
Quetelet.  L.  A.     Letters  on  the  theory  of  probabilities.     London.  C.  &  E.  Layton    1849 
Rietz,  H.  L.,  Crathorne.  A.  R.,  atid  Rietz,  J.  C.     Mathematics  of  finance.     New  York    Holt 

&   Co.,    1921.     280  +  xiii   p. 
Rugg.   H.   O.     Statistical  methods  applied  to  education.     Boston,   Houghton  Mifflin  Co 

1917.      410  +  .xviii  p.  '' 

Runge,   C.     Graphical   methods.     New  York,   Columbia   University   Press.   1912. 
Walton.  Seymour,  Mathematics  of  accounting  and  finance.     New  Y^ork,  Ronald  Press  Co 

1921.     274  p.  ■' 

Wright.    T.    W.,    and   Hayford,   J.   F.     Adju-stment   of   observations.     New   York,   D    Van 

Nostrand  Co.,   1906. 
Y'ule.  G.  Udny.     An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  statistics.     Philadelphia.  J    B    Linnin- 
.       cott  Co.,  1917.     381  p.      (Rev.  ed.,  1919.     398  p.)  ^ 

Zizek.  Franz,  uiicJ  Persons,   W.  M.      Statistical  averages.     New  York,   Henry   Holt  &  Co.. 

1913.       392  p.  ' 

BUSINESS   PSYCHOLOGY  AND   ETHICS. 

By  James  E.  LorcH. 

Professor   of   Experimental    Psychology    and    Method,    ScJwol   of   Pedagogy,   New    York 

University. 

The  study  of  psychology  and  ethics  is  rapidly  gaining;  recognition  as  funda- 
mental or  basic  work  for  everyone  who  is  preparing  to  enter  business  as  a 
profession.  Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  mind,  its  attributes,  limitations, 
development,  springs  of  action,  and  control.  The  psychology  of  the  business 
man  may  be  a  crude  "  rule  of  thumb  "  psychology,  based  largely  upon  inac- 
curate, and  frequently  prejudiced,  observation  of  a  limited  group  of  cases,  or 
derived  from  popular  magazines  and  Sunday  newspapers,  or  he  may  possess 
a  knowledge  of  psychology  that  has  been  established  upon  general  laws  scien- 
tifically developed  by  means  of  extended  study  and  investigation. 

Business  psychologj-  comprises  a  group  of  psychological  problems  that  can 
be  applied  directly  or  indirectly  to  business  operations.  The  fundamental 
principles  are  in  no  v\'ay  different  from  the  principles  of  general  psychology. 
Illustrative  material,  however,  comes  from  the  domain  of  business  operations, 
and  emphasis  is  placetl  on  the  somewhat  limited  group  of  laws  that  obviously 
fall  into  business  operations.  In  many  institutions  the  course  in  business 
psychology  is  based  upon  the  study  of  standard  or  general  textbooks  of  psychol- 
ogy. In  such  cases  the  student  will  find  it  necessary  to  make  his  own  applica- 
tions. He  will  also  find  it  desirable  to  touch  lightly  upon,  or  to  omit  altogether, 
many  topics  that  have  a  remote  bearing  on  business,  as  for  example,  localiza- 
tion of  functions,  details  of  sense  organs,  and  space  perception. 

The  introductory  course  in  business  psychology  should  be  a  general  course, 
that  is  it  should  include  psychological  problems  that  apply  to  a  wide  range  of 
business  activities.  Following  this  first  course,  and  based  upon  it,  the  student 
may  consider  special  groups  of  problems,  as  for  example,  the  psychology  of 
salesmanship,  psychology  of  advertising,  mental  rating  of  employees,  vocational 
guidance  and  placement,  and  the  psychology  of  factory  management. 

The  following  topics  should  be  included  in  the  first  or  general  course  in 

business  psychology: 

I.  t^elf-analysis. — A  study  of  the  mental  traits  generally  callwl  for  in  busi- 
ness— observation,  concentration,  memory,  imagination,  reason,  knowledge, 
ambition,  confidence,  loyalty,  enthusiasm,  cheerfulness,  reliability,  energy, 
persistence,  initiative,  self-control.  Self -analysis  should  enable  the  student 
to  realize  which  of  his  traits  are  strong  and  dependable  and  which  are  weak 
and  undeveloped.  He  should  also  be  able,  as  the  result  of  his  study,  to  make 
a  more  accurate  estimate  as  to  the  mental  traits  of  others. 

II.  Mental  development. — An  analysis  of  the  content  and  processes  involved 
in  each  trait  mentioned  in  I,  in  order  to  determine  methods  of  strengthening 
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traits  tliat  show  undesirable  weakness.  This  applies  in  ttie  first  place  to  self- 
(levi>I(ipiiient,  but  also  carries  with  it  the  methods  to  be  followed  in  deveU)pin^ 
these  same  traits  in  others. 

IIT.  The  application  of  the  principles  of  habit  formation  to  traits,  prlncij^ally 
to  the  traits  involved  in  disposition  and  action,  those  fornung  the  basis  of 
character. 

IV.  ^pn'nffs  of  action. — The  natural  (instinctive)  and  the  acquired  impulses 
and  inhibitions.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  instincts,  conscious  an<i 
unconscious  imitation,  tbe  influence  of  health,  sex,  age,  race,  and  social  environ- 
ment in  modifyinc:  ori?inal  springs  of  action  and  methods  of  evaluating  springs 
of  action,  and  effect  of  substitution  of  motives. 

V.  Tjfprs  of  decision  and  methods  of  control. — These  should  be  stiidied  in  the 
first  place  by  special  reference  to  one's  self  and  may  then  be  applied  in  order 
to  effect  decisions  in  others.  In  this  section  should  also  be  included  topics  on 
suggestion  and  obedience. 

On  completing  the  topics  enumerated  above  the  student  should  be  ready  to 
take  up  special  problems  in  the  psychologj-  of  business : 

VI.  Psychologif  of  (id  ver Using. 

VII.  Psycliology  of  salesmanship. 

VIII.  Psychology  of  management. 

IX.  Scientific  vocational  guidance  on  selection  of  employee-i. 

X.  Fatigue  and  7-e(reation  as  factors  in  efficiency. 

XI.  Acquisition,  of  skill. 

XII.  Working  with  others. — Cooperation,  rivalry,  helping  and  hindering,  th« 
development  of  morale. 
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Special  topics. 

Adams.  II.  F.     Advertising  and  its  mental  laws.     Macmillan  Co.,  1920. 

Fook.     Psychology  of  skill.     Missoula.  University  of  Montana,   1908. 

r;i]l)rpth,  L.  E.     Psychology  of  management.     New  York.  Sturgis  &  Walton,  1914.     344  p. 
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Co.,   1913.     .^21  p. 

Business  psycholojry.     Chicago,  La  Salle  Extension  University,  1915.     29G  p. 

Parsons^rank.     Choosimr  a  vocation.     New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1909. 

Scott.     W.     r>.      Influencing    men    in    business.     New    York,     Honald    Press    Co.,    1916. 
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The  psychology  of  advertising.     Boston,  Small.  Maynard  &  Co..  1908. 

Taylor,  F.  W.      Shop  management.     New  York.  Harper  &  Bros.,  1911.     207  p. 

The  principles  of  scientific  management.     New  York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1911. 

BUSINESS  ETHICS. 

Business  ethics  must  be  founded  on  the  fundamental  proposition  that  the 
standard  of  conduct,  duties,  and  obligations,  must  be  maintained  in  business 
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transactions  as  well  as  in  non-busiuess  activities.  There  is  no  special  dispenf=!a- 
tion  of  morality  for  the  business  world.  The  great  problem  in  business  ethics 
will  be  to  awaken  students  to  the  realization  that  a  single  code  of  ethics  must 
be  followed.  The  topics  to  be  included  in  the  study  of  business  ethics  are  there- 
fore not  different  in  any  essential  from  the  topics  treated  in  any  standard 
course  in  general,  ethics.  Illustrative  material,  however,  must  be  drawn  from 
business  activities  rather  than  from  social  life. 

The  following  topii?s  should  be  included  in  the  course :  I.  Evolution  of  moral- 
ity ;  II.  Origin  of  social  morality :  III.  The  theory  of  morality ;  IV.  The  mean- 
ing of  duty ;  V.  The  consideration  of  special  problems  of  social  and  business 
practice — self-consciousness  and  altruism,  loyalty,  patriotism,  cooperation,  in- 
dustrial duties,  social  and  industrial  alleviation. 
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THE    STUDY    OF   BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION    AND    ORGANIZA- 
TION. 

In  Preparation  for  Foreign  Trade. 

By  Aethuk  E.  Swanso^', 
8^canson  Ogilvie  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Industrial  Engineers. 

Occasionally  the  term  "  business  administration  "  is  used  in  a  broad  sense 
to  include  all  the  functions  of  a  business.  It  is  then  virtually  synonymous 
v,'ith  the  term  "  business."  More  frequently,  however,  it  is  used  to  denote  the 
strictly  executive  functions  in  the  management  of  business.  In  discussing 
the  place  that  a  study  of  administration  and  organization  should  occupy  in  a 
course  of  training  for  foreign  trade,  the  term  "business  administration"  is 
used  in  this  latter  sense. 

Business  organization  is  also  used  in  a  twofold  way.  People  speak,  for 
instance,  of  organizing  a  company  and  refer  then  to  the  steps  that  must  be 
taken  in  order  to  incorporate.  Again  they  speak  of  their  business  as  being  well 
organized  and  refer  then  to  the  manner  in  which  the  functions  of  their  busi- 
ness are  facilitated  by  the  disposition  of  personnel,  euuipment,  and  processes. 
It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  the  term  "  organization  "  is  used  here. 

The  study  cf  business  administration  and  organization  in  preparation  for 
foreign  trade  should  include  a  course  in  the  elements  of  administration  and 
organization  vxith  general  application  to  business  of  any  character  and  a 
special  course  in  the  administration  and  organization  of  businesses  or  depart- 
ments of  such  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 

It  Is  particularly  desirable  that  the  student  precede  his  special  study  of 
the  administration  and  organization  of  businesses  enga.ged  in  foreign  trade  by 
a  general  course  in  business  administration  and  organization,  because  the 
student  is  then  made  to  realize  that  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
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between  foreign  and  domestic  business,  but  that  foreign  business  differs  from 
domestic  mainly  in  that  business  is  conducted  under  veiy  different  conditions. 

The  general  course  in  the  elements  of  administration  or  organization  should 
include  a  treatment  of  such  factors  as  the  adjustment  of  the  organization 
ami  administration  to  the  purposes  of  the  business  and  the  conditions  of  opera- 
tion ;  the  delegation  of  authority,  including  such  factors  as  departmentization, 
centralization,  and  decentralization;  the  control  of  delegated  authority  by 
means  of  reports,  conferences,  and  personal  relations ;  the  relation  of  authority 
to  responsibility  ;  functional  specialization  as  it  relates  to  both  the  delegation 
of  authority  and  the  efficiency  of  the  personnel ;  the  correlation  of  departments 
and  processes  so  that  the  activity  of  each  person  or  unit  contributes  effectively 
to  the  activity  of  the  whole  and  so  that  a  balance  is  maintained  ;  the  standardiza- 
tion of  materials,  equipment,  and  processes;  the  utilization  and  preparation  of 
reports;  discipline;  employment;  training;  wage  policy,  and  relation  of  busi- 
ness to  such  external  agencies  as  the  National  Government  and  State  govern- 
ments, public  opinion,  competition,  etc. 

In  such  a  course  in  the  elements  of  administration  and  organization  the 
object  should  be  to  bring  out  for  the  student  the  significance  of  these  factors 
in  business.  It  would  not  be  possible,  nor  would  it  be  desirable,  to  give  him 
in  such  a  course  a  detailed  knowledge  of  all  these  factors.  Talking,  for  instance, 
the  utilization  and  preparation  of  reports,  it  would  not  be  the  purpose  of  the 
course  to  train  the  student  in  the  preparation  of  complicated  reports  for  which 
an  accounting  training  is  essential.  The  purpose  would  be  to  show  the  value 
of  such  reports  in  the  management  of  a  business  and  to  show  how  their  prepa- 
ration is  controlled  by  their  utilization  for  administrative  purposes. 

A  considerable  amount  of  illustrative  material  should  be  introduced  in  the 
course  as  each  factor  is  taken  up  for  discussion.  In  part  this  can  be  supplied 
by  giving  the  student  detailed  descriptions  of  the  organization  and  the  admin- 
istration of  typical  businesses.  In  part  It  can  be  accomplished  by  inspection 
reports.  Neither  of  these  methods  is  very  satisfactory.  The  laboratory  method 
is  the  most  effective,  but  it  can  be  used  with  difficulty  and  only  in  a  limited  way 
except  for  advanced  students. 

The  special  course  in  administration  and  organization  as  it  applies  to 
businesses  engaged  in  foreign  trade  should  comprise  a  study  of  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  different  business  institutions  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  with  a  view  to  understanding  not  only  how  they  are  organized  and 
administered  but  why  they  must  be  organized  and  administered  in  a  special 
way.  It  is  particularly  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  student  to  show 
how  the  factors  discussed  in  the  elements  of  the  business  administration  and 
organization  are  present  in  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  business. 

The  business  institutions  to  be  studied  will  include  the  export  commission 
house,  the  export  merchant,  the  export  forwarder,  the  rrianufacturer's  agent, 
the  export  departments  of  businesses  selling  direct,  export  branch  houses, 
advertising  airencies  that  place  advertising  in  foreign  countries,  foreign  credit 
agencies,  and   trade  associations. 

It  is  important  that  the  student  taking  such  a  course  be  acquainted,  with  the 
marketing,  creflit  and  finan<^ing  functions  of  an  exporting  business,  because,  as 
previously  stated,  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  business  is  in  a 
large  measure  determined  by  the  functions  of  a  business  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  operated.  The  course  might  well  be  so  arranged  as  to  provide 
for  the  special  treatment  of  the  organization  and  management  of  such  depart- 
ments as  purchasing,  sales,  advertising,  credit?,  finance,  shipping,  invoicing, 
and  accounting. 
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The  courses  should  preferably  be  semester  courses  and  should  be  taken  as 
late  in  the  course  of  training  as  practicable. 
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ACCOUNTING  APPLIED  TO  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

By  John  Raymond  Wxldman, 

Head  Professor  of  Accounting,  School  of  Commerce,  Accoimts,  and  Finance,  Xctc  York 

University. 

The  parties  to  foreign  trade  are  the  importer,  the  exporter,  the  transporter, 
the  warehouseman,  and  the  banker.  Accounting  applied  to  foreign  trade  must 
therefore  be  considered  from  the  respective  points  of  view  of  the  parties. 

The  accounting  relating  to  the  importing  and  exporting  of  merchandise  does 
not  differ  from  other  accounting  except  that  it  emphasizes  the  expenses  inci- 
dent to  customhouse  clearance,  warehousing,  ocean  as  well  as  land  transporta- 
tion, and  requires  a  slight  knowledge  of  foreign  exchange. 

The  accounting  relating  to  transportation  and  warehousing  as  industries 
must  be  differentiated  from  that  which  arises  out  of  the  relations  between  these 
parties  and  the  importer  and  exporter,  respectively.  In  no  case  is  the  account- 
ing out  of  the  ordinary  except  that  of  the  ocean  transportation  company  where 
the  company  is  required  to  collect  from  foreign  shippers  in  foreign  currency. 

The  accounting  for  the  banker  must  take  cognizance  not  only  of  the  usual 
banking  operation  but  of  the  somewhat  complicated  foreign  exchange  feature. 

A  university  course  in  "  Accounting  applied  to  foreign  trade "  must  needs 
take  into  consideration  the  extent  to  which  "  background  "  courses  such  as  the 
history  of  commerce,  foreign  trade  and  transportation,  and  theory  of  foreign 
exchange,  are  available  and  prerequisite.  In  the  ideal  curriculum  they  would 
be  both  available  and  prerequisite,    In  the  majority  of  instances  in  which  the 
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suggestions  whidi  follow  umy  be  of  use,  it  is  probable  that  such  courses  will  be 
lacking,  hence  the  course  in  accounting  should  lay  the  foundation  in  history, 
economics,  and  finance,  and  perhaps  take  on  more  of  a  composite  nature  than 
would  be  usual  in  the  ideal  cuiTiculum. 

As  outlined  below,  it  should  be  offered  Pxo  one-hour  periods  a  week  for  two 
semesters.  Stripped  of  tlie  material  other  than  that  which  is  strictly  account- 
ing, one  semester  would  probably  suffice.  In  either  case  it  should  follow  the 
coiirse  in  general  accimnting.  It  shotdd  be  presontetl  as  a  combined  lecture  and 
laboratory  course  with  liberal  assignments  of  collateral  reading. 

OUTLINE. 

Historic.il  background  leading  up  to  the  status  of  the  United  States  prior  to 
the  World  War.  Effect  of  the  World  Yvar  ou  the  commercial  and  financial 
relations  of  the  United  States.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  as  a  factor  in  develop- 
ing the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  Outlook  for  the  future  of  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  United  States.     The  Webb  Act. 

The  matei-ials  of  foreign  trade.  The  commodity  needs  of  the  United  States. 
Imports  for  past  five  years.  Foreign  markets  and  opportunities.  Exports  for 
past  five  years.  General  and  special  characteristics  of  export  commodities. 
The  question  of  packing.     Warehouse,  port,  and  shipping  facilities. 

The  agencies  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  trade.  The  exporter,  as  principal, 
as  agent,  the  forwarder.  The  functions,  relations,  and  charges  of — the  dray- 
man ;  the  warehouseman ;  the  Government  in  the  e:s:ercise  of  supervision  and 
restrictions;  the  insurer:  the  ocenn  transportation  company.  The  documents 
and  shipping  papers;  bills  of  lading;  consular  invoices;  shipper's  export 
declaration ;  invoices  of  the  drayman  and  the  insurance  company.  Tlie 
importer  and  his  relation  to  the  ocean  transportation  company ;  to  the  customs 
department  of  the  Government;  to  the  customhouse  broker;  the  warehouseman  ; 
the  local  transportation  company.  The  documents  for  imports;  incoming  bills 
of  lading;  custondiouse  entry  blank;  declaration;  duty  deposit;  appraiser's  re- 
port; release;  duty  adjustment;  marine  insurance;  inward  freight;  and  cartage. 

Expenses  characteristic  of  the  exporter:  Ontwnrd  cartage  (depository  to  the 
steamship  pier);  consular  invoices;  ocean  freight;  marine  insurance;  ware- 
house charges ;  forwarder's  commission.  Characteristic  expenses  of  the  im- 
porter: Ocean  freight  and  marine  insurance  (-usually  included  in  purchase 
invoice)  ;  customhouse  broker;  duty;  inward  cartage. 

Principle  of  thp  draft.  Two-party  drafts.  Three-party  drafts.  Bookkeeping 
for  drafts.    The  trade  acceptance. 

Specimen  transactions  illustrating  purchases  and  sales  of  merchandise  with 
importing  and  exporting  ex^ienses ;  di'awbacks;  packing  costs  and  their  relation 
to  claims  for  goods  damaged  in  transit;  owned  goods  and  consigned  goods; 
goods  sold  on  open  account;  draft;  trade  acceptance;  conversion  of  invoices 
from  English,  French,  German.  Dutch,  and  South  American  currencies  to  United 
States  cun*ency.  Statements  of  facts  and  problems  correlating  the  above  and 
introducing  statements  refpiiring  conversion  to  and  from  branch  offices  and 
ff'i'pign  agencies.  Standard  rates  for  conversion  of  accounts  current.  Inci- 
dontal  profit  on  exchange. 

Theory  of  foreign  exchange.  Function  of  the  foreign -exchange  banker;  ex- 
change parities;  conversions.  International  banking.  Sources  of  exchange. 
Demands  for  exchange.  Tlie  gold  i>oints.  Expenses  incident  to  the  shipment  of 
gold.  The  various  kinds  of  exchange;  bankers'  long  bills,  short  bills,  cable 
tran.sfprs,  commercial  clean  long,  clean  short,  documentary  long,  documentary 
short,  documents  on  acceptance,  documents  on  payment. 
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The  foreigu-exchange  department;  organization,  function,  records,  relation 
to  general  organization  of  tlie  bank.  Tiie  foreign-excliange  controlling  account 
in  tlie  general  books. 

Operation  of  the  books  of  the  foreign-exchange  department.  The  foreign- 
esciiange  ledger,  with  supporting  books.  Long  and  short  bills  purcha.sed.  Long 
and  short  bills  sold.  Bank  acceptances.  Trade  acceptances.  Letter.s  of  credit. 
Travelers'  checks.  Foreign  money  bought  and  sold.  Arbitrage  transactions. 
Reconciliation  of  foreign  bank  accounts,  showing  profit  in  each  account.  State- 
ment of  profit  and  loss  for  foreign-exchange  department. 
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STATISTICS  AS  APPLIED  TO  BUSINESS. 

By  Horace  Seceist, 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Statistics,  NortMocstem  University. 
Whatever  motives  may  prompt  one  to  enter  business,  the  pecuniary  one  is 
undoubtedly  potent.    Business  success  is  measured  in  terms  of  realized  profits ; 
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and  to  determine  tliese  accurate  accounting  is  necessary.  Accountinjr  and  sta- 
tistics may  be  said  to  be  the  universal  languages  of  business.  Accounting,  as 
a  business  tool,  has  been  developed  during  the  last  dozen  years  and  is  now  being 
used  to  determine  costs  in  all  their  different  phases.  Statistics,  as  a  method 
in  business  and  as  a  cDmpaniou  to  accounting,  has  had  even  a  more  recent  but 
no  less  important  development.  Both  have  grown  in  spite  of  business  distrusts 
and  lethargy.  The  prejudice  against  statistics  is  to  be  sought  more  in  their 
abuse  than  in  their  use,  and  this  fact  the  business  man  is  coming  to  see.  No 
longer  can  business  be  conducted  successfully  by  a  rule-of-thumb  method  nor 
accounts  and  statistics  be  ignored.  Markets  must  be  analyzed  and  production 
costs  scrutinized.  The  facts  of  industry  must  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  determi- 
nation of  business  policy. 

Statistics  in  business  n'.ay  be  used  in  the  solution  of  two  types  of  problems — 
first,  those  associated  with  internal,  and,  second,  those  associated  with  external 
conditions.  Internal  problems  of  production,  of  the  supply  and  control  of 
labor,  of  organization,  etc.,  lend  themselves  to  statistical  treatment.  In  the 
same  way  problems  beyond  the  sphere  of  individual  businesses  due  to  competi- 
tion, relationship  with  the  State,  may  also  be  studied  and  measured  statisti- 
cally. It  is  probably  this  latter  side  of  business  to  which  may  be  traced  the 
increased  use  of  statistics  as  a  means  of  forestalling  the  consequences  of  keen 
competition  and  of  mi'usuring  the  results  of  State  activity  \ipon  business. 

What  are  statistics?  Statistics  may  be  defined,  briefly,  as  numerical  aggre- 
gates, enumerated  or  estimated  according  to  reasonable  standards  of  accuracy, 
collected  in  a  systematic  manner  for  a  predetermined  purpose,  and  placed  in 

relationship  to  each  other.  Statistical  methods  may  be  defined  so  as  to  include 
all  methods  of  analysis  and  synthe.sis  by  means  of  which  statistics  may  be 
collected  and  used  to  describe  or  explain  phenomena  in  their  individual  or 
related  capacities.  The  goal  of  statistical  studies  is  comparison,  and  this  may 
relate  to  time,  to  place,  and  to  condition. 

The  business  man  desires  to  compare  his  business  with  that  of  his  competitor; 
to  compare  this  year's  operation  with  last  year's;  to  compare  one  department 
with  another,  etc.  To  do  so  by  means  of  statistics  necessitates  the  use  of 
aggregates  or  numerical  facts  in  terms  of  standardized  units  of  measurement. 
Imperfect  measurements  and  crude  units  will  not  suffice.  The  unit  of  measure- 
ment in  business,  as  in  all  science,  is  fundamental.  In  the  physical  sciences 
it  is  definite  and  standardized.  In  the  business  world,  however,  units  are  far 
less  definite  and  their  meaning  dependent  upon  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
used.  Comparisons  are  valid  or  invalid  largely  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
accuracy  and  homogeneity  which  characterizes  the  units  employed. 

The  statistical  methods  most  commonly  used  by  business  men  are  tabulation 
and  graphics.  Tabulation  serves  the  purpose  of  putting  in  lines  and  columns, 
under  stub  and  caption  headings,  data  classified  according  to  relationships 
which  are  significant  for  the  purpose  in  mind.  Tabulation  grows  out  of  analysis 
and  registers  the  relations  between  facts  which  are  thought  to  be  significant. 
Tables  may  be  simple  or  complex,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  data  which 
they  contain  and  the  complexity  of  the  relations  which  they  register.  As  a 
statistical  device  for  classifying  Itusiness  facts,  they  are  fundamental,  but  their 
appearance  and  complexity  are  oftentimes  forbidding. 

(Jraphics.  on  the  other  band,  at  once  arrest  attention.  They  may  be  divided 
Into  two  main  group.s — diagrams,  in  which  lines,  surfaces,  and  volumes  are 
employed ;  and  graphics  proper,  which  consist  of  graphs  and  curves.  Graphic 
devices  are  valuidile  because  of  their  appeal  to  the  eyi-.  It  is  their  i)ower  of 
suggestion  which  is  imix»rtant  and,  at  the  same  time,  dangerous.    A  diagram 
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drawn  out  of  scale,  or  a  graph  dissociated  from  tlie  concrete  data  which  it 
depicts,  may  be  highly  deceptive.  Both  may  illustrate  faulty  data  and  in 
themselves  never  reveal  the_  fact.  Graphics  rarely  add  new^  meaning  to  sta- 
tistical facts.  What  they  do  is  to  throw  into  bold  outline  relationships  which 
may  lie  concealed  in  tables.  Their  appeal  is  to  the  eye  and  not  necessarily 
to  the  intellect,  and  they  should  be  used  with  caution  and  circumspection.  In 
business,  where  data  are  accurate  and  the  desire  to  deceive  lacking,  graphic 
devices  may  be  successfully  employed,  not  only  to  give  to  executives  and 
others  vivid  impressions  of  operating  efficiency  in  the  past  but  likewise  to 
suggest  or  .to  forecast  the  future.  Graphic  devices  are  almost  of  infinite  variety 
and  may  be  used  in  almost  all  of  the  diiferent  phases  of  business  activity.  It 
is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  they  are  secondary  to  the  analysis  which 
is  required  for  the  preparation  of  the  material  which  is  to  be  illustrated. 

An  example  of  the  use  to  which  statistical  methods  in  business  are  put  may 
be  helpful.  The  business  man  is  constantly  in  need  of  a  barometer  and  fore- 
caster of  trade  conditions.  If  he  can  know  what  the  future  will  bring,  if  he 
can  gauge  his  productive  activity  in  line  with  industrial  and  financial  con- 
ditions, his  business  will  be  stabilized  and  his  methods  made  more  profitable. 
He  is  therefore  seeking  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  statistical  facts  growing 
out  of  trade  relations,  banking  and  finance,  manufacturing  conditions,  stock 
and  bond  transactions,  etc.  In  response  to  his  needs,  certain  organizations 
have  prepared  and  are  marketing  so-called  "  statistical  services,"  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  interpret  fundamental  business  and  industrial  statistics.  Until 
recently,  little  if  any  science  has  characterized  such  services. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  however,  both  a  business  barometer  and  a  busi- 
ness forecaster  have  been  worked  out  on  scientific  principles.  The  method  of 
correlation,  developed  by  Sir  Francis  Galton  and  perfected  by  Karl  Pearson, 
has  definitely  been  adapted  to  business  data.  To-day,  not  only  is  this  method 
used  by  statisticians  in  the  interpretation  of  business  facts  but  also  by  psychol- 
ogists in  choosing  and  grading  men,  by  agriculturalists  in  selecting  farm  prod- 
ucts and  farm  animals,  by  breeders  and  others  in  improving  animal  stock  in 
this  and  other  countries.  Probably  no  more  promising  field  of  statistical  in- 
quiry, so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  business  man  are  concerned,  has  been 
developed  in  the  last  decade  than  the  application  of  the  method  of  correlation 
to  the  development  of  business  barometers. 

Business,  to  be  successful,  must  be  scientific.  Business  men  are  coming 
keenly  to  realize  this  fact.  A  scientific  tool  w'hich  is  available  and  may  be 
of  inestimable  service  toward  the  development  of  business,  as  a  science,  is 
the  method  of  statistics. 

Statistical  studies  should  come  relatively  late  in  the  student's  work,  since 
they  are  technical,  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  business  conditions,  and  for  their 
successful  perusal,  require  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  maturity.  At  least 
one-half  year  of  four  to  five  hours  a  week  is  necessai-y  for  an  introductory 
course.  A  large  portion  of  this  time  should  be  devoted  to  laboratory  problems 
illustrative  of  the  principles  discussed  in  the  text.  It  is  well  to  duplicate  in 
this  part  of  the  course,  so  far  as  can  be  done,  actual  statistical  work. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  TARIFFS. 

By  F.  W.  Taussig, 
Professor  of  Economics,  Harvard  University.     Former  chairman  of  United  States  Tariff 

Commission. 

A  course  of  study  looking  to  preparation  on  these  subjects  is  best  carried  on 
in  connection  with  a  general  college  cour.se,  that  course  being  arranged  -with  a 
view  to  giving  not  only  a  general  education,  but  special  training  and  informa- 
tion on  the  particular  subjects  here  mentioned. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  prescribe  or  recommend  a  rigid  schedule  or  to  indicate 
in  detail  at  what  stage  and  with  what  degree  of  intensive  application  individual 
topics  are  to  be  taken  up.  There  should  be  training  in  such  general  fields  as 
natural  science,  philosophy,  literature,  and  especially  English.  In  the  field  of 
natural  science,  chemistry  is  the  most  important  subject.  The  main  elements 
of  a  general  education  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  subjects  which  relate  more  particularly  to  foreign  trade  and  tariffs  are: 
Modern  languages,  especially  French,  Spanish,  German;  Government  (political 
science  and  international  law)  ;  the  principles  of  economics;  commercial  geog- 
raphy, commercial  arithmetic,  and  economic  history ;  money  and  banking,  trans- 
portation, corporate  organization  and  combinations,  and  like  subjects  in  applied 
economics;  the  theory  and  practice  of  statistics;  international  trade;  tariffs  and 
tariff  history  ;  foreign  exchange. 

In  general,  the  order  in  which  these  subjects  may  be  profitably  taken  up  is 
as  follows : 

1.  Modern  languages  should  be  begun  early,  if  possible,  in  preparatory  schools, 
and  should  be  studied  to  the  point  where  an  easy  command  of  reading  is 
acquired.  It  is  desirable  al.so  to  attain  command  of  the  si)oken  language,  but 
this  is  not  indispen.suble.  Not  all  of  the  languages  mentioned  neetl  l)e  taken  up. 
It  is  better  to  have  real  command  of  one  than  an  ineffective  smattering  of  two 
or  three.  The  study  of  a  language  should  ordinarily  be  continued  through  at 
least  two  years,  and  command  of  it  tested  and  bettered  by  its  use  in  the  study 
of  political  and  economic  subjects. 

2.  Both  government  and  economics  should  also  be  taken  up  early.  If  a  com- 
plete college  course  of  f<iur  yesir-^  is  phinned,  it  is  well  to  begin  with  govern- 
ment in  the  first  year  and  follow  with  the  principles  of  economics  in  the  second 
year.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  against  taking  up  both  government  and 
.economics  in  the  first  year,  provided  that  in  that  yo.ir,  or  in  the  subsequent 
yearft.  there  is  not  complete  neglect  of  the  other  constituents  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion.    Commercial  arithmetic  may  also  be  taken  up  in  the  first  year. 

.'}.  After  a  year  of  economics  nnd  government  a  further  stutly  of  more 
specialized  topics  should  be  undertaken.  Among  the  topics  of  special  ini- 
portanr-e  in  economics  are  coniimTcial  geography;  economif  histoiy,  and  espe- 
cially the  economic  history  of  modern  times ;  transportation ;  money  and  bank- 
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iiig;  corporate  organization  and  corporate  finance,  including  combinations  and 
public  utilities.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  up  each  and  every  one  of  these 
subjects.  A  selection  among  them  may  be  made.  Commercial  geography  and 
economic  histoi-j'  should,  however,  not  be  omitted. 

The  special  subjects  to  which  the  preceding  preparation  leads,  namely,  the 
theory  of  international  trade,  tariff  liistory  and  experience,  and  foreign  ex- 
change, need  not  necessarily  be  postponed  to  the  last  year  or  final  stages.  Nor 
need  they  b6  necessarily  taken  up  as  separate  topics.  They  may  be  combined, 
in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  college  course,  with  some  of  tlie  preceding 
subjects.  Keciprocity  treaties  and  international  commercial  relations  may  be 
undertaken  in  connection  with  tariff  history.  International  trade,  and  tarifC 
history  and  experience,  may  be  combined  in  one  course;  or  international  trade 
and  foreign  exchange  may  be  combihed  in  one  course.  The  combination  and 
interrelation  of  the  subjects  must  depend  upon  the  facilities  at  the  disposal  of 
instructors  and  students.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  at  the  F-ame  time 
with  these  economic  subjects,  it  is  desirable  to  undertake  also  a  study  of  inter- 
national law  and  international  treaties,  with  special  reference  to  commercial 
treaties. 

A  bibliography  indicating  serviceable  books  follows.  The  books  first  men- 
tioned under  each  head  are  those  most  likely  to  prove  useful  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  undertake  a  college  course  and  may  wish  to  prepare  themselves  by 
independent  reading  and  study. 
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TRANSPORTATION    AND    SHIPPING   IN    THEIR    RELATION    TO 

FOREIGN   TRADE. 

By  Grover  G.  Htjebner, 

Professor   of   Transportation   and   Commerce,   University   of  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  year  of  a  four-year  college  course  designed  for  students  seeking 
preparation  for  the  foreign  trade  need  not  contain  any  course  dealing  directly 
with  transportation  and  shipping.  To  obtain  the  basis  for  specialized  study 
later  in  his  course,  the  first-year  student  can  be  profitably  occupied  with 
courses  on  the  followhig  subjects :  Elementary  economics,  commercial  geog- 
raphy, business  law,  government,  accounting,  and  Engli,'?>h. 

In  his  second  year  the  student  can  advantageously  take  the  course  in 
railroad  transportation  as  many  ocean  cargoes  need  to  be  handled  between 
ports  and  interior  points  by  rail  or  rail-water  routes.  A  course  given  two 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  college  year  or  three  hours  for  one  term  may- 
include  the  following  topics :  Origin  and  growth  of  the  American  railway 
system  ;  the  mechanism  of  a  railroad ;  railroad  capital ;  earnings  and  expenses ; 
the  freight  service ;  the  passenger,  express,  and  mail  services ;  the  organization 
of  the  service;  railroad  statistics;  interrailway  relations;  theory  and  practice 
of  railway  charges ;  and  regulation  in  leading  foreign  countries. 

Definite  results  may  be  obtained  by  adopting  a  good  textbook  and  supple- 
menting it  with  additional  reading  assignments  and  with  lectures  and  class 
discussions. 

If  his  roster  permits,  the  second-year  student  may  also  be  given  his  course 
in  ocean  transportation  and  sMppiny.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  he  be 
given  instruction  in  the  following  subjects  during  the  second  year :  Money  and 
credit,  manufacturing  industries,  advertising,  marketing  methods  in  the  leading 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  trades,  additional  English,  and  a  foreign 
language. 

During  the  third  year  the  foreign  trade  student  will,  unless  he  has  done  so 
during  the  second  j^ear,  take  a  course  in  ocean  transportation  an4  shipping.  A 
two-hour  per  week  course  extending  throughout  the  college  year  or  a  three- 
hour  course  for  one  terra  makes  it  possible  to  include  a  study  of  the  following 
topics :  Development  and  classification  of  sailing  vessels,  steamers,  motor  ves- 
sels, and  unrigged  craft;  ocean  routes;  the  Suez,  Panama,  and  other  maritime 
canals;  the  measurement  of  vessels  and  traffic;  the  business  organization  of 
steamship  lines;  ocean  ports  and  terminals;  the  ocean  freight  service;  pa.s- 
senger,  mail,  and  international  express  services;  marine  insurance;  relations 
between  ocean  carriers;  relations  between  ocean  and  rail  carriers;  principles 
and  practice  of  ocean  freight  rate  making;  aid  by  the  Federal  Government; 
navigation  laws ;  Federal  regulation  of  charges  and  services ;  aid  and  regulation 
by  States  and  municipalities;  freight  and  terminal  charges;  condition  of  the 
American  shipbuilding  industry  and  of  the  American  marine;  Government  aid 
in  foreign  countries ;  and  the  merchant  marine  policy  of  the  United  States. 
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As  in  the  case  of  raiiroad  transportation,  a  textbook  is  advisable  as  a  basis 
for  study,  lu  addition  there  may  be  special  reading  assiyuments,  lectures,  and 
class  discussions;  and  copies  of  tlie  various  ocean  shipping  fonns  should  be 
provided  so  that  the  stude»it  may  become  familiar  witli  them. 

Either  in  the  third  oj-  fourth  year  the  student  may  profitably  take  a  two- 
hour  per  week  cour.><e  in  railroad  traffic  and  rates  so  that  he  may  obtain  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  freight  rates  and  other  charges;  methods  of  rate  making; 
rate  stiuctures;  tariffs;  ciassilications ;  routing;  railway  shipping  regulations 
and  freight  services;  and  public  regulation  of  railroads. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  that  the  student  of  foreign  trade  need  take  more 
than  the  three  transi)ortatiou  courses  mentioned.  His  study  of  traus[»ortation 
and  shipping  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  correlates  well  with  his  courses  in 
foreign  trade  methods;  history  of  foreign  connnerce;  industrial  management; 
banking;  corporation  finance;  salesmanship;  international  law;  diplomatic  and 
consular  procedure;  stock  and  produce  exchange  markets;  marine  insurance; 
foreign  languages;  history;  political  science;  economics;  and  special  courses 
dealing  with  the  resources  and  trade  relations  of  Latin  America,  Europe,  Aus- 
tralasia, Africa,  and  the  Far  East. 
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PORT  AND   TERMINAL   FACILITIES. 

By  Roy  S.  MacElwee. 
Beam,,  School  of  Foreign  Service,  Georgetown  University. 

An  under.?tanding  of  the  essentials  of  transportation,  which  is  a  large  item 
in  the  cost  of  production,  is  even  more  necessary  in  foreign  trade  than  in 
domestic  trade.  The  question  of  transportation  costs  involves  hoth  operation 
and  routing.  In  domestic  com.mzM-ce  routing  is  primarily  a  matter  of  railroad 
rates.  Every  large  concern  sliould  have  its  trained  traffic  manager  to  take 
care  of  this  important  item  of  costs.  The  need  is  more  urgent  in  foreign 
trade  as  the  costs  are  larger,  the  time  element  in  deliveries  of  greater  variation, 
and  t]ie  quality  of  service  to  the  foreign  ctistomer  may  fluctuate  betwet^n 
greater  extremes  than  in  domestic  business.  Routing  calls  for  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  highroads  of  the  world's  commerce,  as  distance  is  a  matter 
of  transportation  facilities  and  not  of  miles. 

There  are  three  links  in  transportation  overseas:  (1)  Railway  inland  navi- 
gation and  other  land  carriers  at  home  and  abroad,  (2)  ships  on  the  seven 
seas,  and  (3)  the  link  between  land  and  water  cra-riers,  which  is  the  port.  The 
first  two  have  been  taught  thoroughly  and  v\-ell  as  part  of  the  higher  education 
for  business,  but  the  port  and  terminal  problem,  which  is  at  present  the  most 
urgent,  the  most  neglected  and  the  least  understood  of  the  trilogy,  has  received 
only  casual  consideration.  The  study  of  ports  and  terminals  must  be  par  infer 
jmrein  with  land  and  water  transportntion  in  any  well-nrdered  currlcuhim. 

The  course  in  ports  and  terminal  facilities  was  fii-st  given  in  an  American 
university  at  the  school  of  business  of  Columbia  University,  winter  semester  of 
1917-18.  As  the  course  developed  it  became  increasingly  an  analysis  of  efficiency 
methods  in  port  design  aad  operation,  with  examples  drawn  from  the  leading 
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ports  of  the  world  as  illustrations  of  the  principles  involve<l.  These  illustrations 
required  a  wide  survey  of  the  world's  ports.  Avhich  shduld  pive  the  future  export 
merchant  direct  information.  In  particular  the  study  in  the  course  shows  the 
merchant  what  is  essential  and  how  to  go  about  further  independent  study, 
ilauy  institutions  are  now  (1022)  giving  entire  or  part-semester  cour-ses  in  the 
subject,  notably  Georgetown  I'niversity  School  of  Foreign  Service  registers  100 
students  in  the  courses  upon  ports  and  ocean  transportation,  and  presents  a 
10  semester  one  full-year  curricuhnn  for  training  for  the  steamship  business. 

The  course  also  sought  to  show  engim-ors  the  business  retiuirements  and 
economic  background  of  a  port.  The  trouble  In  the  past  too  often  has  been 
that  able  engineers  have  constructed  wonderful  harbor  works  which  have  not 
been  an  effective  tool  of  commerce,  not  because  of  any  lack  of  engineering 
efficiency  but  because  of  some  subtle  and  elusive  economic  force. 

It  was  evident  that  the  time  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  tlie  ground  and  a 
large  amount  of  important  material  was  not  touched.  However,  it  would  seem 
more  advisable  to  condense  the  material  rather  than  to  extend  the  course  over 
two  semesters.  Also  that  the  two  courses  on  ports  and  shipping  should  each 
be  of  one  semester  given  early  in  the  curriculum  for  upper  classmen,  with  a 
subsequent  seminar  of  more  serious  study  and  investigation  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. There  is  an  almost  untouched  field  for  investigation  and  research 
affording  suitable  material  in  abundance  for  masters'  and  doctors'  dissertations. 
But  more  important,  from  the  larger  standpoint,  much  serious  work  must  be 
done  within  the  next  few  years  as  our  country  needs  just  this  kind  of  exact 
scientific  knowledge  to  help  solve  the  foreign  trade  and  shipping  problems 
which  are  so  vital  to  its  future  welfare.  A  transportation  seminar  may  well 
be  under  the  joint  supervision  and  leadership  of  two  or  three  teachers.  This 
would  not  exclude  intensive  special  work  by  small  groups  with  each  teacher. 

The  question  of  textbooks  is  a  difficult  one.  In  the  field  of  water  transpor- 
tation there  are  sevei'al  excellent  works.  In  particular.  Principles  of  Ocean 
Transportation,  by  .Johnson  and  Huebner,  has  recently  appeared  from  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  In  the  case  of  ports  there  are,  however,  some  very  good 
monographs  for  collateral  reading.  The  most  important  are  Prof.  Edwin  J. 
Clapp's  "  The  Port  of  Boston,"  "  The  Port  of  Hamburg,"  and  "  The  Navigable 
Rhine."'  All  are  publislied  by  the  Yale  University  Press.  There  are  several 
good  works  of  the  )i!Onograph  type  in  German  and  French.  Much  more  serious 
works  on  ports  have  been  written  abroad  than  with  us,  except  for  Prof.  Clapp. 
The  great  mass  of  material  on  the  subject  is  buried  in  reports  and  isolated  arti- 
cles. All  these  publications,  with  the  exception  of  "  The  Port  of  Boston,"  have 
very  little  to  do  with  tlie  philosophy  of  ports  in  general,  being  more  an  inter- 
rogation of  facts  as  regards  some  particular  port.  Mr.  W.  .1.  Barney,  C.  E., 
secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  Port  Authorities,  110  West  Fortieth 
Street.  New  York  City,  has  recently  compiled  a  bibliography  of  pamphlets  and 
articles  which  is  quite  thorough,  so  far  as  works  in  the  English  language  are 
concerned."  The  bibliography  is  well  ordered  and  grouped  and  should  be  a  good 
guide  for  further  study  by  serious  students.  Miss  Hasse,  of  the  economics 
room.  New  York  Public  Library,  is  colle<'ting  a  referenee  library  on  ports.  The 
publication  of  the  Columbia  le<'tures,  mentioned  above,  affords  a  text  for  future 
study,  but  at  best  it  can  be  only  a  fingerboard  pointing  the  way  to  greater  con- 
centration on  the  subject  by  many  inquiring  minds,^ 

•  Solprff'd  bililiogrnphy  on  ports  and  h.nrl)ors  rind  thf^Ir  .■ulministralion,  laws,  finances, 
equipment,  and  enpinforlng.     Niw  York.  W.  .7.  Barney.     1916. 

'Ports  and  ti-rminal  facilities,  with  bibliography.  By  Roy  S.  MacElwee.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.     1918. 
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COURSES   IN   COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY. 

The  threefold  treatment  suggested  iu  the  preceding  paper  on  Ports  and-terminal 
facilities  is  described  in  detail  iu  the  three  following  courses,'  namely,  "  Ports  and 
terminal  facilities,"  "Theory  and  practice  of  ocean  transportation,"  and  "  Rail- 
way traffic  and  rates,"  offered  in  the  extension  division  of  Columbia  University . 

PORTS   AXD   TEKMINAI.   FACILITIES. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  lay  down  tirmly  the  principles  underlying  the 
\vork  which  a  port  must  perform  as  a  coordinated  and  assembled  piece  of  ma- 
chinery to  further  our  growing  foreign  trade. 

A  general  introduction  will  show  the  types  of  seaports  as  to  location  and 
layout,  with  some  historical  reasons  for  the  same  and  the  dependence  of  a  port 
upon  its  hinterland. 

Miscellaneous  package  freight.  The  wharf,  transit  sheds,  and  movement  by 
rail  to  the  interior.  Freight  differentials  in  connection  with  port  development, 
aiarginal  railroads,  classification  yards,  handling  c.  1.  and  1.  c.  1.  lots.  Pack- 
ages for  local  consumption.  Trucking.  The  warehouse  construction  and  physi- 
cal connection.  Cold  storage  and  terminal  markets  for  perishable  food  products. 
Inner  harbor  movement  by  lighter.  Manufacturing  plants,  the  industrial  har- 
bor, and  the  question  of  upland  v.  waterfront  property.  Movement  into  the 
interior  by  water.  Barge  terminals,  mooring  dolphins  "  in  midstream."  The 
river  port  and  the  river-port  industrial  harbor.  Handling  of  specialized  and 
bulk  freight  from  ocean  to  river  vessel  or  railroad.  Four  classes  of  passengers 
with  their  luggage.  A  waterfront  may  also  be  a  place  of  beauty.  Port  admin- 
istration and  jurisdiction  with  particular  reference  to  several  successful  port 
authorities.  Fiscal  aspects,  fees,  and  dues.  The  free  port  as  an'  institution. 
A  brief  review  (f  American  and  foreign  ports  with  their  conmiercial  bearing 
in  the  routing  of  exports. 

THEORT  AND  PRACTICE   OF   OCEAN   TRANSPORTATION. 

I.  Initial  problem. — An  exporter  has  various  lots  of  merchandise  which  he 
wants  to  ship ;  12  cases  of  gasoline  engines  for  Liverpool,  1  case  of  parts  for 
London,  10,000  barrels  of  petroleum  for  Bordeaux,  an  ambulance  for  Havre,  a 
large  consignment  of  rails,  cars,  and  locomotives  for  Vladivostok.  How  will  he 
go  about  it?  He  may  do  it  himself,  or  turn  it  over  to  a  forwarder.  There  are 
liners,  tramps,  private  carriers,  special  service  steamers:  shipping  papers  and 
routine ;  shipping  terminology ;  how  ocean  freight  rates  are  made ;  ship  brokers 
and  agents ;  British  coal  exports  and  freight  rates ;  ocean  highways  and  rout- 
ing ;  marine  insurance  and  bottomry. 

II.  Second  prohlem. — The  export  house  decides  to  enter  the  shipping  business 
and  (1)  to  build  and  (2)  operate  its  own  ships. 

1.  Correlation  of  size,  speed,  economy  of  operation,  and  required  service; 
types  of  special  duty  ships ;  shipbuilding  and  costs  of  construction ;  elementary 
principles  of  shipbuilding;  standardized  ships  and  ships  built  in  series:  growth 
of  shipbuilding  and  present  problems  reviewed  to  forecast  the  future;  oil  age. 

2.  Operating  problems  and  costs  under  American  and  foreign  registry;  his- 
tory of  American  marine  legislation;  Government  aids  to  shipping:  Subsidies, 
mail  payments,  preferential  duties,  freigbt  rebates. 

III.  The  Lmer.— Growth  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ferry  and  the  great  ship  lines; 
pools  and  combines;  aids  to  navigation,  lighthouses,  life-saving,  safety  at  sea; 
line  service  from  American  ports  ;  railroad  lines  and  "  feeder  "  lines ;  reciprocal 
influence  of  labor  migrations,  shipbuilding,  and  ship  lines;  shipping  conditions 
and  outlook. 


^From  information  circulars  issued  by  Columbia  University. 
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RAILWAY    TKAFFIC    ANU    KATES. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  tlie  needs  of  trallic  men  employed  either  by 
i-ailroad  compiinies  or  by  iuuusiiial  establishments  which  receive  or  send  out 
products  by  rail. 

A  description  of  tlie  present  railway  system  of  the  United  States,  an  analysis 
of  its  worl<,  and  a  study  of  the  business  orfranization  of  a  railroad  c<*rporation 
•will  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  railway  service  and  the  character  of 
the  machinery  developed  to  perforin  it.  A  study  of  the  functions  and  duties  of 
an  industrial  traffic  department  will  shov,-  tlxe  nature  of  the  organization  devel- 
oped to  purchase  the  ser\ices  of  the  railroads  and  to  represent  the  shippers  in 
their  ordinary  business  relations  with  the  carriers. 

The  most  important  part  of  contact  between  railroad  and  shipper  is  the 
transportation  rate.  The  first  step  in  rate  making  is  classification.  The  general 
principles  of  classification  will  be  discussed  and  an  explanation  given  for  the 
necessity  of  applying  si)ecial  or  commodity  rates  instead  of  class  rates  to  many 
articles  of  traffic.  Each  of  the  three  leading  classifications  of  the  United  States 
will  be  analyzed,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  special  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  each.  Problems  of  classification  will  be  presented  for  outside  investi- 
gation and  class  discussion. 

The  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  publication  and  fil- 
ing of  tariffs,  as  given  in  Tariff  Circular  18-A,  will  be  fully  discussed,  and  the 
constnicti«m  of  local  tariffs,  Interline  tariffs,  and  agency  tariffs  will  be  <lescribed. 

Because  of  peculiar  conditions  of  topography  or  of  economic  development, 
varving  types  of  rate  structures  have  come  into  existence  in  different  sections 
of  the  United  States.  The  chief  feature  of  the  rate  systems  of  the  eastern, 
southern,  and  western  territories  will  be  explained,  and  consideration  given  to 
the  modifications  brought  about  by  the  rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cora- 
mission  under  the  "  long-and-short-haul "  clause  of  the  Mann-Elkins  Act  of 
.  1910. 

The  use  of  freight  shipping  papers,  such  as  the  bill  of  lading,  the  arrival 
notice,  the  freight  bill,  the  delivery  receipt,  and  the  waybill  will  be  studied,  and 
instruction  given  concerning  the  preparation  of  these  various  papers. 

Special  problems  of  freight  transportation,  such  as  car  service  and  demurrage 
and  freight  claims  will  receive  attention ;  a  thorough  study  of  the  conference 
rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  wiU  be  required. 

Some  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  passenger,  mail,  and  express  busi- 
ness of  the  railways,  and  a  comparison  made  of  the  rates  and  services  afforded 
b.v  the  express  and  the  parcel  post. 

The  last  part  of  the  year  will  be  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  present 
methods  of  the  regulation  of  railroads  by  State  governments  and  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  reading  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  will  be  required,  and 
a  careful  analysis  made  of  its  provisions.  An  eslimate  of  the  effectiveness  and 
adequacy  of  the  present  system  of  regulation  will  be  presented  and  an  attempt 
made  to  indicate  what  changes  in  the  present  methods  of  regulations  are 
desirable. 

MONEY  AND  CREDIT— BANKING— BANKING  ORGANIZATION  AND 

PRACTICE. 

By  CuAvyciCY  Ray  Pobteb, 
Secretary  School  of  Com-mrrcc,  Acrountg  and  Finance,  A'ejo  York  University. 

The  following  outlines,  with  suggested  texts  and  supplementary  readings, 
refer  to  four  courses  which  are  considered  essential  in  any  thoroiigh  itrepara- 
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tion  for  foreign  trade.  In  making  up  these  outlines  it  is  assumed  that  tlie 
college  offering  the  training  would  have  a  fairly  well-developed  curriculum  in 
business  subjects,  if  not  a  separately  organized  school  of  commerce.  It  is 
assumed  also  that  the  students  will  have  had  at  least  a  year  of  elementary 
economics  before  beginning  these  courses. 

If  the  curriculum  of  any  particular  college  is  so  arranged  that  most  of  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  are  made  up  of  so-called  cultural  subjects,  it 
might  not  be  advisable  to  spend  as  much  time  on  the  money  and  banking  courses 
as  is  indicated  here  as  being  ideal.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  possible  to  tele- 
scope the  courses  in  money  and  credit  and  theory  and  history  of  banking  into 
a  one-term  course  of  three  or  four  hours  a  week.  If  this  v^eve  done  it  might 
be  better  to  use  some  book  like  Holdsworth's  Money  and  Banking  as  a  text, 
because  this  will  give  to  the  student  under  one  set  of  covers  a  fairly  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  both  subjects. 

Banking  practice  and  foreign  exchange  could  be  telescoped  in  tne  same  way 
if  this  is  necessary,  but  there  is  no  one  book  which  can  be  used  for  both  courses. 

MONEY  AND  CREDIT. 

(Three  hours  a  week,  fall  term,  sophomore  or  junior  year.) 

Relation  between  money  and  credit;  circumstances  affecting  the  value  of 
money  and  credit;  index  numbers;  the  rate  of  interest;  effect  of  changes  in 
money  supply  and  value  upon  the  rate  of  interest ;  types  of  money  and  monetary 
systems ;  monetary  history  of  the  United  States. 

REFERENCES. 

Dewev,  D.  R.  Financial  history  of  the  United  States.  New  York.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,   1920.     550  p.  ,..•!, 

Fisher,  I.  Rate  of  interest  :  its  nature,  derermination  and  relation  to  economic  pne- 
nomena.     New  York,  Macmillian  Co.,  1907.  ,,        .,,       ^       ,^^_ 

and  Brown,  H.  G.     Purchasing  power  of  money.     New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  litld. 

Hepburn.  A.  B.     Historv  of  the  currency.     New  York.  Macmillan  Co..  1915.     552  p. 

Jevons,  W.  S.     Money  and  the  mechanism  of  exchange.     New   i  ork.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Johnson,  .T.  F.     Monev  and  currency.     Boston,  Ginn  &  Co..  1914.     423  p. 

Kemmorer,  E.  W.     High  prices  and  deflation.     Princeton  Univetsity.  1920. 

LauKhlin,  .T.  L.     Monev  and  prices.     New  York,  Scribner,  1920.     314  P-     ^  ,.^       .       ,„.„ 

Mitchell,  Wesley  C.     Economic  cycles.     Berkeley,  Calif.,  University  of  California,   191d. 

Muhleman,'  M.  W.  "World's  principal  monetary  systems.  New  York,  Banking  Law 
Journal,  1912.     59  p.  „     ,     ^    ^^   t^  ^     „»    c.  -,nr>n 

Noves,  A.  D.     Forty  years  of  American  finance.     New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam  s  Sons    ^V  *»,» 

United  States.  Department  of  the  Treasury.  Bureau  of  the  Mint.  Report  of  the 
<1ii*pctor 

1—     Circular  no.  52.     See  a/so  under  Theory  and  History  of  Banking. 

THEORY   AND   HISTORY   OF  BANKING. 
(Three   hours   a   week,   spring   term,    sophomore  or  junior   year.) 

Classes  of  banks;  operations  of  a  commercial  bank;  the  bank  statement; 
loans  and  discounts ;  relation  between  the  bank  and  the  borrower ;  bank  notes ; 
deposits  and  checks ;  the  clearing  house ;  domestic  exchange ;  bank  organization 
and  administration;  banks  and  the  Government;  American  banking  before 
the  Civil  War;  European  banking  systems;  the  Canadian  banking  system; 
banking  in  South  America  and  the  Orient ;  the  national  banking  system :  bank- 
ing reform  in  the  United  States;  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  State  banks  and 

trust  companies. 

REFERENCES. 

Cannon.  J.  G.     Clearing  houses  and  currency   ^  New  York    J.  G    Cannon    191S 
Catterall.  R.  C.     The  second  bank  of  the  United  States.     Chicago,  Lnnei^itj   oi  CtiicaoO, 

ChadlS  R.  E.,  and  Dewey.  State  bankhag  before  the  Civil  War.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Government  Printing  Office,   1910. 
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Chaniborlain,   Lnwrr'nce.     The  principles   of  bond    Investment.      New   York,    ITeury   Holt 

<v  Co.,  1911.     n.'')!  p. 
Conant,  C.  A.     Principles  of  money  and  banking.     New  York,   Harper  &  Bros.,  1905. 

History  of  modern  banks"  of  issue.     4th  ed.     New  York,  G.  P.  I*utnam's  Sons, 

1900. 

Dunbar.  C.  F.     Theory  and  history  of  banking.     New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1917. 

•Ji)7  p. 
Ettingtr,  R.  P.,  and  Golieh,  D.  E.     Crc<1i(s  and  collections.     New  York,  New  York  L'ni 

viTsitv   Press  Hook  Store.   1917.      .'J'.'O  p. 
Foster.  M.  B.     Banking.     New  York,  Al"xander  Hamilton  Institute.  1917.     348  p. 
Herrick.  Clay.     Trust  lonipanii^s.      New   York.  I'.ankers'  i'ublishing  Co.,  1915.     502  p. 
Holil>wortli.  .T.  T.     Money  and-  baukirig.     New  York,  D.  Appli'ton  &  Co.,  1917.     511  p. 
Kcnimercr,   E.   W.      Mod'-rn  currency   reform  ;   a  history  and  discussion   of  r''cent  reforms 

in    India,    Porto    Rio.    I'liilippiiie    Islands.    Straits    Settlemenis,    and    Mexico.      New 

York,  Macniillan  Co.,  inie.     564  p. 

Postal   Savina^s.     Princeton.   N.  .T.,  Princeton  University  Press,   1917.     176  p. 

Seasonal    variations    in    the    rplative    demand    for    money    and    capital    in    the 

Unitt'd   States.      United   States   Senate   document,   61st   Congress.   2d   session.      1911. 
517   p. 

Kinlev.   David.      The  independent   treasury.      Washington,   D.    C,   Government   Printing 

Office.    1916.      370  p. 
Kirkbride.  F.  B..  and  Sterrett,  S.  E.     The  modern  trust  company.     New  York,  Macmillan 

Co..   1921.     540  p. 
Laui-'hlin.  .T.  L.     Ranking  progress.     New  York.  Scribner,  1920.     349  p. 
Myrick.    Heibfrt.      The    Federal    farm    loan    system.      New    York,    Orange    Judd    &    Co., 

1916.      239  p. 
National   Monftarv  Commission.     Publications. 
T'nited    States.     Department   of   the   Treasury.     Comptroller   of   the    Currency.     Reports. 

\Yashington,  D.  C..  Government  Printing  Office. 

Federal    Reserve    Board,      Annual    reports    and    bulletins.      TYashington,    D.    C, 

Government   Printing  Office. 

White,  Hoiace.     ^lonov  and  banking  illustrated  by  American  history.     5th  ed.     New  York, 

(iinn  &  Co.,   192l!     425  p. 
Willis,    H.    P.       American    banking.       Chicago,    La    Salle    Extension    University,     1916. 

301  p. 

BANKING  PRACTICE. 
(Three  hours  a  week,  fall  term,  junior  or  senior  year.) 

Opening  an  account ;  deposits ;  deposit  record ;  paying  checks ;  bank  loans ; 
collateral  loans;  real  estate  loans;  establishing  credit;  bank  accounting;  de- 
positors' accounts ;  the  transit  department ;  duties  of  officers. 

REFERENCES. 

Agger,  E.  E.     Organizod  bankins.     New  Y'ork.  Holt.  1018.     385  p. 

Bagchot,  Walter.     Lombard  street.     New  York.  Duttou,  1020.     348  p. 

Barrett,  A.  R.      Mod«Tn  b.inking  m.-thods.      New  Y'ork,   Banker.s'   Pub.  Co..   1911.     32.")  p. 

Chamberlain,  Ixiwrence.  The  work  of  a  bond  house.  Ni'w  York,  Moody  Magazine 
&  Book  Co..   1912.     157  p. 

Fiske.  A.  K.     Mo<lcrn  bSnk.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1904. 

Kniffin.  W.  H.  The  practical  work  of  a  bank.  New  York,  Bankers'  Pub.  Co.,  1916. 
644  p. 

United  States.  Department  of  the  Trea.sury.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Instruc- 
tions relative  to  the  organization  of  a  national  bank.  Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Wolfe,  O.  II.  Practical  banking.  Chicaaro,  La  Salle  Extension  University,  1917.  290  p. 
Sir  also  Instructions  relative  to  Stale  banking  issued  by  various  State  bank 
superintendents. 

FOREIGN   EXCHANGE. 
(Three  hours  a  week,  .spring  term,  junior  or  senior  year.) 

Monetary  systems  of  the  woi'ld ;  rates  of  exchange;  foreign  remittances; 
bills  of  exchange;  work  of  the  exchange  box;  financing  of  exports;  financing  of 
imports;  finance  bills;  arbitrage;  gold  shipments;  exchange  and  the  rates  of 
interest;  exchange  and  the  securities  market;  sterling  exchange;  French  ex- 
change; German  exchange;  exchange  with  other  countries. 

REFERENCES. 

Brooks,  H.  K.     Foreign  exchange  textoook.     Chicago,  Foreign  Exchange  Publishing  Co., 

1006. 
Easton,   H.  T.     Monev,  exchange,  and  banking.     London,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  ltd., 

.  1007. 
Esclier.    F.      Elements   of   foreign    exchange.      New    York,    .Mexander    Hamilton    Institute, 

1913. 

I'oreign  oxchange  explained.     New  York,   Macmillan   Co. 

Gardner,  .1.  P.     The  moneys  of  the  world.     Ni'W  York,   I'.ankers'   Publishing  Co.,   1900. 
Margr.TfT,  Anthony  W.     International  exchange.     New  York,  .Vnthony  W.  Margraff,  1912. 
299  p. 
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Muhleman.    Jl.    W.      yrorld's    principal    monetary    systems.      New    York,    Banking    Law 

Journal,  1912.      50  p. 
Norman,  J.  II.     Complete  guide  to  the  world's  29  metal-money  systems.     London,  S.  Low, 

Marston  &  Co.,  1892. 
Patterson,    i:.    L.    S.      Domestic   and    foreign   exchange,    New   York,    Alexander    Hamilton 

Institute,   1917.     298  p. 
Pratt,  S.  .S.     Work  of  Wall  street.     New  York,  Appleton,  1921. 
Shuprrue,   M.  .J.      Problems  in  foreign  esclian^'c.      New  York,   Appleton,   1920 
United  States.     Department  of  the  Treasury.     Keports  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint 
Whitehead,  A.  C.     Foreign  exchange.     New  York.  Appleton.      1921. 
York,  Thomas.     Foreign  exchange.     New  York,  Ronald.   1920. 

INTERNATIONAL  BANKING  AND  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE. 

By  Ika  B.  Cross, 
Processor  of  Economics,  University  of  California. 

In  many  universities  the  study  of  international  banking  and  foreign  exchange 
is  made  part  of  a  general  introductory  course  in  money  and  banking,  while  in 
others  where  the  subjects  of  money  and  banking  are  treated  in  separate  courses 
it  is  dlscus.sed  in  the  course  in  baukhig.  Comparatively  few  institurions  devote 
a  semester  solely  to  its  consideration.  The  importance  of  the  subject  of  foreign 
exchange  was  early  recognized  at  the  University  of  California,  where  almost  20 
years  ago  Dr.  Carl  C.  Plehn  added  it  to  the  curriculum  of  the  economics  depart- 
ment of  that  institution.  In  the  last  few  j'ears  other  universities  have  done 
likewise. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  international  banking  and  foreign 
exchange  should  be  given  as  a  separate  three-unit  one-semester  course  and 
should  follow  the  elementary  work  in  money  and  banking.  As  the  curriculum  of 
an  economics  department  is  usually  outlined,  the  beginning  course  in  economics 
i.s  given  in  the  sophomore  year.  Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  the  field 
under  discussion  should  therefore  take  the  introductory  work  in  money  and 
banking  during  the  first  semester  of  their  junior  year,  following  it  with  the 
study  of  international  banking  and  foreign  exchange  in  the  second  semester. 

The  lectures  and  discussion  should  be  based  upon  a  textbook,  of  which  we 
are  having  an  increasingly  large  number  published  each  year.  An  opportunity 
should  be  constantly  aftorded  the  class  to  ask  questions,  because  the  practices 
of  foreign  exchange  are  always  difficult  for  beginners  to  understand.  Exercises 
and  problems  should  be  assigned  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  acquaint  the 
students  with  the  banking  forms  used,  the  different  types  of  foreign  exchange 
documents  employed,  and  the  methods  followed  in  figuring  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing rates  of  the  various  kinds  of  exchange. 

As  to  the  content  of  the  course,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  begin  in- 
struction by  devoting  about  two  weeks  to  a  discussion  of  domestic  exchange. 
Students  more  easily  grasp  the  principles  underlying  exchange  transactions 
when  the  money  of  only  one  country  is  involved.  This  part  of  the  course  may 
well  cover  the  follovving  matters :  The  definition  of  domestic  exchange ;  the 
agencies  used  in  the  settlement  of  accounts  between  merchants  and  others  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  such  as  bank  drafts,  money  orders,  ac- 
ceptances (bank  and  trade),  letters  of  credit,  etc.,  and  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each;  methods  of  protest;  indorsements;  liability  of  drawer, 
drawee,  and  indorsers;  and  factors  affecting  rates  of  domestic  exchange. 

Then  passing  to  a  discussion  of  international  banking  and  foreign  exchange, 
the  course  readily  proceeds  along  the  following  lines :  The  definition  of  foreign 
exchange;  foreign  exchange  in  theory;  classes  of  bills  of  exchange  and  how  they 
are  used,  such  as,  clean  and  documentary  bills,  drafts  drawn  against  securities, 
bankers'  demand  drafts,  bankers'  long  bills,  letters  of  credit,  travelers'  cheques, 
express  and  postal  money  orders,  cables,  etc.;  characteristics  of  the  foreign  ex- 
change market,  dealers,  international  banking  relations,  etc. ;  rates  of  exchange, 
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par  of  exchange,  methods  of  quoting  exchange  rates  on  various  countries,  fac- 
tors making  for  ttvutujitioiis  in  iJiti's.;  the  jiuld  moveraeni,  cause  for  export 
and  import  for  gold,  and  tlie  mechanism  employed ;  how  money  is  made  in  for- 
eign exciiauge  transactions ;  etfect  of  the  ^^'orld  War  on  the  exchange  market, 
and  finally  exercises  and  discussion  of  practices  arising  in  connection  with  the 
actual  buying  and  selling  of  exchange,  conversion,  expected  rates  of  profits,  etc. 
A  term  paper  involving  a  careful  and  detailed  study  of  the  foreign  exchange 
relations  of  a  particular  country  is  of  very  real  assistmice  t,o  the  student  by 
enabling  him  to  see  niox-e  clearly  how  the  principles  discussed  throughout  the 
course  apply  in  actual  practice. 

REFERENCES. 

Textbooks. 

Brown,    H.    G.     Intt-rnational    trade    and    exchange.     New    York,    Macmillan    Co.,    1914. 

153-197  p. 
Esch<T,    F.     Elementjs   of   foreign   exchange.     New    York.    Alexander    Hamilton    Institute, 

1913. 

Foreign  exrhange  explained.     Ne^r  York.  Macmillan  Co.,   1917.     219  p. 

Margraff.  Anthony  W.     International  exchange.     New  York,  Anthony  W.  MargraflE,  1912. 

299    p. 
Patterson,   E.   L.   S.      Domestic  and   foreign   exchange.      New  York,   Alexander   Hamilton 
Institute,  1917.     298  p. 

The  following  books  are  also  excellent  references : 

Brooks.   H.  K.     Fflroign  exchange  textbook.     Chicago,  Foreign  Exchange  Pub.  Co.,   1906. 

Clare,  George.     The  A  B  C  of  foreign  exchange.     New  York.  Macmillan  Co.,   1893. 

Goschen,  G.  .T.  Foreign  exchange.  New  York,  Charle.s  Scriijner's  Sons.  London,  E.  Wil- 
son,   1S98. 

Patterson,  K.  L.  S.  Notes  on  foreign  exchange.  Taront»,  Can.,  Shaw  Corresponden<'e 
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INYESTMENTS— STOCK  AND  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE— COMMISSION 

AND  BROKERAGE  PRACTICE. 

P>y  Henry  Rand  Hatfield, 
Dean   of  the  Famltiea,  Unirersity  of  California. 
The  study  of  investments  has  but  recently  found  a  recognized  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  commercial  course.     Considerable   literature  has  appeared, 
but  much  of  it  makes  no  attempt  at  scientific  treatment  and  is  little  more  than  *- 

meretricious  advice  as  to  how  one  can  m.-ike  a  suiccssfui  turn  in  the  stock 
market.  Even  the  more  scientific  and  scholarl.v  works,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
cuss only  American  markets  and  conditions,  and  have  only  an  indirect  besiring 
on  the  problems  of  foreign  trad<>.  Thus,  the  standard  text  on  investments,  used 
b.v  business  houses,  as  well  as  by  colleges,  makes  no  reference  whatev'er  to 
foreign  se<-urities  and  m:iriiots,  ami  one  might  infer  from  its  iK?rn.sal  that  bonds 
were  issued  by  no  Government  other  than  tliat  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
war  has  doae  away  with  our  isolation.    Particularly  in  a  course  designed  to 
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train  for  foreign  trade,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  investments  must  be  con- 
sidered. This  is  true,  not  so  much  because  dealing  in  foreign  investments  is 
in  itself  a  form  of  international  trade,  as  because  the  transfer  of  investment 
securities  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  means  of  paying  for  imports.  In  the  past 
this  has  been  true  to  a  nn'nor  degree.  It  has  been  a  striking  phenomenon  during 
the  recent  war;  it  will  px-obably  be  continuously  important  in  future  trade 
between  America  and  Europe.  Already  the  changed  attitude  has  been  typified 
by  a  series  of  articles  published  by  the  American  Association  of  Social  and 
Political  Science  under  the  title  "  America's  changing  investment  market."' 

The  course  on  investments  should  include  the  following  matters;  The  form 
and  characteristics  of  various  tj'pes  of  investments ;  the  basis  of  security  in 
investments ;  and  elements  of  investment  value.  The  student  should  examine 
specific  securities,  making  such  investigations  as  are  properly  made  by  the 
investment  dealer  before  undertaking  to  handle  an  issue.  Such  matters  are 
recognized  as  a  part  of  any  course  on  Investments.  A  course  bearing  on  foreign 
trade  should  emphasize  also  the  broader  a.«;pects  of  the  investment  market,  such, 
for  instance,  as  are  brought  out  in  C.  K.  Hob.son's  "  The  export  of  capital."  and 
J.  A.  Hobson's  "  An  economic  interpretation  of  investment."  Attention  should 
also  be  given  to  the  great  financial  movements  so  admirably  treated  in  Mitchell's 
"  Economic  cycles."  Caution  must  be  taken  lest  the  study  of  price  movements 
degenerate,  as  in  so  many  popular  treatises,  into  a  mere  attempt  to  forecast 
profitable  speculations  on  a  margin. 

The  course  in  investments  should  follow  courses  in  the  principles  of 
economics,  accounting,  statistical  methods,  and  the  mathematical  principles 
involved  in  the  calculation  of  net  yield.  This  last-named  subject  is  sometimes 
included  in  the  course  in  investments.  Preferably  it  should  be  given  in  a 
preliminary  mathematical  course  being  most  conveniently  handled  in  connection 
with  the  allied  topics  of  annuities,  depreciation,  sinking  funds,  etc.  A  general 
survey  of  corporation  finance  is  also  preferably  .given  as  a  prerequisite  to, 
rather  than  as  a  part  of,  the  course  in  investments. 

Stock  exchanges  are  necessarily  considered  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
investments.  The  closely  allied  activities  of  produce  exchanges  have  been 
more  neglected  in  the  college  curriculum,  although  they  are  perhaps  far  more 
significant  in  relation  to  foreign  trade.  Foreign  schools  hare  given  much  more 
attention  to  the  details  of  such  organized  markets  than  have  the  schools  in 
this  country.  This  is  doubtless  justified  by  the  fact  that  in  Europe  the  colleges 
of  commerce  have  been  preeminently  training  schools  for  foreign  trade,  while 
in  America,  foreign  trade  having  been  relatively  insignificant,  interest  centered 
on  the  home  market.  But  now,  when  training  for  foreign  trade  is  imperative, 
the  schools  of  Belgium  and  France  may  well  serve  as  models.  The  Institut 
Superieur  de  Commerce,  of  Antwerp,  founded  in  1852,  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  as  well  as  one  of  the  olde.st  of  such  schools.  Students  in  the  third 
year  are  given  a  course  dealing  with  the  exchanges  of  London,  Paris,  Brussels, 
Antwerp.  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  and  New  York.  In  addition  attention  is  paid 
to  the  general  markets  of  Egypt,  Canada,  South  America,  China,  Java,  Straits 
Settlements,  and  Ceylon.  About  one-fourth  of  the  Belgians  who  have  gi-aduated 
from  the  Antwerp  school  are  located  in  England,  South  America,  Singapore. 
India,  Tunis,  Congo  Free  State,  Japan.  China,  and  Cuba.  In  addition  to 
these,  a  very  large  number  are  locatetl  in  other  countries  in  continental 
Europe.  With  such  an  array  of  trained  commercial  emissaries,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Belgian  foreign  trade  is  so  highly  developed.  No  such  program 
is  attempted  in  American  schools.  If  the  United  States  is  at  all  to  rival  Belgium 
in  its  relative  standing  in  the  world  markets,  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  instruc- 
Mon  in  the  organization,  forms,  and  procedure  of  foreign  markets. 
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The  tochnic  of  the  orjrauized  murkets — commissions,  hrokerage,  etc. — is  a 
matter  \\;liieh  must  be  dralt  with  in  comiection  with  tlie  study  of  the  stock, 
produce,  and  other  exchanjies.  Tliis  has  generally  l)een  but  lightly  touched 
upon  in  American  colleges,  save  as  it  relates  to  American  practice.  While  the 
student  preparing  for  foreign  trade  should  not  be  eucumliered  with  a  mass  of 
details  which  he  can  neither  remember  nor  use,  he  should  be  informed  as  to 
the  main  features  of  trade  customs  in  foreign  countries,  and  should  know- 
where  to  look  for  supplementary  details.  Unfortunately,  on  these  subjects 
there  is  a  paucity  of  good  treatises  in  the  English  language,  and  a  still  greater 
lack  in  those  especially  adapted  to  American  students. 

The  subjects  touched  on  above  are  best  studitnl  in  the  last  year  of  the  course 

in  commerce.     They  require  considerable  background,   and  .some  specific  pre- 

ILmiutvry  training,  as,  for  instance,  that  in  mathematics.     Not  less  than  three 

hours  a  week  throughout  a  year  should  be  allowed  for  these  subjects.    This 

time  should  be  exclusive  of  that  devoted  to  cognate  subjects  such  as  banking, 

foreign  exchange,  etc.,  which  may  form  separate  courses  and  are  elsewhere 

considered    in    this    report. 
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By  George  E.  Putnam, 
Professor  of  Economics,  Washington  University. 

The  subject  matter  of  Government  finance,  now  one  of  the  well  standardized 
courses  of  study  in  the  curricula  of  most  American  colleges  and  universities, 
may  be  indicated  briefly  as  follows: 

I.  Government  expenditures :  The  difference  between  public  and  private  ex- 
penditures; economy,  regularity,  and  purpose  in  expenditures;  the  growth  and 
significance  of  the  expenditures  of  central  and  local  governments  in  modern  times. 

II.  Government  revenues:  (a)  Revenues  from  public  lands,  the  post  oflice, 
and  public  industries;  the  conditions  under  which  governments  should  engage 
in  industrial  undertakings;  (&)  fees,  special  assessments,  and  taxes  as  sources 
of  revenue;  the  canons  of  taxation;  the  meaning  of  "equitable"  taxation;  pro- 
portional, progressive,  and  regressive  rates;  (c)  the  forms  and  incidence  of 
taxation — property,  income,  inheritance,  customs,  excise,  corporation,  capita- 
tion, business  and  license  taxes ;  the  relative  importance  of  these  taxes  in  the 
fiscal  systems  of  leading  nations;  problems  of  administration;  (d)  the  value  of 
current  proposals  for  reform  in  the  tax  system  and  in  the  administration  of  tax 
laws ;  the  single  tax ;  the  i3roi3er  balancing  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  revenue 
systems  in  the  United  States. 

III.  Government  debts  (a  source  of  revenue  to  be  justified  by  the  character 
of  the  expenditure  contemplated)  :  The  history  of  national  debts  as  to  charac- 
ter. puriDose,  amount,  and  administration:  industrial  loans,  deficiency  loans, 
and  war  loans;  bonds  versus  taxes  in  war  finance;  conversion  and  sinking 
funds ;  State  and  local  indebtedness ;  restrictions  on  borrowing  power. 

There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  study  of  Government  finance  and 
the  general  field  of  economics.  The  former  is  concerned  primarily  with  public 
revenues,  expenditures,  and  their  administration;  the  latter  may  be  defined  as 
the  study  of  the  desires,  efforts,  and  rewards  of  human  beings  engaged  in  the 
business  of  making  a  living  or,  more  briefly,  as  the  social  science  of  wealth. 
Where  economic  science  has  to  do  with  the  wealth-getting  and  wealth-using 
activities  of  men  as  members  of  society.  Government  finance  deals  specifically 
with  the  economic  relation  of  organized  society  to  its  individual  members.  And 
that  relation  is  not  to  be  ignored.  When,  by  common  consent,  a  government 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  operating  a  railroad,  a  postal  service,  a  water 
plant  (municipal  finance),  or  of  protecting  its  citizens,  it  is  satisfying  human 
desires  in  a  field  where  private  enterprise  presumably  has  failed  or  is  incompe- 
tent. It  is  the  central  authority  to  which  certain  responsibilities  have  been 
assigned  so  that  they  may  be  assumed  for  the  benefit  of  all  rather  than  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few.  Again,  the  financial  policy  of  a  government  may  determine 
the  channels  of  human  effort  in  production,  as  when  taxes  are  levied  on  the 
Importation  of  foreign  goods  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  their  production 
within  the  country.  A  government  may  indeed  impose  such  onerous  taxes  on 
its  citizens  as  to  penalize  materially  their  pi'oductive  efforts.  Finally,  taxes  are 
paid  by  individuals  solely  from  the  product  of  human  industry,  that  is,  from 
the  shares  of  private  income  known  as  rent,  interest,  wages,  and  profits.  These 
are  the  rewards  men  receive  for  their  efforts,  and  out  of  these  rewards  a 
government  extracts  most  of  its  revenue.  If  a  tax  system  is  carelessly  devised, 
it  will  mean  injustice  and  hardship  to  some  while  others  will  profit  by  escaping 
their  share  of  the  tax  burden.  In  order  to  pass  an  authoritative  judgment  upon 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  a  particular  tax  or  tax  system  with  a  ^iew  to  pre- 
venting gross  inequalities  among  taxpayers,  one  must  have  a  firm  grasp  on  the 
theory  and  principles  of  economic  science. 
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Government  finance  ie  thus  a  part  of  the  science  of  economics,  which  in  turn 
is  but  a  part  of  the  study  of  man.  In  a  college  curriculum  the  subject  may  be 
conveniently  offered  as  a  semester  or  full  year's  course  of  three  hours  a  week 
to  projterly  qualified  juniors  and  seniors,  that  is,  to  those  who  have  completed  an 
introductory  course  in  the  principles  and  problems  of  economics.  For  those 
students  who  are  seeking  a. general  training  in  economics,  a  half-year  course  is 
probably  sutficient.  Those  who  expect  to  engage  in  public  service  should  pursue 
the  subject  much  further  than  is  possible  in  one  semester. 

As  a  preparation  for  citizenship,  public  service,  or  commercial  life,  a  knowl- 
edge of  Government  finance  is  fundamental.  Taxation  touches  the  economic 
life  of  everj-  breadwinner,  directly  or  indirectly,  justly  or  unjustly  ;  it  is  at  all 
times  a  factor  affecting  the  satisfaction  of  human  desires,  the  expenditure  of 
human  effort,  and  the  dLstribution  of  wealth ;  and  it  is  a  powerful  weapon  when 
used  as  a  means  of  effecting  social  or  economic  reforms.  Now  that  the  World 
War  has  thrust  upon  governments  greater  financial  r(*sp<msibilities  than  ever 
before,  the  subject  has  come  to  have  a  new  importance  not  only  in  the  college 
classroom  but  also  in  the  public  press.  Some  of  the  larger  problems  are  centered 
about  the  means  of  raising  the  necessary  revenue  without  impeding  proper 
business  activity  or  giving  rise  to  class  feeling  and  gross  inequality.  It  makes 
a  good  deal  of  difference,  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  masses  is  concerned, 
whether  the  financial  obligations  are  met  out  of  revenue  from  increased  taxa- 
tion or  from  bond  is.«ues,  though  but  few  appreciate  the  relative  merits  and 
demerits  of  either  method.  So  important  has  the  study  of  these  public  questions 
become  that  a  number  of  universities  now  definitely  prescribe  government 
finance  as  a  required  subject;  for  all  undergraduates  majoring  in  economics. 

For  those  seeking  a  general  knowledge  of  government  finance,  the  following 
works  may  be  recommended : 
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COMPARATIVE  CORPORATION  LAWS  AND  FINANCE. 

By  Charles  W.  CKKSTrrN-nivBC. 
Director  of  Finance,  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  Hew  York  Vniveraitj/. 

Since  e?q^orting  from  the  United  States  will  attract  our  larger  induptriea 
cliif'fly,  and  since  the*se  are  organized  on  the  coiix^rate  plan,  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  about  to  prepare  for  work  in  the  foreign  fipld  may  well  include 
In  his  or  her  studies  the  Kub.5pct  of  comparative  corporation  laws  and  finance. 

Two  fjlans  are  ordinarily  oppn  to  an  American  conc-em  doing  business  in  a 
for<!ign  oountry:  To  form  a  s(-parate  corr>oration  in  the  country  or  to  apply 
for  permission  for  the  American  comi>any  to  do  business  there;   to  be  sure 
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a  third  method  niay  be  adopted,  permitting  a  local  concern  to  attend  to  the 
■business  as  owner  of  the  American  concern's  goods  or  as  consignee,  but  the 
use  of  this  method  deprives  to  some  extent  the  American  concern  of  the 
absolute  control  of  its  own  business. 

Before  any  one  of  these  methods  of  doing  business  in  a  foreign  country  can 
be  selected,  the  business  man  will  have  to  know  something  about  how  coi^pora- 
tious  may  be  formed  in  foreign  countries,  who  may  be  the  incorporators,  burdens 
placed  on  ownership  of  the  stock,  and  like  questions.  The  restrictions  on 
the  ownership  of  property  by  foreign  corporations  must  be  considered.  Always 
the  tax  laws  must  be  studied  carefully. 

In  certain  countries  and  for  certain  purposes,  it  will  be  almost  absolutely 
necessary  to  organize  local  companies.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  division 
of  business  organizations  into  partnerships  and  corporations  holds  good  only 
for  the  English-speaking  countries.  In  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  countries  many 
other  forms  of  association  are  in  common  use. 

While  it  will  not  be  necessary  ordinarily  to  understand  the  intricacies  of 
financing,  since  funds  will  be  supplied  by  the  home  concern  and  no  sale  of 
interests  in  the  foreign  company  will  be  sought  to  be  made,  the  student  should 
in  a  genernl  way  have  some  understanding  of  local  laws  pertaining  to  the  forma 
of  stock  or  other  interests  of  ownership  and  to  the  conditions  under  which 
they  ma.v  be  issued. 

Whether  a  concern  operates  a  mere  branch  or  owns  a  subsidiary,  the  local 
managers  will  have  to  understand  the  local  laws  governing  the  relation  of 
creditor  and  debtor. 

In  some  foreign  countries  the  accounting  of  corporations  is  closely  regu- 
lated. Laws  pertaining  to  this  subject  will  have  to  be  studied,  as  will  also 
tlie  rules  pertaining  to  the  distribution  of  profits.  Moreover,  since  corporations 
doing  an  extensive  business  in  any  country  are  likely  to  come  into  contact  with 
insolvent  concerns,  the  laws  of  bankruptcy  and  of  reorganization  will  demand 
consideration. 

Two  methods  of  studying  the  subject  are  possible:  The  one,  theoretically 
superior,  is  to  study  one  phase  of  the  law  or  of  corporate  financing  at  a  time 
and  then  to  compare  the  laws  and  practices  of  the  several  countries ;  the  other 
method  is  the  more  practical  and  will  probably  commend  itself  to  students, 
since  it  makes  for  economy  of  time,  effort,  and  memory.  This  method  con- 
sists  of  studying  the  entire  subject  of  corporation  laws  and  the  practice  of 
finance  as  they  are  found  in  a  given  country.  As  country  after  country  is 
investigated,  the  same  general  outline  may  be  used.  Some  such  simple  scheme 
as  this  may  be  followed : 

I.  Corporation  laws : 

1.  Organization — kinds  and  methods. 

2.  Ownership — kinds,  rights,  obligations. 

3.  Management. 

4.  Relation  to  State. 

5.  Taxes  and  reports. 

6.  Insolvent  corporations  and  reorganizations. 

II.  Corporation  finance : 

1.  Borrowing  funds. 

2.  Accounting. 

3.  Declaration  of  profits. 

4.  Special  practices. 
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In  every  case  a  study  of  foreifrn  laws  and  finance  should  be  based  on  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  principles  of  American  law  and  linance.  Variations 
from  the  American  standard  will  be  readily  undt-rstood  and  retained  in  the 
memory. 

Unfortunately,  few  books  have  appeared  in  the  English  language  dealing 
with  the  laws  and  practices  of  corporation  finance  in  foreign  countries.  Many 
books,  however,  have  been  written  in  foreign  languages,  but  they  are  not 
readily  available  for  the  ordinary  student.  In  compiling  the  following  short 
bibliography  the  author  has  had  in  mind  the  practical  necessity  of  sticking  as 
far  as  i)ossible  to  the  English  texts. 

The  following  bibliography  of  works  of  South  American  countries  is  supplied 
by  the  librarian  of  the  financial  library  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York : 
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INSURANCE  COURSES  IN   THE  PREPARATION   FOR  FOREIGN 

TRADE  WORK. 

By  Egbert  Riegex, 
Professor  of  Insurance  and  Statistics,  UnAversity  o/  Pennsylvania. 

The  fo\irKlatioDS  of  a  foreiim  trade  course  are  the  subjects  of  broad  scope 
which  form  a  background  for  and  an  introduction  to  studies  of  particular  phases 
of  economic  life.  As  the  average  student's  time  is  at  least  fully  occupied  in 
college  by  approximately  24  hours  of  class-work  per  week,  the  first  year  is 
easily  consumed  by  these  fundamental  courses.  The  second  and  third  years 
include  a  continuation  of  some  of  this  fundamental  work,  but  considerably  more 
time  is  available  for  general  business  courses  more  closely  related  to  the  future 
work  of  one  who  expects  to  engage  in  foreign  trade,  such  as  accounting,  the 
monetary  and  credit  systems  under  which  business  is  conducted,  the  domestic 
marketing  systems  for  important  commodities,  the  general  principes  of  merchan- 
dising, including  advertising  and  manufacturing,  organization  and  operations. 
These  considerations  explain  Avhy  the  subject  of  insurance  is  not  generally  met 
with  in  college  courses  before  the  second  or  third  year. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  year  the  student  has  completed  what  may  be 
called  for  the  present  purposes  preparatory  subjects  and  is  free  to  concentrate 
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attention  upon  such  subjects  as  uiore  directly  pertain  to  his  proposed  calling. 
As  concerns  insurance,  three  hours  per  week  may  verj'  profitably  be  devoted 
durin?  the  third  year  to  a  jreneral  course  intended  to  oxi)Liin  the  elementary 
principles  of  life,  compensation,  lire,  title  and  credit  iu.surance,  and  corporate 
bonding.  All  of  these  are  valuable,  if  not  essential,  to  anyone  engaging  in 
business,  and  particularly  a  business  involving  the  use  of  credit,  relations  with 
employees,  ownership  and  management  of  real  estate,  and  commodities.  Some 
transactions  connected  therewith  are  unavoidable  in  the  course  of  business  of  a 
shipper,  forwarder,  export  house,  or  vessel  owner  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  It 
is  impossible  in  the  ordinary  college  curriculum  to  retpiire  every  student  to  take 
the  three  or  four  separate  courses  necessary  to  treat  such  subjects  exhaustively, 
and  yet  it  is  desirable  that  all  should  1>g  acquainted  with  the  more  important 
phases,  an  acquaintance  which  is  furnished  by  a  general  insurance  course  of 
three  hours  per  week. 

Tiie  fourth  year  gives  the  opportunity  to  direct  attention  to  two  forms  of 
insurance  which  are  of  primary  importance  to  the  exporter,  shipper,  forwarder, 
and  shipowner — marine  and  fire  insurance.  With  the  aid  of  considerable  out- 
side reading,  especially  in  connection  with  fire  insurance,  a  course  with  two 
hours  per  week  class  work  will  proliably  .suffice.  This  will  consist  of  an  e^iual 
amount  of  lectures  and  quizzing  upon  a  text  and  assigned  readings.  In  the 
case  of  marine  insurance  the  most  satisfactory  plan  has  been  found  to  be  the 
use  of  a  text  supplemented  by  lectures  and  discussions.  Attention  must  neces- 
sarily be  devoted  to  subjects  important  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  insured 
ratlier  than  the  in.surer,  but  there  is  danger  of  overemphasizing  this  method 
of  treatment  and  omitting  from  consideration  some  subjects  which  are  in  an 
indirect  way  very  intimately  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  insured.  It  is 
evident  that  an  ideal  method  would  be  to  prepare  the  separate  courses  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  enrolled  in  such  courses,  but  it  is  equally  obvious  that  there 
must  be  a  reasonable  limit  to  the  number  of  courses  given. 

The  above  statement  is  written  not  only  with  ideal  conditions  in  mind,  but  with 
a  view  to  what  can  apparently  be  accomplished  under  existing  limitations. 
Appended  is  a  bibliogi-aphy  of  the  more  necessary  and  accessible  publications 
on  marine  insurance, 
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STUDY   OF  FISCAL   AND   CUSTOMS   LEGISLATION. 

By  L.  S.  RowEi, 
Director   General   of    tJie   Pan   American   Ufvion,   WasMngton,  D.    C. 

This  subject  is  one  of  the  most  important  pertaining  to  the  curriculum  of 
a  school  of  comnieree  and  jfinance.  We  see  more  and  more  manifestations  of  gov- 
ei-nmental  retrulation  of  international  commerce;  and  it  is  necessary  that  those 
who  i)ropose  to  fit  themselves  for  international  trade  should  be  equipped  with 
a  general  but  accurate  knowledge  of  modern  tendencies  in  governmental 
regulation,  in  order  that  later  they  may  not  work  under  a  misunderstanding. 

The  regtilation  of  international  commerce  from  the  national  point  of  view,  in 
such  a  way  as  at  one  and  tlie  same  time  to  protect  the  public  interest  and  to 
interfere  least  with  the  conduct  of  private  business,  has  become  a  science. 
At  the  beginning,  such  regulation  represented  no  scientific  principle.  The 
purpose  of  regulation  of  trade  was  largely  the  natural  one  of  securing  revenue. 
The  Government  intended  to  make  commerce  from  abroad  bear  the  burden  of 
governmental  administration,  as  far  as  compatible  with  the  requirements  of 
domestic  trade.  We  ai-e  familiar  in  this  country  with  the  ancient  slogan, 
"Let  the  foreigner  pay  the  exi^enses  of  our  Government." 
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Because  of  its  purpose  to  secure  revenue,  public  reprulation  of  trade  for  a 
long  time  could  not  be  carried  on  in  a  scientific  manner.  It  proceeded  from 
one  detail  to  another,  and  almost  never  worked  from  a  basis  of  ijrinciple. 
Throufrh  lougr  years,  governmental  regulation  of  trade  grew  simply  by  the 
process  of  accretion.  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  overcome  routinary 
and  traditional  methods  of  doing  things ;  and  rational  reform  of  governmental 
regulation  of  comnierce  has  been  no  easier  to  achieve  than  other  improvements. 
IS'evertheless,  the  struggle  for  simplicity  has  gone  on,  and  with  it  a  struggle 
for  uniformity.  These  years  of  preparation  for  our  present  interest  in  the  true 
nature  of  fiscal  regulation  of  trade  have  seen  a  long  and  interesting  series  of 
efforts  at  international  cooperation.  International  congresses  of  statistics, 
trade,  and  commerce  have  been  held  in  Europe  during  the  last  40  years,  and 
the  subject  matter  of  the  European  gatherings  has  in  turn  formed  a  large  part 
of  the  program  of  conferences  in  the  United  States  and  Latin  America.  As 
one  of  the  most  recent  examples  of  this  I  may  cite  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Couuiiercial  Statistics,  held  at  Brussels  in  1913,  which  prepared  a 
commercial  statistical  schedule  for  international  use.  This  schedule  was 
adopted  by  the  International  High  Commission  of  the  American  Republics  at 
its  first  general  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  in  April,  1916.  and  it  is  likely  that 
it  will  be  adopted  before  long  as  the  standard  of  commercial  statistics  through- 
out the  hemisphere. 

A  course  of  study  in  the  field  of  fiscal  legislation  might  be  outlined  some- 
what as  follows:  Documentation;  consular  activities;  port  dues;  methods  of 
appraisal :   classification,  for  practical   and  statistical  purposes. 

Obviously,  some  of  these  topics  are  of  less  importance  than  others.  The 
subject  of  port  dues  has  much  less  significance  than  those  of  classification  and 
appraisal.  The  mastery  of  the  technic  of  customs  documentation  is  simpler 
thau  a  grasp  of  the  duties  of  consular  officers.  The  student  must  be  well 
grounded  in  the  underlying  theory  of  tariff  legislation  and  fiscal  regulation, 
and  this  presuppo.ses  some  fair  knowledge  of  contemporary  economic  theories 
and  political  tendencies,  as  well  as  of  the  economic  history  of  the  United 
States.  Mere  study  of  the  documents  will  hardly  help  him  without  this  broad 
foundation  of  principle. 

The  class  .should  become  acquainted  with  types  of  official  invoices  and 
manife.sts,  taking  up  at  the  same  time,  by  way  of  comparison,  railway  and 
shipping  companies'  invoices,  manifests  and  bills  of  lading.  Collections  of 
these  consular  documents  may  be  secured  directly  from  the  consular  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  nations,  but  they  are  to  be  found  in  various  public 
documents  and  trade  cyclopedias. 

The  consular  regulations  of  the  United  States  and  summarized  translations 
of  the  consular  regulations  of  the  leading  commercial  countries  should  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  students.  Even  though  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  require  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  all  the  regulations,  the  more  important  consular  duties 
should  be  thoroughly  described. 

The  difficulty  in  studying  the  subject  of  iK>rt  dues  arises  from  their  endless 
variety  in  terminology,  incitlence.  and  juris<lictlon.  Tlie  requirements  of  the 
larger  ports  should  be  studied  in  detail,  and  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
•concerned,  reference  should  be  had  to  the  excellent  report  entitled,  "  Ports  of 
the  United  States,"  by  G.  M.  .Tones,  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  33,  Department 
of  Conmierce,  Washington.  1916.  The  latest  edition  of  the  navigation  laws 
should  bf  stu<ii<Ml  in  this  connection. 

Of  course,  for  the  study  of  methods  of  appraisal,  thorough  nnd  intelligent 
use  must  be  made  of  the  United  States  Customs  Regulations.  A  codification 
of  these  regulations  is  in  process,  and  the  study  of  our  customs  system  will  be 
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greatly  facilitated  when  this  work  shall  have  been  completed.  Reference  may 
be  made  in  this  connection  to  the  excellent  reiX)X'ts  published  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  recent  years. 

The  report  of  the  Inter-American  High  Commission,  Foreign  Trade  Council, 
of  the  American  Manufacturers'  Export  Association,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  tlie  International  Congresses  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
many  of  the  excellent  publications  of  the  Pan  American  Union  should  be  at  hand 
in  carrying  on  such  work.  A  good  collection  of  the  translations  of  the  tarifC 
laws  of  the  world  is  also  essential. 

As  to  classification,  the  student  must  be  shown  how  systems  of  classification 
were  constructed,  or  more  accurately,  how  they  have  been  developed  in  the 
way  most  convenient  for  administrators  and  legislators.  Frequent  and  careful 
use  of  tariff  statistics  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  system  of  statistical 
classification,  and  the  student  should  be  introduced  to  all  the  official  statistical 
publications  of  the  leading  commercial  countries  of  the  world.  It  will  be 
worth  the  instructor's  while  to  secure  as  complete  a  collection  of  the  most  recent 
of  these  oflicial  bulletins.  He  should  note  that  they  are  sometimes  to  be  found 
as  appendices  to  the  reports  of  the  ministers  of  finance,  rather  than  as  separate 
publications.  Tariff  classification,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
might  profitably  be  studied  in  tlie  reports  of  hearings  before  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  on  Finance,  of  the 
Senate. 

Some  slight  knowledge  of  the  fiscal  administrative  codes  which  obtain  in 
many  countries  governed  under  the  system  of  modern  Roman  law  will  be  de- 
sirable, if  the  student  expects  to  understand  the  by-no-means-simple  procedure 
occasionally  necessary  in  fiscal  cases. 

The  bibliography  of  fiscal  and  customs  legislation  and  regulation  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  three  groups : 

I.  Texts  of  national  legislation  and  regulation. 
II.  Texts  of  international  agreements  and  the  proceedings  of  international 
conferences  on  the  uniformity  of  legislation  and  regulation. 
III.  Manuals  and  treatises  of  administrative  law. 

There  follow  a  few  titles,  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing.  The 
list  is  merely  suggestive,  even  for  the  United  States.  Attention  has  been  given 
to  Latin  America  rather  than  to  Europe,  because  of  the  fact,  that  the  fiscal 
literature  of  Europe  is  well  indexed  in  such  bibliographies  as  that  contained 
in  Prof.  Taussig's  manual.  ^ 
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1905. 

Honduras. 

CompilaciSn  de  las  leyes  de  Hacienda.  1866-1903.  p.  281.  Tegucigalpa,  Ministerio  dc 
Hacienda,  1902. 

Mexico. 

Ordenanza  general  de  aduanas  marftimas  y  fronterizas  de  los  EE.  UU.  Me.\icanos 
expedida  en  12  dl  junio  de  1891.  Nu>^va  edici6n.  Mexico.  Tipograffa  -le  h.  Ofuina 
Impresora  del  Timbre,  Palacio  Nacional,  1899. 

Customs  tariff  of  Mexico.     Customs  regulations.      (Extracts  from   Ordena^.^a^^  de 

aduanas  marftimas  y  fronterizas.     Washington,  D.  C,  dovt.  Printing  umcc,  iJio. 
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yicarayua, 

Ordonanzas  gencralos  do  atliiaiias  y  puertos.     Expedidas  ol  15  de  noviembre  de  1886  y  sua 
reformas  hasta  1904.     Mauagua,  Tipograffa   Is'acional.   1905. 

Parar/uaii. 
Leyes  y  decretos  de  aduana.     Asuncion,  Talleres  Nacionales  de  H.  Kraus,  1898. 

Peru. 
Reglamento  de  comercio  y  aduanas  del  Pert.     Lima,  Imprenta  Americana,  1911. 

Salvador. 

Codifioaci6n  de  las  loves  de  Hacienda.     Secci^n  quinta.     p.  45.     San  Salvador,  Ministerio 
do  Hacionda,  1893. 

Uruguaii. 

C6digo  de  aduanas  por  Pablo  V.  Goyena.    Montevideo,  Tipografia  Goyena,  1894. 

Venezuela. 

C<>digo  de  Hacienda  sancionado  por  el   Congreso  do  los  EE.  UU.  de  Veneauela.      Edicidn 
oficial.     Caracas,  Tipografia  del  Comercio,   1899. 

South  America. 

Report   on   Trade  and   Tariffs   in   Brazil.    Uruguay,    Argentina,   Chile,    Bolivia,   and   Peni. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Govornment  Printing  Office.  1916. 

DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCIAL  POLICIES. 

By  Simon  Litman, 
Professor  of  Economics,   Univcrsiti/  of  Illinois. 
The  purpose  of  the  courses  on  "  Domestic  and  foreign  commercial  policies " 
(should  be: 

1.  To  bring  out  clearly  the  relationship  between  the  public  and  the  private 
aspects  of  business. 

2.  To  determine  the  aims  and  the  limitations  of  governmental  trade-shaping 
activities. 

3.  To  consider  the  methods  and  agencies  used  by  the  State  and  by  other 
public  authorities  in  order  to  control  and  to  promote  commerce. 

4.  To  give  students  a  comprehensive  understanding  as  to  what  business  men 
must  do  or  refrain  from  doing  in  order  to  conform  to  governmental  require- 
ments at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  as  to  familiarize  them  with  the  functions 
and  the  work  of  those  institutions  from  wliich  merchants  may  obtain  guidance 
and  as.sistauce  in  the  pur-suit  of  their  legitimate  business  enterprises. 

The  course  on  domestic  commercial  policies  .should  begin  with  an  analysis 
of  domestic  trade  and  with  a  discussion  of  its  various  forms  (wholesale,  retail, 
mail  order,  etc.)  in  so  far  as  these  give  rise  to  and  are  affected  by  legislative 
enactments,  judicial  decisions,  and  administrative  acts.  The  instructor,  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  policies  and  not  on  technical  details, 
should  then  review  the  measures  which  have  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  the  free  play  of  competition  and  of  preventing  unfair  methods  and 
fraud.s.  Some  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed  are  these:  The  regulation  of 
markets,  of  stock  and  produce  exchanges,  of  warehouses  and  elevators;  classifi- 
cation of  grain  and  of  cotton  into  grades;  the  crop-reporting  system;  provisions 
regarding  standard  weights  and  measures;  pure  food  and  drug  legislation; 
protection  of  patents  and  trade-marks;  antitrust  legishition;  decisions  regard- 
ing price  maintenance,  use  of  trading  stamps,  misleading  advertising;  false 
statement  laws;  bulk  sales  laws;  the  bankruptcy  act.  The  concluding  part  of 
the  course  shouhl  consider  chambers  of  commerce  and  similar  nontrading  as- 
sociations of  merciiants  as  well  as  various  governmental  bureaus,  departments, 
and  commissions  dealing  with  domestic  trade. 
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It  is  desirable  to  have  two  courses  on  foreign  commercial  policies.  In  the 
first  course  the  nature,  the  significance,  and  the  essential  characteristics  of 
foreign  commerce  as  distinct  from  domestic  trade  should  be  brought  out.  The 
subject  matter  may  then  be  presented  in  the  following  sequence : 

(a)  Tariff  as  one  of  the  most  important  manifestations  of  a  country's  com- 
mercial policy;  changes  in  theories  and  in  policies  (mercantilists,  physiocrats, 
classical  and  national  schools  of  political  economy)  ;  balance  of  trade  versus 
fiscal  balance;  arguments  for  free  trade  and  for  protection  (economic,  social, 
political,  military)  ;  protection  of  agriculture,  of  manufactures;  different  kinds 
of  customs  duties ;  import,  export,  specific,  ad  valorem,  countervailing,  etc. ; 
incidence  of  taxation  by  means  of  customs  duties ;  bounties ;  prohibitions  of 
imports  and  of  exports;  the  making  of  the  tariff;  tariff"  commission;  tariff 
systems — autonomous,  general  and  conventional,  general  and  preferential,  maxi- 
mum and  minimum ;  commercial  treaties-t-their  nature  and  scope ;  European 
and  American  interpretation  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause ;  dumping. 

( b )  Navigation  policies ;  the  merchant-marine  question ;  regulation  of  ship- 
building and  of  shipping ;  shipping  subsidies ;  discriminating  duties  on  vessels 
and  their  cargoes;  traffic  agreements  of  ocean  carriers;  Government  owner- 
ship of  ships;  improvements  of  rivers  and  of  harbors;  control  of  terminal 
facilities;  port  charges;  taxation  of  shipping. 

(c)  Trade-promoting  activities  and  institutions  in  foreign  countries  and  in 
the  United  States;  consular  service;  duties  and  functions  of  consuls,  of  com- 
mercial attaches,  of  trade  commissioners ;  legislative  committees  and  executive 
departments  and  bureaus  devoted  to  the  furthering  of  foreign  commerce ;  the 
organization  and  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Commerce;  cooperation 
for  the  development  of  foreign  trade;  Federal  Reserve  Law  and  trade  con- 
nections ;  branch  banks  in  foreign  countries. 

((/)  Regulations  affecting  commercial  travelers,  samples,  trade-marks,  credit, 
and  collections. 

The  second  course  should  be  historical  in  character  and  should  consider 
changes  in  the  commercial  policies  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  leading 
foreign  nations.  Study  should  also  be  made  of  the  after-war  commercial  prob- 
lems and  of  the  ways  to  solve  them.  If  no  separate  course  is  offered  on  customs 
administration,  additional  topics  to  be  treated  are  the  work  of  the  custom- 
house, bonded  warehouses,  drawbacks,  etc. 

A  half-year  semester,  three  hours  a  week,  should  be  spent  on  each  course. 
The  time  for  giving  those  courses  would  depend  upon  correlation  with  other 
parts  of  the  curriculum ;  however,  under  no  circumstances  does  it  seem  advis- 
able to  give  them  before  the  junior  year.  The  course  on  domestic  commercial 
policies  should  precede  and  should  be  regarded  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  first 
course  on  foreign  commercial  policies.  If  the  subjects  are  taught  in  the  junior 
year,  the  second  course  on  foreign  commerce  may  be  given  either  concurrently 
or  in  the  senior  year. 

The  students  undertaking  this  work  should  be  well  versed  in  principles 
of  economics  and  have  a  knowledge  of  economic  geography  and  of  economic 
history.  A  careful  coordination  of  these  courses  with  those  on  commercial 
law,  on  fiscal  legislation,  and  on  business  organization  and  operation  is  highly 
desirable  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplications. 

The  courses  may  undergo  contraction  or  expansion  in  the  presentation  of 
certain  parts,  dependent  on  the  fact  as  to  what  additional  courses  are  offered 
on  such  topics  as  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  customs  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration, ocean  transportation,  credit  and  coUections,  and  exporting  and  im- 
porting. 
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Students  should  he  required  to  read  the  current  literature  on  the  subject ,  re- 
ports, huUetiuB,  i-eriodlcalis  issued  by  the  Government  as  well  as  by  trade 
orjiauizatious  an«l  a«5>ociations. 

Tlieit'  is  no  siugle  volinne  which  can  be  used  as  a  text  for  the  outliue<l  course 
on  domestic  commercial  policies.  The  subject  may  be  covered  by  i-eferriug 
tl»e  students  to  various  parts  of  the  books  listed  below. 

For  the  first  course  on  foreign  trade,  Fisk's  "  International  Commercinl 
Policies"  gives  a  concise  and  systematic  presentation  (»f  sou)e  of  (he  important 
problems  to  be  discussed.  The  first  eflition  of  this  book  was  published  in  1907 
and  it  is  in  need  of  a  revision,  a  number  of  its  chapters  hoin?  out  of  date. 
Taussig's  "  Tariff  Histoi-y  of  the  United  States  "  may  be  userl  for  one  part  of 
the  second  course  on  Foreign  Trade,  the  other  inirts  to  be  coveretl  by  means 
of  assiguetl  readings. 
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THE  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

By  Earl  Willis  Creceaft, 
Professor  of  Political  Soicnce  and  Economics,  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio. 
The  examinations  wliich  are  yiven  by  the  State  Department  to  applicants  for 
positions  in  consular  service  include  the  following  subjects: 
I.  International,  maritime,  and  commercial  law. 
II.  Political  and  commercial  geography. 

III.  Arithmetic. 

IV.  Modern  languages. 

V.  Natural,  industrial,  and  commercial  resources  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 
VI.  Political  economj\ 

VII.  American  history.  Government  and  institutions. 
VIII.  Modern  history  (since  1850)  of  Europe,  South  America,  and  the  Far 
East. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  no  single  course  of  lectures  which  a  school 
might  offer  will  cover  thoroughly  all  these  different  subjects.     Each  subject  in 
the  above  list  is  more  or  less  a  special  subject  in  itself.    The  faculty  of  a  large 
school  of  commerce  is  composed  of  specialists  in  each  of  these  lines.     There- 
fore the  student  who  would  prepare  for  the  consular  service  would  find  it  neces- 
sary to  take  a  number  of  courses  under  different  instructors  instead  of  expect- 
ing to  find  one  course  answering  for  all. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  the  consular  service  should  enter  a 
school  of  commerce  or  department  of  economics  and  pursue  studies  in  those 
courses  which  most  nearly  fit  the  prescribed  subjects  which  are  made  the  basis 
for  the  entrance  examinations  at  Washington. 

In  meeting  the  requirements  in  international  law,  several  imiversities  offer 
courses  on  the  principles  of  international  law  and  an  advancetl  course  in 
treaties  and  the  treaty-making  power.  In  addition  to  these  courses,  there 
are  two  courses  of  one  semester  each  which  bear  directly  on  the  organization 
of  the  consular  and  diplomatic  service  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives  in  the  protection  of  citizens  and  property  abroad. 

Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Carr,  the  Director  of  the  Consular  Service,  has  perhaps  cor- 
rectly stated  the  true  situation  relative  to  the  inadvisability  of  any  university 
expeiiding  a  large  amount  in  establishing  a  school  for  the  consular  and  diplo- 
matic service.  In  discussing  this  subject  at  the  Conference  on  Training  for 
Foreig-n  Service,  held  at  Washington,  December  31,  1915,  Mr.  Carr  said : 

I  think  it  may  well  justify  serious  consideration  as  to  how  many  courses  you 
can  maintain  in  your  universities — that  is,  courses  additional  to  the  regular 
courses  in  the  university — for  preparation  for  this  particular  work ;  but  there 
is  a  way  in  which  I  think  our  need  can  be  met,  and  very  niucli  greater  needs 
be  met,  by  taking  advantage  of  and  meeting  the  condition  which  is  confronting 
us  now  with  reference  to  the  training  of  men  for  foreign  service  in  connection 
with  our  export  trade,  due  to  increased  business  with  other  countries  through 
private  enterprise.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  eligible  men  for  that  kind  of  work 
are  very  few,  and  in  this  connection  the  educational  institutions  of  this  country 
are  confronted  with  a  problem  which  they  will  have  to  meet.     From  what  I 
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liave  seen  of  the  woi*k  at  Harvard  and  in  tlip  school  of  counnorre  of  New  York 
University,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  bo  perfectly  possible  to  combine  a 
course  of  training  for  the  American  Consular  Service  with  a  course  of  training 
for  service  in  export  trade,  and  liave  sufficient  demand  for  those  cour.ses  to 
enable  them  to  be  maintained,  or  at  least,  a  reasonable  part  of  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  univereity  training  you  would  give  a  man  who  is 
to  he  an  export  manager  or  an  internntion.'il  banker,  or  who  is  even  to  he  a 
salesman  abroad,  is  essentially  that  wiiich  would  meet  the  refpiirements  of  the 
Consular  Service.  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  ftirnish  the  fouii'lation  for  the 
making  of  a  good  contnil.  plus  some  specialization  in  international  lav/  and  in 
the  history  of  treaties  and  similar  subjects.  It  seen)s  to  nie  we  liave  there  the 
basis  of  a  work  which  can  be  done  and  will  meet  our  needs  and  those  of  the 
new  Held  of  foreign  commeice. 

The  following  courses  in  political  science  in  schools  of  commerce  will  be  Been 
to  coincide  with  the  list  of  subjects  which  are  made  the  basis  of  the  consular 
and  diplomatic  examinations  at  Washington: 
I.  International  law. 
II.  Treaties  and  the  treaty  making  power. 
III.  Rights  and  duties  of  consuls. 
IV.  Diplomatic  protection  of  citizens  and  property  abroad. 

V.  Principles  of  accounting. 
VI.  Spanish,  French,  or  German. 
VII.  Industrial  and  commercial  geography. 
VIII.  Political  economy. 
IX.  Commercial  law — law  of  contracts. 
X,  Commercial  law  of  Spanish  America. 
XI.  American  government. 
XII.  Europe  since  1870. 
XIII.  Current  international  problems. 
The  completion  of  this  program  would  be  representative  of  approximately 
two  years  of  A\ork.    It  is  not  necessary  for  special  students  to  hold  strictly  to  a 
set  course  for  three  or  four  years.    Specml  students  may  enter  and  take  what- 
ever courses  they  prefer.     However,  I  should  personally  recommend  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  Consular  Service  that  tlie  student  get  at  least  two  years  of 
general  collegiate  work  before  beginning  to  take  the  specialized  subjects  which 
have  been  mentioned  above. 

One  difllculty  about  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  salaries  of  the  lower  grades 
of  the  Consular  Ser\-ice  are  low.  Men  who  have  had  a  good  start  in  the  busi- 
ne-ss  world  are  not  tempted  by  low  salaries.  Business  experience  is  no  doubt  a 
help  to  the  connnercial  representative  of  our  Government  abroad.  According 
to  Mr.  Carr  it  is  not  al)solutely  essential  that  the  applicant  for  a  position  in 
the  Consi^ar  SenMce  have  business  experience  to  his  credit.  The  right  kind 
of  educational  equipment  and  personality  are  the  prime  factors. 

But  while  commercial  training  should  be  emphasized  in  fitting  men  for  the 
Consular  Service,  the  political,  diplomatic,  and  governmental  side  must  also 
be  kept  prominent.  This  is  where  international  law,  diplomatic  history,  treaties, 
and  political  science  in  general  are  undoubtedly  important  liranches  of  training 
not  only  for  the  consul,  but  for  the  secretary  of  legation  and  for  the  commercial 
attache. 

It  is  frequently  advocated  that  business  experience  be  required,  however.  Mr. 
John  Hays  Hammond,  in  an  article  published  In  the  Forum  for  .July,  1916, 
advocates  business  exp<'rience  not  only  for  consuls  hut  for  diplomatic  repre- 
Rentatives.  He  advocates  the  selection  of  con.suls  with  "due  consideration  to 
be  given  for  their  future  service  in  the  diplomatic  corps ;  so  that  ambassadors 
may  be  chosen  from  men  who  have  attained  distinction  in  the  Consular 
Service." 


With  all  respect  for  tlie  vnde  experience  aud  information  with  which  ]\Ir. 
Hammond  writes,  it  will  not  detract  from  the  force  of  his  point  to  add  that 
a  business  man  who  finds  himself  suddenly  placed  in  an  important  diplomatic 
position  will  find  himself  seriously  handicapped  unless  he  is  informed  in  the 
subjects  of  history,  economics,  international  law,  and  diplomacy.  It  is  appro- 
priate, therefore,  that  the  Department  of  State  has  attached  much  weight  to 
these  subjects  in  the  entrance  examinations. 

One  very  important  feature  in  addition  to  the  preceding  could  he  introduced 
into  the  university  course  of  training.  This  would  be  the  inauj-ruration  of  a 
system  of  having  consuls  who  return  to  this  country  on  leave  lecture  before 
classes  which  have  students  enrolled  in  preparation  for  the  foreign  ser%'ice. 
This  would  place  before  students  and  the  regular  instructors  of  the  university 
first  hand  information  in  regard  to  the  commercial  opportunities  where  the 
consuls  are  located  abroad.  This  v.ould  be  in  line  with  the  plan  offered  by 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  relative  to  recommending  that  consuls 
returning  on  leave  to  this  country  appear  at  business  conferences  and  con- 
ventions for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  these  bodies  with  business  oppor- 
tunities abroad. 

Officials  of  the  State  Department  have  recommended  that  funds  be  provided 
to  enable  consuls  to  attend  such  conventions.  The  writer  of  this  article 
desires  to  express  the  hope  tiiat,  as  this  practice  becomes  perfected,  returning 
consuls  will  visit  educational  institutions  where  conveniently  located,  and 
address  classes  of  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  foreign  service.  This 
practice  would  be  a  great  incentive  to  the  work  of  the  lecture  room.  If 
chambers  of  commerce  are  to  secure  the  services  of  our  consuls  when  they 
return  for  a  temporary  visit,  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  provided  with  the  funds  to  enable  them  to  appear  in  the  more 
important  and  centrally  located  schools  of  commerce  where  men  are  preparing 
to  enter  the  identical  kind  of  work  in  which  they  themselves  are  engaged. 
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CIVICS. 

Immigration  and  Citizenship — Social   Legislation. 

By  Hattie  Plum  "Williams, 
Associate   Professor   of   Practical   Sociology,    Universiiy    of   Xeiraslca. 
I.  Immigration  and  citisenship. — It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  suggest  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  composition  and  movement  of  the  population  of  a  country  is 
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fundamental  for  those  engaged  in  foreign  service  of  any  kind.  Upon  tlie  degree 
of  mobility  of  the  popul:ition  witliin  the  country  will  depend  very  largely  the 
desire  for  new  goods  and  the  facilities  for  distributing  them,  while  its  move- 
mint  in  and  oul  of  the  country  will  provide  opportunities  fur  connnercial  inter- 
course and  necessitate  <liplomatic  relati<ins.  Students  t>f  immigration  who  regret 
the  overemphasis  of  the  economic  factor  in  this  problem  nevertheless  recognize 
that  economic  opportunities  are  the  greatest  force  in  modem  times  in  drawing 
people  into  foreign  lands,  and  that  trade  currents  can  follow  migration  grooves 
as  naturally  as  they  follow  the  flag.  No  one  has  yet  studied  immigration  as  a 
woild  phenomenon.  It  is  still  thought  of  in  provincial  terms  as  a  problem  pecu- 
liar to  the  United  States,  and  not  as  one  with  which  every  country  struggles 
more  or  less. 

The  supply  of  and  demand  for  inhabitants  is  a  basic  fact  not  only  in  the  move- 
ment of  population  but  also  in  the  development  of  markets  and  especially  in 
the  future  political  relations  of  the  countries  of  the  worhl.  In  the  Far  East  a 
thorough  and  .sympathetic  understanding  of  the  problems  arising  out  of  the 
pressure  of  population,  and  constructive  cooperation  with  those  countries  in 
formulating  a  program  of  relief,  w'iU  go  far  toward  averting  a  clash  of  interests 
between  East  and  West.  In  Russia  and  the  South  American  States,  where  unde- 
veloped resources  wait  upon  an  increase  in  population,  the  problem  is  the 
reverse,  but  no  less  momentous  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world. 

Ko  less  important  is  a  recognition  of  the  various  racial  groups  which  make 
up  the  political  unit  or  State.  Everywhere  abroad,  where  assimilation  is  less 
complete  and  considered  less  essential  than  in  the  United  States,  foreign  groups 
are  zealous  for  the  recognition  of  racial  distinctions.  One  can  readily  imagine 
the  loss  of  good  will  which  might  follow  the  refusal  to  take  note  of  this  race 
prejudice  and  to  classify  properly  various  racial  groups. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  purpose  of  the  course  outlined  above,  the  following  brief 
syllabus  is  suggested  for  Latin  America,  the  Far  East,  and  Russia : 

1.  Distribution  and  density  of  the  population. 

2.  ilovement  of  population — 

1.  Birth  and  death  rates,  increa.se  of  population  and  distribution  of 

increase. 
2.  Migration — 

(a)   Internal  movement  of  population — 

(1)  Between  States — causes. 

(2)  Between  rural  and  urban  districts. 

(3)  Causes  for  immobility  where  it  exists. 

(6)  Emigration — causes;  countries  sought;  attitude  of  gov- 
ernment and  public  opinion  towiird ;  legislation  against; 
treaties  controlling;  detailed  study  of  such  movement 
to  the  United  States. 

(c)  Immigration — sources;  causes;  character;  effect  on  coun- 
try: social  status  of  immigrants;  governmental  encour- 
agement; land  policy;  immigration  laws;  colonization 
societies. 

3.  Elements  in  population — 

1.  Native  stock — racial  classification. 

2.  Foreign  stock — imp<irtance  to  national  life;  assimilation  with  na- 

tive stock;  attitude  of  foreign  groups  to  each  other;  admission 
to  political  rights;  citizenship  laws. 
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II.  Social  lefjislation. — If  one  were  to  single  out  the  factor  most  essential  to 
the  success  of  those  engaged  in  foreign  service,  he  probably  would  be  correct  in 
designating  it  to  be  the  ability  to  acquire  the  viewpoint  of  the  people  in  whose 
country  such  agents  are  located.  In  this  respect,  foreign  sej"vice  differs  from 
domestic,  if  not  in  kind,  at  least  in  degree.  It  is  not  merely  getting  the  view- 
point of  another  personality  in  his  own  group  but  understanding  those  who 
have  different  historical  backgrounds,  customs,  and  moral  and  ethical  standards. 

This  viewpoint  is  secured  partially  by  a  study  of  the  language  of  a  racial 
group,  but  ordinarily  the  attention  of  the  student  is  so  engrossed  by  the  physical 
process  of  learning  to  read  and  speak  that  he  loses  all  appreciation  of  the  soul  of 
the  people  which  language  is  supposed  to  express.  History  offers  another 
possible  avenue  of  approach  but  the  ■emphasis  upon  the  political  and  economic 
phases  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  institutions  and  laws  gives  an  inadequate  idea 
of  the  culture  and  ideals  for  conduct  of  the  people. 

The  chief  reason  we  object  to  certain  groups  of  foreigners  in  our  midst  is  not 
primarily  because  they  are  racially  inferior,  and  therefore  threaten  to  dilute  or 
degrade  our  American  stock.  Rather  is  it  because  their  business,  moral,  and 
ethical  standards  are  different  from  ours,  and  we  therefore  fail  to  understand 
their  conduct.  Measured  by  our  ideals  they  seem  to  lack  integrity,  and  otlier 
primary  virtues ;  while  we  in  turn  need  to  be  interpreted  to  them,  lest  rudeness 
and  boastfulness  be  our  outstanding  characteristics.  A  study  of  the  social 
institutions  of  a  people  and  the  legislation  controlling  them  will  help  in  under- 
standing the  standards  which  control  the  conduct  of  foreigners. 

The  following  types  of  social  legislation  should  be  familiar  to  every  student  • 
Laws  respecting  living  and  working  conditions : 
Factory  legislation — ■ 

1.  Sanitation. 

2.  Hours  of  labor. 

3.  Wages. 
Social  in.surance. 
Housing  conditions. 
Health  legislation. 

Laws  respecting  women  and  children : 

Conditions  under  which  they  may  work. 

Education- 
Schools — compulsory  laws ;  illiteracy. 
Press — freedom  of. 
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Laws  respecting  the  family; 
JIarriage  and  divorce. 
Status  of  women  and  children. 
Laws  respecting  fiiiecial  clashes  : 

Dependent — Unemployed,  homeless  children. 
Defective — Feeble-minded  and  insane,  deaf,  blind,  crippled. 
Deiinipient — .Tuvenrie  delinquency,  adult  crime. 
The  work  outlined  abme  must  l>e  conducted  as  lectiu'e  course^  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  are  no  texts  which  adequately  cover  the  niarerlal.     Partic- 
ularly for  the  latter  are  sources  so  greatly  .scattered  that  a  satisfactory  bib- 
liography is  not  possible  in  the  short   space  available.     Since   a   liirge  fund 
of  knowledge  is  helpful  to  a  pro})er  a{>pr.'ciation  of  theee  subjects,  they  should 
not  be  given  before  the  second  half  of  the  third  year. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

By  George  G.  "VVilsox. 
Profe»ftor  of  Internatiotwi   Law,  Harvard   L'niversity. 

Tlie  minimum  requirements  should  be  : 

1.  Intel-national   law,  the  equivalent  of  three  hours  a  week  in  class  for 

one  year. 

2.  International    relations,    covering   diplomatic    and    other  policies,   three 

hours  per  week  in  class  for  one  year. 

Whenever  possible  the  above  studies  should  receive  attention  to  a  total 
amount  of  18  hours,  or  the  equivalent  of  6  hours  a  week  for  3  years.  The 
emphasis  uium  different  aspects  should  be  varied  ac<-ording  to  the  special  line 
of  work  which  the  student  is  planning  to  enter.  These  studies  arc  best  adapted 
for  students  of  junior  and  senior  grade  who  have  had  previous  training  in 
history  and  political  .science  and  for  graduate  .students. 

The  following  refereiifcs  may  serve  as  a  convenient  starting  point  for  stu- 
dents desiring  to  study  along  general  lines : 
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COMMERCIAL  AND  MARITIME  LAW. 

By  L.  RussEix  Alben, 
Assistant  Professor  of  History,  George  Washitifftoii  Univereit'j. 

Commercial  law,  in  one  form  or  another,  governs  almost  all  of  man'?:  activi- 
ties on  this  glo'oe,  and  when  they  are  pursued  on  the  three-fourths  of  the  earth 
that  is  sea,  tl-ey  are  eontrolled  in  their  maritime  aspects  by  the  maritime  or 
admiralty   law  in   addition.     Is  it  not  universally  true,  then,   that   all   men, 
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because  they  are  directly  concerned,  ought  to  know  the  general  principles  of 
tliis  law?  Success  in  business,  moreover,  is  conditioned  on  the  establishment 
of  mutual  respect  and  confidence  between  contractors,  and  the  stranger  the 
contractors  are  to  each  other  the  more  imperative  it  is  that  each  party  overcome 
the  other's  possible  susi)icion  by  as  rigid  a  respect  for  the  rigb.ts  of  that  other 
as  his  insistence  upon  his  own  rights  is  vigorous.  Is  it  not  equally  true,  then, 
that  ignorance  of  the  laws  governing  trade  must  hamper  him  who  would  trade 
with  those  of  his  own  nationality  and  language  and,  in  increasing  degree,  him 
who  would  trade  with  foreigners  to  his  land,  his  speech,  and  his  native  view- 
point, customs,  and  peculiarities?  Every  man,  and  especially  he  who  would 
engage  successfully  in  foreign  trade,  should  know  the  legal  effect  of  his  acts 
and  conduct  his  business  with  full  knowledge  of  what  he  is  doing  wiien  he 
incurs  obligations  or  acquires  rights. 

Commercial  law  is  a  name  loosely  given  to  those  branches  of  the  law  which 
govern  everyday  transactions  in  business,  such  as  the  making  of  contracts,  the 
use  of  negotiable  paper,  the  formation  of  business  associations,  etc.  One  would 
think  that  a  working  knowledge  of  such  branches  of  the  law  would  be  conunon, 
at  least  among  so-called  "  business  men,"  if  not  among  the  people  at  large,  and 
yet  every  lawyer  in  active  practice  has  had  driven  home  to  him  again  and 
again  the  appalling  ignorance  of  otherwise  wide-awake  and  well-informed 
business  men  as  to  the  legal  efiects  of  entering  into  a  partnership,  for  examj^le, 
or  of  indorsing  the  check  of  an  out-of-town  vLsitor  in  order  to  accommodate 
him  by  enabling  him  to  cash  it  at  the  host's  bank,  of  responding  by  letter  to  an 
offer  of  contract  made  by  telegram,  of  surrendering  a  dcod  in  exchange  for 
purchase  money  paid  by  uncertified  check,  of  depositing  ti'ust  funds  committed 
to  his  care  to  the  credit  of  his  personal  account  in  the  bank,  or  of  many  other 
common  acts  too  numerous  to  mention.  Far  more  than  pessimists  could  be 
driven  to  admit  or  optimists  would  claim,  the  great  majority  of  men  and 
women  are  fairly  honest,  considerate,  and  accommodating  in  their  dealings 
\yith  each  other.  Were  it  not  so,  our  courts  would  be  overwhelmed  with  trivial 
disputes  over  questions  highly  difficult  of  decision,  and  every  man  would  have 
to  be  a  lawT^r.  whether  he  would  or  not.  or  else  speedily  contribute  another 
example  to  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  As  it  is,  the  calendars  of 
our  courts  are  congested  with  preventable  litigation,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
and  unnipasured  assets  in  business  confidence  are  daily  squandered  through 
popular  ignorance  of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  commercial  or  business 
law. 

What  do  we  advocate?  Universal  required  instruction  in  business  law  in  all 
high  schools  and  colleges.  Our  problem  here  is  particularly  with  colleges, 
where  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  taught  should,  of  course,  be  more  thorough 
than  among  the  young  pupils  in  the  high  schools  and  .suited  to  the  nuiturity 
of  the  students  fciught.  This  instruction,  in  the  academic  and  scientific  depart-* 
ments  of  our  universities,  shoidd  not  and  can  not  be  either  a  substitute  for 
or  a  competitor  with  the  more  arduous  and  thorough  training  of  the  students 
in  the  law  schools  who  intend  to  follow  the  law  as  a  profession ;  nor  can  it 
be  given  the  same  number  of  hours  as  are  allotted  to  the  same  subjects  when 
taucht  in  the  law  schools.  But  it  should  be  allotted  at  least  two  hours  a  week 
for  two  fidl  years,  if  it  is  expected  to  teach  anything  beyond  contracts  and 
negotiable  paper,  and  particularly  if  the  course  is  designed  not  only  for  those 
who  seek  a  general  knowledge  of  the  law  as  a  matter  of  e<Iucation  or  who 
need  it  to  meet  the  requirements  of  exanunations  for  the  consular  service,  but 
also  for  engineering  students  or  those  who  may  intend  an  active  conmiercial 
life.    And  this  should  be  the  minimum.    If  more  hours  can  be  allotted  to  this 
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field  of  study,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  using  them,  and  that  without  invit- 
ing any  well-grounded  objection  that  a  full  law-school  course  is  being  built  up 
in  departments  of  arts  and  sciences.  As  to  the  years  in  which  it  should  be 
offered,  they  should  be  the  two  final  years  in  the  course.  Much  of  the  law  is 
extremely  technical,  and  for  its  proper  understanding  demands  as  do  few  sub- 
jects maturity  of  mind  and  trained  powers  of  reasoning. 

Now,  as  to  the  method  of  instruction.  In  our  best  law  schools  we  have 
abandoned  the  old  textbook  method  and  have  adopted  the  Harvard  case  system 
or  laboratory  method  of  teaching  the  law.  An  exclusive  use  of  this  method 
may  not  be  found  practicable  in  view  of  the  limits  in  time  and  the  extent  of 
the  field  to  be  covered  in  these  law  courses  in  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences.  But, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  employed,  it  should  be.  The  ability  to  state  from  memory 
abstract  principles  of  law  is  of  little  practical  use  to  one  if  he  is  unable  to 
tell  which  principle  he  should  apply  to  a  given  string  of  confused  facts  suddenly 
calling  for  action.  Legal  difficulties,  as  they  arise,  seldom  bear  marks  of  text- 
book classifications  upon  them,  and  he  who  essays  to  solve  them  applies  the 
right  or  wrong  principle  at  his  peril.  The  instructor  should  bend  every  effort 
to  make  his  instruction,  by  specific,  concrete,  everyday  illustrations  and  exam- 
ples, practical  in  the  highest  degree. 

A  word  in  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  maritime  or  admiralty  law.    Students 

aspiring  to  the  consular  service  and  those  intending  to  engage  in  overseas 

commerce  need  a   general  understanding  of  the  laws  of  the  sea.     They  may 

never  be  called  upon  to  display  a  knowledge  of  the  steering  rules  or  the  laws 

concerning  collusions,  but  they  should  know  the  principles  and  rules  governing 

charter  parties  and   contracts  of  affreightment,  general  average  and  marine 

insurance,  salvage  and  the  other  nKiin  branches  of  the  admiralty  law  governing 

daily  transactions  occurring  in  every  port  and  in  connection  with  every  sea 

venture,  principles  and  rules  differing  radically  from  those  governing  similar 

transactions  occurring  on  the  land.     Not  much  time  can  be  given  to  such  a 

subject  in  the  kind  of  course  here  under  discussion,  but,  by  judicious  selection 

of  matters  to  be  treated,  it  can  be  covered,  and  that  fairly  well,  in  8  or  10 

periods. 
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THE   ECONOMIC    BACKGROUND    OF    MODERN    WORLD    POLITICS. 

By  Abbott  Payson  Usher, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Carnell  TJnwersity. 
The  phrase  "  world  politics "  is  unfortunately  vague,  and  in  this  country 
would  scarcely  possess  even  the  moderate  degree  of  precision  of  meaning 
that  would  be  suggested  in  Europe.  The  primary  economic  questions  in 
world  politics  center  around  tariff  problems  and  expansion.  Expansion  may 
involve  actual  acquisition  of  dominion  or  merely  peaceful  penetration  of^  a 
commercial  character.  Both  of  these  subjects  may  seem  to  be  rather  special 
topics,  but  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  them  in  that  spirit.  The  great  issues  in 
economic  policy  are  most  clearly  joined  on  these  questions,  so  that  the  study 
of  world  politics  really  involves  discussion  of  the  general  principles  of  economic 
statesmanship.  If  all  question-begging  implications  .are  to  be  avoidetl.  one 
must  endeavor  to  discover  whether  there  are  any  general  priuciples  that 
should  be  recognized  by  all  statesmen.  It  has  long  been  the  ambit  urn  of 
thinkers  to  formulate  pxlnclples  of  action  in  high  matters  of  state  that 
should,  at  the  least,  be  more  nearly  right  than  the  principle  or  absence  of 
principle  that  disfigures  much  political  activity. 
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Thi?;  discnssion  of  genf-ral  prinriples  befomes  in  fact  a  study  of  throe  definite 
Hyslouis  of  W')nf<mic  stategmnnsbii) — niercantilisin,  burenucralic  collec-livism, 
and  liJ>errilisiii.  Each  of  these  general  terms  must  be  intei-preted.  in  a  broad 
spii'it,  and  many  diversities  of  thought  will  be  found  imder  the  general  cover 
of  each  general  type,  but  there  are  grounds  for  milking  these  very  general 
distimtions.  Mereautilisra  ii>  a  tyve  of  iniliticai  Ihinliing  tliat  is  essentially 
empirical  and  naive.  It  appears  most  characteristically  to-tlay  in  the  crude 
expausionis*  policies  that  appear  in  all  countries.  The  other  types  both  purport 
to  be  "  scientilic  "  systt^mn  of  policy;  one  is  collectivistic  and  in  many  cases 
autocratic,  the  other  is  disiiosed  to  empliasize  the  mutual  interdependence  of 
society  and  the  individual.  Although  the  distinctions  between  these  systems 
of  thought  can  easily  be  exaggerated,  the  coUectivistic  theory  really  turns  upon 
tile  assumption  that  tlie  leaders  of  the  State  have  tlie  power  to  afconipli>;h 
wliat  they  will;  it  is  based  upon  a  theory  of  freedom  of  the  will;  the  liberal 
theory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  subordination  to  laws  of 
nature,  and  assumes  significant  power  of  accompli!=;hment  only  when  action 
eoasist.s  in  an  application  of  natural  law.  The  liberal  theory  is  at  once  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  past  and  to  guide  statesmen  with  reference  to  the 
future ;  it  portrays  social  life  as  being  essentially  an  adaptation  of  man  to  his 
environment,  not  neglecting  his  power  to  transform  his  surroundings  but  find- 
ing the  facts  of  major  importance  in  his  adaptations.  This  interpretation  of 
history  naturally  places  a  notable  emphasis  uix>n  many  kindred  subjects, 
geography  and  geology,  the  history  of  inventions  of  industrial  importance, 
and  the  history  of  commerce. 

The  study  of  thesi'  matters  of  general  principles  can  be  made  most  precise 
and  concrete  if  the  historical  method  is  followed,  and,  although  this  would 
lead  to  a  very  elaborate  presentation  if  carried  into  much  detail,  it  is  possible 
to  put  the  more  important  aspects  of  the  subject  before  the  average  sophomore 
or  junior.  Within  the  compass  of  an  undergraduate  course  it  is  not  wise  to 
attenjpt  more  than  a  general  sketch  of  the  development  of  these  three  modes 
of  political  thinking  in  England  and  Germany.  So  many  of  the  general 
notions  are  a  commonplace  in  modern  thought  that  a  brief  sketch  can  be  made 
to  appeal  to  students,  despite  the  genuine  difficulty  of  the  sul)ject. 

After  the  general  disciission  of  policy  the  larger  aspects  of  tariff  history 
in  the  nineteenth  century  can  be  significantly  treated.  The  development  of  the 
German  customs  union  and  the  cliange  to  protection  in  1879  are  essential  to 
an  understanding  of  the  groat  issues  of  the  century.  The  passing  of  the  pro- 
tective policy  in  Enjilaud  is  an  important  topic,  and  it  is  desirable  to  give  some 
attention  to  the  subject  if  there  is  time.  Unless  the  course  runs  throughout 
the  year  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  find  time  for  any  adequate  treatment 
of  the  changes  in  polity  in  England.  These  problems  can  be  most  significantly 
discussed  with  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  the  rivalry  that  develoj^ed 
between  Germany  and  England  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.  It  is 
jtarticidarly  wise  to  xirpe  the  class  to  find  some  explanation  of  the  industrial 
regeneration  of  Germany;  is  it  to  be  explained  as  a  result  of  protection  or 
German  <haracter,  or  is  it  a  result  of  certain  general  industrial  and  commercial 
changes?  In  onler  to  stimulate  thought  on  this  subject,  some  presentation 
of  the  Iniger  aspects  of  industrial  and  commercial  historj-  must  be  included 
in  the  course. 

Carrying  out  the  idea  of  historical  presentation  of  the  problems,  the  subject 
of  colonization  is  also  m<^st  advist^dly  approached  from  the  historical  point 
of  view.  It  is  wise  to  r-oncentrate  attention  upf)n  the  development  of  African 
coloTiiz.-ition  since  1885,  but  th<'s«'  events  would  hnve  llitip  tiii-ijuing  without  some 
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brief  sketch  of  the  larger  features  of  colonial  policy  in  the  earlier  periods. 
Tlie  modern  problem  is  so  definitely  a  tropical  problem  that  the  study  can  be 
confined  to  the  conditions  created  by  European  contacts  with  countries  whose 
climate  is  unsuitable  for  the  permanent  settlement  of  Europeans.  Many  deny 
the  existence  of  sincere  and  legitimate  motives  for  the  acquisition  of  dominion 
over  tropical  countries;  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  some  moment  to  show  that 
the  principles  of  modern  liberal  statesmanship  are  really  fi-ee  from  the  taint 
of  selfish  pursuit  of  eomnierci;;!  interests.  The  errors  of  judgment  and  tht'  too 
frequent  abuses  that  creep  into  a  weak  administration  make  it  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  place  the  development  of  sound  principles  in  proper  relief.  Particular 
emphasis  lias  been  laid  upon  the  history  of  the  Congo,  because  it  illustrates  both 
the  futility  of  many  suggestions  made  by  antiexpansionists  and  the  substantial 
progress  that  v/as  Iieing  made  toward  the  establisliment  of  a  better  system 
of  colonial  administration  in  the  Tropics.  The  relation  of  the  Berlin  act  to 
the  Congo  makes  the  study  an  essential  basis  for  the  discussion  of  the  inter- 
national settlement  in  other  parts  of  central  and  uorrhern  Africa. 

It  is  possible  to  present  the  larger  features  of  these  problems  in  a  single 
semester,  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  subject  in  that  length  of  time.  The  students,  however,  are  likely  to  regard 
the  subject  as  relatively  special,  and  it  might  well  be  difficult  to  enlist  their 
interests  in  a  full  year  course  until  an  academic  tradition  has  been  established. 
If  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  matters  of  information  that  would  be  of  impoitance 
to  persons  preparing  definitely  for  administrative  or  commercial  work  in  the 
foreign  field,  it  would  be  absolutely  essential  that  a  full  year,  at  the  very 
least,  be  given  to  these  problems.  It  would  be  possible  to  make  two  courses, 
dealing  respectively  Avith  tariffs  and  colonies,  and,  if  vocational  interests  were 
predominant,  the  additional  time  would  be  of  great  value.  Here  at  Cornell, 
students  are  required  to  take  elementary  economics  before  registering  in  other 
courses  in  the  department ;  and,  as  freshmen  are  not  allowed  to  elect  elementary 
economics,  students  in  the  arts  college  can  not  take  other  courses  until  their 
junior  year.  The  special  courses  in  the  department  tlius  become  upper-class 
courses.  I  believe  that  juniors  have  been  more  numerous  than  seniors  in  my 
course  on  world  politics.  Special  information  is  not  required,  so  that  it  is 
wholly  practical  to  give  the  course  to  a  mixed  class  of  juniors  and  seniors; 
if  the  course  were  made  part  of  a  fixed  curriculum  It  might  well  be  given  in 
tlae  earlier  years  as  it  would  tend  to  stimulate  interest  and  habits  of  reflection. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  SINCE  1850  AS  A  STUDY  PREPARATORY 

FOR   FOREIGN   SERVICE. 

By  St.  Geobge  L.  Sioussat, 
Professor  of  History,  University  of  Pennsyliania. 

Recent  years  not  only  have  broiiglit  about  the  active  participation  of  the 
United  State.s  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  but  also  have  stirred  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  average  American  a  highly  increased  interest  in  European  history.  As  one 
faces  the  problems  of  reconstructing  the  social  order  or  tries  to  understand 
the  causes  of  the  World  War,  it  is  soon  realized  that  the  happenings  of  to-day 
can  not  be  explained  by  the  events  merely  of  yesterday,  and  that  the  roots  of 
the  present  lie  deep  in  the  past.  One  finds,  moreover,  that  a  deeper  study  is 
needed  than  that  of  the  daily  newspaper  or  the  popular  magazine  before  one 
can  begin  really  to  grasp  the  true  explanations  of  present  conditions.  For 
those,  therefore,  who  wish  specially  to  prepare  themselves  for  foreign  service 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
must  constitute  an  essential  part  of  their  intellectual  equipment. 

The  problem  of  teaching  or  studying  such  a  subject  as  this  is  chiefly  a  problem 
of  the  amount  of  time  available.  A  survey  of  the  subject  may  be  attempted  in 
a  single  college  "  course " ;  for  advanced  study  and  research  a  lifetime  would 
be  all  too  short.  A  single  course,  however,  whether  pursued  in  college  or 
studied  privately  will  serve  to  acco.nplish  two  ends;  first,  to  outline  the  great 
topics  that  must  be  studied,  and,  secondly,  to  point  the  way  to  further  study, 
through  information  as  to  books  in  the  special  subdivisions  of  the  lield.  It  is 
highly  desiral)le  that  such  a  course  on  the  period  since  1850  should  be  preceded 
by  a  general  course  on  the  history  of  Europe  before  1850,  in  order  that  an 
idea  may  be  gained  of  the  foundations  of  modern  Europe.  Otherwise  much  will 
have  to  be  taken  for  granted.  'i 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the  value  of  the  single  outline  course.  But  such 
a  course,  whether  of  a  lialf-year  or  a  whole  year  in  length,  will  serve  only  as  an 
introduction'.  With  this  the  ambitious  student  will  not  rest  content.  He  will 
see  the  nef-essity  of  greater  th<ir«>ugliness  of  preparation.  I^et  us  assume  that 
after  laying  the  foundations  of  a  general  education,  and  after  mastering  at  least 
one  foreign  language,  he  will  devote  the  last  two  years  of  college  to  a  really 
adequate  study  of  a  more  specialized  character,  and.  if  possilile,  will  continue 
his  work  into  some  years  of  graduate  study.  For  such  a  student  tliere  is  open 
a  choice  of  fields  embarrassing  in  their  richness  and  fascination.  He  will  pro- 
ceed to  comltine  with  theoretical  treatment  the  historical  approach  to  the  great 
divisions  of  economic  and  social  science. 
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First  may  be  noted  the  importance  of  the  geography  and  geology  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Upon  this  basis  rest  the  devek^pnient  of  agriculture  and  the 
production  of  raw  materials.  Does  farm  o^vnership  or  farm  tenancy  prevail? 
Is  the  food  supply  sufficient?    What  are  the  export  crops? 

Another  factor  is  that  of  population.  Only  through  an  historical  approach 
can  the  racial  animosities  that  threaten  the  peace  of  Europe  be  understood. 
What  is  the  significance  of  the  birth  rate?  What  are  the  causes  of  emigration? 
To  what  extent  do  religious  difficulties  interfere  with  the  orderly  pursuit  of  life? 

Closely  allied  is  the  labor  question.  What  is  the  standard  of  living,  and  is 
this  changing?  How  is  labor  organized?  What  theories  or  philosophies  govern 
the  labor  class?  The  rise  and  development  of  the  different  types  of  socialism 
constitute  a  field  for  investigation  the  importance  of  which  is  still  little  appre- 
ciated by  many  business  men  in  America. 

Sinulaxly  the  development  and  organization  of  manufactures  must  be  studied. 
To  what  extent  has  the  modern  industrial  system  really  penetrated  Russia? 
How  have  the  Germans  so  successfully  invaded  other  countries  in  the  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  industries?  What  are  the  sources  of  capital?  What  is 
the  status  of  the  organization  of  industry?  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Gov- 
ernment toward  combinations  of  capital?  What  are  the  relations  of  capital 
and  labor  and  how  controlled  by  the  Government? 

In  direct  relation  to  all  the  preceding  must  be  the  study  of  transportation. 
What  are  the  routes  of  commerce  and  what  determines  these?  To  what  extent 
are  internal  waterways  used?  What  is  the  history  of  the  railroads,  are  they 
owned,  operated,  or  controlled  by  the  Government?  What  countries  of  Europe 
are  under-developed  in  respect  to  railroads?  What  lessons  can  America  learn 
from  Europe? 

No  less  important,  indeed  inextricably  involved  with  the  foregoing,  is  the 
nratter  of  finance.  In  each  country  the  matter  of  revenues  and  expenditures, 
the  public  debt,  the  taxes,  the  currency  and  banliing  systems,  the  institutions  of 
credit,  both  commercial  and  agricultural,  will  be  the  cause  of  much  anxioua 
thought  to  the  next  generation.  The  question  of  tariffs  will  come  in  for  new 
consideration. 

To  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  will  the  problems  of  social  betterment 
be  in  the  forefront,  such  as  the  control  of  poverty,  crime,  and  disease,  and  the 
development  of  insurance  against  old  age,  illness,  and  unemployment,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  finding  employment,  and  vocational 
education. 

Furtlier,  the  student  must  learn  from  the  history  of  Europe  how  the  great 
peoples  have  governed  themselves.  The  oldest  of  constitutional  States.  Great 
Britain,  has  seen  during  the  war  a  most  radical  extension  of  the  suffrage ;  just 
before  the  war  it  saw  both  a  radical  change  in  the  position  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  enactment  of  a  code  of  social  reform  the  purport  of  which  is  yet  hardly 
understood. 

Finally,  there  must  be  studied  the  international  relations  of  Europe :  the  un- 
stable edifice  of  the  "  balance  of  power  "  that  fell  to  pieces  in  1914  ;  the  evolution 
and  maintenance  of  the  German  military  state,  the  preparations  for  defense 
against  it,  and  the  conflict  of  the  alliances.  Closely  allied  therewith  is  the 
problem  of  colonial  administration  and  the  conflict  of  rival  imperial  systems. 
The  piling  up  of  armaments  and  the  problem  of  naval  supremacy,  and  the 
efforts  to  arrive  at  a  means  of  adjusting  international  differences  without 
recourse  to  war  that  found  expression  in  the  Hague  conferences,  and  the 
failure  of  such  efforts,  demand  the  study  both  of  history  and  of  international 
law. 
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Over  nnd  above  the  investigation  of  these  content-subji-'cts,  the  study  of  recent 
Enropcaii  history  has  to  offer  iiiucli  that  is  valuable  in  the  way  of  uu'thod. 
The  iK'netrating  student  nmst  master  the  use  <if  statistics;  he  must  examine 
the  pulilisbiiig  activities  of  governments;  he  Jnnst  Icnow  the  location  and  the 
resources  of  great  libraries  and  the  publications  of  technical  societies.  He 
must  look  into  tlie  educational  institutions  and  the  educational  methods  of  the 
elates  whose  rninds  he  would  understand.  Himself  a  trained  man,  he  will 
discover  the  use  of  traineil  men  in  the  service  of  the  modern  State. 

Besides  the  great  variety  of  subject  matter  that  confronts  one,  one  has  to 
reckon  also  with  tlte  complexity  that  arises  from  the  great  number  of  the 
separate  States  of  Europt^  A  selective  piocess  is  necessary;  one  can  follow 
a  particular  subject,  such  as  the  development  of  fmance,  throughout  all  Europe, 
or  he  can  study  many  phases  of  the  life  of  a  single  country.  The  important 
tiling  is  to  know  something  of  the  whole  and  to  do  thoroughly  work  in  some 
restricted  field.  For  such  advanced  study  courses  in  history,  government,  inter- 
national law,  economics,  and  .social  science  are  offered  by  all  tlie  larger  univer- 
sities. Such  advanced  study  will  be  most  profitably  pursued  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  experts  in  the  respective  fields,  who  can  advise  also  as  to  the  proper 
correlation  of  elective  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  particular  studcr.t.  The 
private  student  can  do  much,  however^  through  intensive  reading.  For  this  he 
will  need  bibliographical  aid.  Such  assistance  will  be  obtained,  at  least  by 
way  of  beginning,  through  reference  to  the  carefully  prepared  lists  of  books 
\\hich  are  included  in  each  of  the  textbooks  mentioned. 

For  the  outline  cQurse  on  the  period  since  1850  several  excellent  textbooks 
are  available,  of  which  four  may  be  mentioned  as  especially  suitable. 

Hazen,  C.  D.    Europe  since  1815.    New  York,  Holt  &  Co.,  1910.    830  p. 

Hayes,  C.  .1.  H.  A  political  and  social  hi.story  of  modern  Europe.  Vol.  2. 
New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1916.    582  p. 

Schapiro,  .7.  S.  Modern  and  contemporary  European  history,  Boston,  Hough- 
ton Mifliin  Co.,  1918. 

Holt.  L.  H..  and  ChUton.  A.  W.  The  history  of  Europe  from  1862  to  1914. 
New  York,  Jlacmillan  Co.,  1917. 

Turner.  E.  R.     Europe,  1789-1920.     New  York,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co..  1920. 

Of  these  the  first  and  the  last  are  stronger  on  the  political  side,  while  the 
second  and  third  empliasize  the  economic  and  .social  factors.  All  of  them,  how- 
ijver,  discuss  the  great  topics  that  must  be  considered:  The  development  of 
the  sei-arate  nationalities  of  Europe,  their  rivahies  and  the  "  balance  of 
power,"  national  imperialism,  the  progress  of  industrialism  and  democracy. 
All  except  the  first  discuss  the  causes  of  tlie  World  War.  For  th<'  special  his- 
tory of  the  war,  in  its  various  phases,  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  muss  of 
book.s,  an  excellent  guide  to  which  may  be  found  in  G.  M.  Dut<her's  "A  Selected 
Bibliogi-aphy  of  Publications  in  English  Relating  to  the  World  War  " ;  in  Mc- 
Kinley,  A.  E.,  "Collected  Materials  for  the  Study  of  the  War,"  Philadeliihia, 
McKinley  Publishing  Co.,  1918,  a  compilation  of  high  value  to  every  student. 
Very  full,  but  without  any  helpful  critical  conunent,  is  "A  Check  List  of  the 
Literature  anrl  other  Material  in  the  Library  of  Congi'ess  on  the  Euroi)ean 
War,"  Vv^ashington,  Government  Printing  Ofllce,  1918. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    LATIN-AMERICAN    REPUBLICS. 

By  WiLTJAM  R.  Shepiiebd, 
Professor   of   Uintory,   Columbia    University. 

In  many  respects  the  rise  nnd  development  of  the  nations  of  the  New  World 
which  were  formerly  under  the  rule  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  of  great  interest 
and  value  to  the  American  .student.  They  represent  a  type  of  civilization  quite 
distinct  from  our  own.    They  started  upon  their  independent  career  substan- 
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tially  without  experience  in  self-government.  To  acquire  it,  they  had  to  pass 
through  a  process  of  experimentation  in  political  theories  and  practices  which 
is  unique  of  its  kind.  As  a  lab.oratory  for  the  study  of  race  problems,  no  part 
of  the  world  is  richer  than  the  region  of  Latin  America.  In  the  great  majority 
of  the  Republics  the  population  is  a  blend  of  white,  Indian,  and  Negro.  The 
traits  and  customs  inherited  from  the  three  ancestors  must  be  understood  and 
appreciated  by  Americans,  if  their  relations  with  Latin  Americans  are  to  be 
productive  of  mutual  advantage.  From  an  economic  standpoint,  the  southern 
countries  have  been  lands  of  exploitation,  rather  than  areas  of  settlement  and 
development.  Eich  in  natural  resources,  they  have  attracted  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital,  but  not  immigration  to  anything  like  the  extent  required. 
How  the  several  factors  of  national  progress  have  operated  in  an  environment 
so  different  from  that  of  the  United  States  o:ffers  a  wide  field  of  profitable  in- 
quiry. 

When  arranging  any  program .  of  study,  not  only  must  all  these  points  of 
variance  from  our  ovra  conditions,  past  and  present,  be  borne  in  mind,  but  two 
notions  prevalent  among  our  people  must  be  guarded  against.  One  is,  that  the 
Latin-American  republics  should  be  viewed  in  a  patronizing  fashion  as  localities 
of  scant  importance.  The  other  is,  that  since  both  they  and  the  United  States 
are  situated  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  have  republican  foi*ms  of  govern- 
ment, American  standards  of  judgment  should  be  applied  to  them.  The  subject, 
nevertheless,  should  be  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  our 
own  country,  not  in  order  to  stress  evidences  of  similarity,  but  to  emphasize 
characteristics  of  essential  unlikeness,  and  hence  to  ascertain  how  the  two  types 
of  civilization  may  be  adjusted  beneficially  to  each  other. 

Assuming  that  the  student  has  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  the  episodes  in  that  history  which  suggest  a  possible  con- 
nection with  the  course  of  events  in  Latin  America  should  be  utilized  as  vantage 
grounds  from  wbich  the  survey  of  the  latter  can  be  undertalien.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  condition  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  at  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  later  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Spain  through  the 
cession  of  Louisiana,  would  afford  opportunity  for  a  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cum.stances  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  during  the  same  period, 
with  the  idea  of  showing  to  what  extent  such  circumstances  were  responsible 
for  the  subsequent  overthrow  of  the  control  exercised  by  the  mother  countries 
concerned.  Then,  the  fact  that  the  United  States  became  involved  in  the 
struggle  between  France  and  the  other  European  powers  from  1S03  to  1S15 
supplies  an  easy  transition  to  an  examination  of  the  relationship  of  France  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  earHer  phases  of  the  wars  of  emanci- 
pation in  Hispanic  America.  The  Monroe  doctrine,  similarly,  furnislies  a 
nucleus  about  which  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the  independent  republics  could 
be  woven.  Following  these  indications,  the  Mexican  War,  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  the  Ostend  manifesto,  the  Civil  War,  the  "Yirginius"  affair,  the  Santo 
Domingan  episode,  the  attempt  at  American  interference  in  the  Chilean-Peruvian 
War,  the  establishment  of  the  "  Pan  American  Conference,"  and  the  increasingly 
numerous  points  of  contact  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republics  of 
Latin  America  since  1889,  could  all  be  treated  as  centers  of  departure  for 
excursions  into  the  intervening  history  of  the  Republics  themselves. 

For  the  purpose  of  collegiate  instruction  in  the  subject,  the  colonial  period 
need  be  examined  no  further  than  to  ascertain  the  general  situation,  political, 
economic,  social,  moral,  and  intellectual,  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
dominions  at  the  outbreak  of  the  wars  of  enuincipation.  After  a  few  intro- 
ductory sessions  devoted  to  this  theme,  the  story  of  the  national  development  of 
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the  Latin-American  Rerublics  from  about  1806  onward  could  be  presented  to 
advantage  during  a  single  semester  of  three  periods  a  week,  preferably  in  the 
first  term  of  the  junior  year.  If  desired,  it  would  be  easy  to  expand  the  work 
so  as  to  make  it  cover  both  terms.  Given  the  existing  state  of  the  curriculum 
in  most  colleges,  however,  it  would  appear  more  serviceable  to  devote  the 
second  term  to  a  study  of  contemporary'  Latin  America. 

In  the  excellent  "  Syllabus  of  Latin-American  History,"  by  Prof.  William 
Whatley  Pierson  (University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  1917),  there  are 
several  books  tited,  any  one  of  wliiili  might  be  used  as  a  convenient  manual  for 
the  course.  It  would  be  advisable,  nevertheless,  for  the  teacher  to  prepare 
an  outline  of  those  phases  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  already  indi- 
cated, which  could  be  employed  as  actual  points  of  departure.  The  syllabus 
in  question  would  supply  the  toi)ics  needetl  for  Latin  America.  In  addition 
to  these,  it  furnishes  a  working  list  of  the  more  available  books  and  articles 
for  reading  and  reference,  covering  both  history  and  present  conditions. 

Since  19 — or  if  Haiti  be  included,  20 — countries  are  involved  in  any  general 
survey  of  Latin  America,  and  since  among  them  IS  have  a  Spanish  origin,  it 
might  be  desirable,  after  dealing  with  the  period  of  the  wars  of  emancipation, 
to  take  up  in  more  or  less  detail  the  historj'  of  certain  typical  countries  in  the 
Spanish  group,  rather  than  attempt  to  handle  them  all.  The  list  chosen  should 
comprise  the  republics  in  and  west  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  with  which  the 
United  States  from  time  to  time  has  come  into  closest  contact,  and  a  number 
of  the  South  American  nations  as  well.  In  the  former,  Cuba.  Mexico,  and  the 
Central  American  republics  viewed  practically  as  a  group ;  in  the  latter, 
Argentina,  Chile,  either  Venezuela  or  Colombia,  and  either  Peru  or  Bolivia, 
could  be  selected  to  represent  the  Spanish-American  countries.  The  history 
of  Brazil,  of  course,  must  be  studied,  not  only  because  of  its  intrinsic  im- 
portance, but  because  it  deals  with  the  Portuguese  element  in  the  evolution 
of  Hispanic  America. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEAR  EAST  AND  NORTH- 
ERN AFRICA. 

By  Abthub  I.  Andrews, 
Professor  of  History  and  Public  Lww,  Tufts  College. 

The  Near  East  comprises  Turkey,  including  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia;  the  Balkan  States,  including  Greece;  the  Caucasus, 
Persia,  Egypt,  and  northern  Africa.  Russia  must  also  have  some  consideration. 
This  is  tlie  Mohammedan  East,  past  and  present ;  a  jNIohammedan  world,  some- 
times united  but  more  often  as  divided  against  itself  as  is  the  Christian  world, 
For  centuries  now  Mohammedanism  has  been  the  one  most  constant  factor  and 
element  of  this  Near  East.  Every  factor,  however,  must  be  taken  into  account, 
political,  economic,  social,  historical,  racial,  religious,  in  the  case  of  every 
nationality.  The  student  preparing  for  foreign  trade  must  systematize  his  study 
in  every  way  po.ssible  and  assign  an  amount  of  time  to  each  commensurate  with 
its  relative  importance. 

The  first  of  these  factors  is  the  purely  historical.  Nowhere  in  the  world  does 
the  historical  background  count  for  more  than  in  the  Near  East.  The  prestige  of 
history  is  what  sustained  the  Turk  in  power.  The  episodes  of  Serbian,  Bulgarian, 
Roumanian,  Georgian,  and  Armenian  history  which  these  nationalities  cherish, 
they  cherish  with  a  tenacity'- that  we  must  appreciate,  if  we  are  to  understand 
them  and  their  interests.  Possibly  most  important  of  all  are  the  Greek  tradi- 
tions which  have  shaped  the  policies  of  Greek  rulers,  kings,  or  ministers.    It 
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is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Greek  and  the  Armenian,  the  Serb,  the  Bulgar, 
and  the  Georgian,  and  finallj',  most  emphatically,  the  Turk  owed  their  social, 
industrial,  and  economic  status  very  largely  to  the  current  of  history  that  swept 
them  together  the  way  it  did. 

The  geographical  factor  can  easily  be  underestimated  in  considering  the 
history  of  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  the  Near  East.  The  student  must  know 
the  arrangement  of  mountain  and  river  valleys  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the 
distribution  of  seas,  Red,  Mediterranean,  Aegean,  Black,  and  Caspian ;  of  gulfs 
like  the  Persian  and  of  straits  like  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosporus ;  of  the 
river  valleys  of  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  and  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  the 
Armenian  Plateau,  the  mountain  ridges  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Balkans  and  the 
Carpathians ;  all  these  physical  features  have  influenced  and  will  influence 
economic,  social,  and  political  conditions. 

Third,  the  economic  i-esources  of  the  Near  East  are  vastly  gi-eater  than  is 
generally  understood.  The  variety  of  products,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duction, have  made  it  the  seat  of  empires  and  long  ago  fastened  upon  it  the 
eyes  of  imperial  dreamers  in  Berlin  as  weU  as  in  Petrogi-ad  and  elsewhere. 
The  story  of  Turkish  dominion  in  western  Asia  reveals  the  reason  for  the 
backwardness  of  the  development  of  these  resources,  mineral  and  agricultural. 

Most  complicated  of  all  the  factors  is  the  racial.  PYom  the  Balkans  to  the 
Caucasus,  from  the  Black  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  mixture  of  races  is  like  unto 
that  in  no  other  part  of  the  globe.  The  Caucasus  region  has  its  peculiar 
problems,  shared  only  partially  with  the  eastern  Asian  tablelands  or  the 
Mesopotamian  region.  Second  only  to  the  Caucasus,  the  Balkan  peninsula 
presents  difCereuces  of  race  the  most  complicated  and  here,  of  course,  such 
differences  are  the  more  important  from  the  fact  that  the  Balkans  are  at  the 
front  door  of  Europe,  not  in  a  corner  distant  from  civilization  but  vitally 
affecting  the  whole  of  Europe,  while  similar  conditions  in  the  Caucasus  or  in 
eastei-n  Asia  Minor  might  go  on,  as  history  has  demonstrated,  from  bad  to 
worse  without  seriously  interfering  with  European  affairs. 

The  religious  factor  is  by  no  means  the  least  important.  The  Christian 
element  is  found  in  every  quarter  and  so  is  the  Mohammedan.  Even  in 
]\Iesopotamia,  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  rivers,  are  the  Nestorians ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Mohammedan  element  in  the  Balkans  and  in  the  Caucasus 
needs  consideration.  It  will  not  do,  moreover,  to  stop  with  any  superficial 
distinctions.  It  may  make  a  very  great  difference  politically  whether  the 
tribe  or  nation  which  you  call  Mohammedan  is  Sunni  or  Shiah,  or  whether 
a  people  are  Greek  Christians,  Armenian,  or  Georgian,  especially  in  As'a  Minor. 

A  possible  division  (the  figures  appended  suggest  relative  weight)  of  such  a 
course  based  upon  90  lecture  periods  might  conceivably  be  as  indicated  below.: 

(4)  Ancient  empires  and  civilizations  (before  Alexander  the  Great). 

(3)   Greek  influence  in  the  Near  East. 

(2)  Roman  influence  in  the  Near  East. 

(3)  The  Byzantine  Empire. 

•    (6)    Islam  and  the  Arab  conquests. 
(20)   The  Turkish  Empires. 
(18)   The  Balkan  peoples. 
(2)   Egvpt  in  modern  times. 
(7)   Austria-Hungary  and  the  Near  East. 
(13)   Russia  and  the  Near  East. 

(.5)   Northern  Africa.  .       ,      ,  ^. 

(9)   The. Near  East  as  a  focus  of  international  relations. 

Something  should  be  said  to  bring  out  the  salient  facts  concerning  tlie  great 
empires  of  antiquity  whose  seat  was  the  Mesopotamian  and  Egyptian  river 
valleys,  a  word  about  the  Greek  penetration  under  Alexander  and  his  successors, 
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iind  auotber  couceniing  the  influence  of  Rome.  A  brief  study  of  the  Byzautine 
civilization  should  be  followed  by  a  suflicieutly  clear  exposition  of  Moham- 
medanism and  its  influence  upon  the  peoples  accepting  it.  There  should  be  a 
more  intensive  iuvesiigatiou  of  Turkish  institutions,  the  development  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  a  most  thorough  study  of  the  origins  of  the  Armenians 
and  Georgians,  the  Balkan  iieoples  and  the  Balkan  States,  The  connection  of 
the  European  i^owers  witli  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East,  involving  some  excur- 
sions into  European  diplomacy,  should  be  patiently  unfolded.  Up  to  about 
1700,  Constantinople  was  the  center  of  power;  since  then  it  has  been  the 
center  of  intrigue.  Up  to  then,  from  the  Bosporus  had  gone  out  the  word  of 
law  eastward  ajid  westward,  northward  and  southward.  Since  then,  the  radiat- 
ing lines  point  toward  the  Bosporus  from  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
Petrograd.  These  interests,  economic  as  well  as  political,  of  each  European 
State,  including  those  of  the  Balkans,  in  any  quarter  of  the  Near  East  need  to 
be  set  f<u-th  and  amply  explained  to  the  full  comprehension  of  all  students. 

Under  these  topics  should  be  considereil  the  ec-onomic  as  well  as  the  political 
conditions,  the  tra»Te  routes  of  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  the  i-esources,  agri- 
cultural, mineral,  etc.,  of  various  sections  during  each  important  period.  Prob- 
ably the  geographical  factor  w^ould  be  taken  up  first,  but  it  must  also  be 
referred  to  repeatedly  as  the  trade  conditions  and  productivity  of  each  section 
need  to  be  noted.  The  diplomatic  factor  grows  in  strength  as  the  course  works 
down  into  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  No  course  of  this  kind 
could  be  complete  if  it  did  not  bring  out  the  economic  and  political  reasons 
why  the  Near  East  has  been  the  hotbed  of  so  many  European  wars. 

The  history  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa  can  be  covered  properly  in  a  mini- 
mum of  one  year  (two  semesters)  of  three  hours  a  week  of  lectures,  sup- 
plemented by  outside  reading.  The  presentation  of  the  subject  should  be  a 
proper  compromise  between  the  chronological  and  tlie  topical,  with  increasing 
emphasis  upon  the  later  periods.  Preferably  it  should  come  in  the  junior  or 
senior  year  of  college  work,  since  the  new  environment,  new  names,  new  races, 
new  conditions  are  apt  to  appall  the  less  mature  student.  Such  a  course  might 
in  some  colleges  be  combino<l  with  one  in  Russian  history  and  institutions, 
but  this  is  to  cramp  both  subjects.  Russian  history  should  be  studied  inten- 
sively, of  course,  by  any  students  of  the  Near  East.  Then,  again,  it  should 
be  preceded  by  one  course  at  least  in  genei>al  European  history,  and.  if  possit)le, 
by  a  course  in  Euror)ean  governments.  Such  a  strong  European  background 
is  absolutely  e.ssential.  Courses  in  transportation,  con^merce,  government, 
modern  languages,  and  the  like  might  profitably  be  pursued  simultaneously  with 
one  on  the  history  of  the  Near  f^ast,  to  mutual  advantage. 
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THE  FAR  EAST  AND  AUSTRALASIA. 

By  Paysox  J.  Treat. 
Professor   of   History,   Leland    Stanford,   Jr.,    University. 

The  traveler  or  sojourner  in  a  foreign  land  will  profit  from  his  visit 
in  proportion  to  his  preparation  to  nial^e  the  most  of  his  opportunity.  The 
man  who  ioiows  nothing  about  the  people  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  their 
history,  the  rise  and  development  of  their  institutions,  will  move  among  them 
as  it  were  with  a  film  over  his  eyes.  And  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  it  more 
important  for  the  American  business  man  or  Government  official  ta  be  familiar 
with  the  life  of  the  people  than  in  the  Far  East.  Because  we  possess  a  Euro- 
pean civilization  we  find  much  that  is  easily  intelligible  as  we  travel  in  Europe, 
in  South  America,  or  in  Africa,  where  all  the  lands  are  under  European  con- 
trol. Moreover,  in  high  school  and  college  Uie  Mstory  of  European  States  is 
offered  to  the  students.  But  in  Eastern  Asia,  as  well  as  in  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
the  American  comes  in  contact  with  ancient  civilizations  which  present  few 
points  of  contact  with  his  own,  except  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  modified 
in  the  recent  years  of  European  intercourse.  In  India  and  Indo-China,  the 
East  Indies,  China  and  Japan,  the  American  can  not  interpret  native  life  in 
terms  of  his  western  experience.  He  must  know  something  of  the  history  of 
the  people  and  their  ci\ilization.  This  can  be  obtained  best  through  study. 
Rarely  does  a  man  on  the  ground  have  time  for  thoughtful  reading,  although 
he  acquires  a  mass  of  detailed  information  through  experience.  It  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  American  college  to  offer  instruction  which  may  help  such 
students  as  enter  the  foreign  trade  or  the  Government  service  to  understand 
the  new  environment  in  which  they  must  serve. 

Australasia  presents  a  far  simpler  problem.  There,  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  American  finds  a  purely  British  people  engaged  in  mastering  a  con- 
tinent, as  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  done  and  are  doing. 
The  civilization  is  British,  modified  by  certain  local  natural  conditions.  The 
history  of  the  people  is  economic  and  social  rather  than  military  and  political. 
The  American  who  knows  English  history  and  is  familiar  with  modem  social 
and  industrial  progress  can  easily  follow  the  development  of  the  British  people 
of  Australasia. 

A  college  course  in  these  fields,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Americans  who 
are  to  serve  abroad,  may  be  worked  out  in  several  ways.  A  program,  which 
has  been  in  use  for  14  years,  is  much  as  follows.  The  countries  of  Asia,  from 
the  Indus  River  to  Bering  Straits,  are  treated  in  one  course,  and  Australasia  in 
another  and  much  briefer  one.    In  the  former  course,  a  brief  historical  back- 
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ground,  with  reference  to  the  development  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and 
reliirious  ideas  of  the  people,  is  presented.  Then,  in  connection  \\ith  the  Euro- 
pean po.sst»ssions  in  the  Far  East — India,  Indo-Chinu,  Netherlands  India,  Si- 
beria— a  careful  study  is  made  of  tlie  way  in  which  the  conquest  or  occupation 
was  effected.  Tliis  calls  for  a  special  study  of  the  rise  of  the  British  Empire 
in  India.  In  dealing  with  the  independent  states  of  China,  Japan,  and  Siara, 
the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  events  since  the  establishment  of  treaty  rela- 
tions and  open  commerce  with  those  nations,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  As  the  discussion  advances  into  the  more  modern  period,  the  considera- 
tion becomes  more  detailed.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  development  of 
foreign  rights  under  successive  treaties,  and  upon  the  growth  of  foreign  trade. 
The  course  Avill  need  a  certain  amount  of  readjustment  every  year  in  order 
to  allow  for  a  consideration  of  the  most  recent  events,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
Sino-.Tapanese  negotiations,  the  Far  East  in  the  World  War,  the  Lansing-Ishii 
notes,  and  the  Washington  conference. 

Such  a  course  should  be  offered  primarily  for  upper  classmen.  The  student 
will  profit  most  from  it  who  has  taken  courses  in  European  and  American  his- 
tory and  can  correlate  events  in  east  and  west.  A  study  of  unfamiliar  peoples, 
customs,  and  institutions,  calls  for  a  certain  maturity  of  judgment  which  a 
fi'eshnian  rarely  enjoys.  As  a  preparation  for  foreign  service,  it  should  be  taken 
as  near  the  close  of  the  college  course  and  the  beginning  of  overseas  employment 
as  possible. 

A  course,  as  outlined,  should  be  allowed  at  least  three  hours  a  week  for  two 
semesters,  or  five  hours  a  week  for  two  quarters.  If  it  is  desirable  to  conQne 
the  consideration  to  eastern  Asia  alone,  omitting  India,  Malaya,  and  the  East 
Indies ;  then  one  semester  or  one  quarter  would  suffice.  But  if  thought  is  given 
to  the  vastness  of  the  area  to  be  covered,  the  many  States  and  peoples,  the  two 
great  civilizations  with  which  the  average  student  has  had  no  contact  whatever, 
and  the  potential  importance  of  eastern  Asia  in  the  future,  then  as  mucli  time 
will  be  given  to  this  subject  as  to  any  of  the  major  courses  in  history  offered  by 
the  institution. 

In  tlie  case  of  Australasia,  a  two-hour  course  for  a-  semester,  or  three  hoiii"S 

for  a  quarter,  would  suffice.    This  would  give  time  for  a  study  of  the  history  of 

the  two  regions,  and  for  a  study  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  life  of 

tlie  people  to-day. 
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POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Fredekic  L.  Paxson, 
Professor  of  History,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

For  practical  use  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade  and  business  tlie  background 
of  American  history  must  include  two  main  groups  of  facts,  (1)  the  underlying 
historical  ideals  that  forni  tlie  basis  of  political  discussion,  and  (2)  the  appli- 
cation, during  the  last  half  century,  of  these  ideals  to  the  changing  world  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  It  is  not  possible  to  understand  the  present  without 
constant  recurrence  to  the  ideas  and  events  of  the  last  three  centuries;  and  it  is 
equally  impracticable  to  use  to  immediate  advantage  the  history  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  1877  unless  the  connecting  links  between  tliat  year  and  the 
present  are  clearl.v  seen. 

The  history  of  the  colonial  period  and  the  constitutional  period  to  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  presents  a  picture  without  a  parallel  of  a  people  reduced  to  the 
simple.st  terms,  pushing  their  organized  life  across  a  continent,  and  striving  in 
their  agencies  of  government  to  meet  the  problems  raised  by  their  daily  ex- 
istence.   The  big  problems  that  were  met  and  .solved  were  those  of — 

(1)  A  practicable  freedom;  for  farmers  working  alone,  or  in  small  groups, 
■were  free  in  fact,  and  there  was  neither  existing  power  to  bring  them  into 
subordination  nor  desire  on  their  part  to  surrender  liberties. 

(2)  A  basis  for  representation,  in  solving  which  they  had  no  option  but  to 
dwell  upon  the  equal  rights  of  similar  areas  or  groups  in  determining  their 
common  destiny ;  and  which  forced  them  to  drift  away  from  any  workable  basis 
that  the  British  P^nipire  could  understand. 

(3)  A  compromise  between  local  freedom  and  cejitral  coiitiol.  which  was 
reached  when  the  18  colonies  formed  themselves  into  a  Federal  Republic  of 
enumerated  powers. 

Democracy,  representation,  and  federation,  ;is  thus  <'nunierated,  coiitiilmte  all 
the  basic  ideas  to  the  history  of  the  United  States.  On  top  of  these,  the 
colonial  period  takes  its  true  proportions,  giving  the  opportunity  for  democracy 
to  take  shape  in  the  wilderness  and  ripen  into  self -consciousness. 
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The  American  Revolution  in  its  relation  to  representation  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  different  experiences  of  the  British  peoples 
astride  the  Atlantic.  We  are  now  coming  to  see  in  it  more  and  more  of  the 
reaction  of  frontier  democrats  against  a  society  whose  doors  were  nearly  closed 
and  whose  social  layers  had  become  stiff  and  impermeable.  The  democratic 
revolutions  that  elected  Jefferson  in  1800  and  Jackson  in  1828  were  only  repeti- 
tions of  the  original  concussion  that  rent  the  British  Empire. 

The  growth  of  a  National  Government  in  America  between  its  inauguration 
in  1789  and  its  survival  in  the  Civil  War  provides  the  details  for  the  study  of 
federalism.  In  a  simple  people  the  place  of  any  Federal  Government  was  neces- 
sarily that  of  judge  and  soldier  and  tax  collector.  Tlie  really  important  per- 
sonal matters  were  local  in  character ;  and  just  as  our  colonists  detested  taxa- 
tion without  representation,  tlieir  border-state  grandchikUen  disliked  to  be 
subordinated  to  absentee  control.  The  States'  rights  principle  came  to  them 
at  this  point,  and  for  80  years  we  see  a  gradual  evolution,  as  society  became 
more  and  ever  more  complex  and  as  relationships  became  too  broad  to  be  con- 
trolled by  any  State. 

Before  the  death  of  John  Marshall  the  law  had  been  provided  for  as  broad 
an  extension  of  national  powers  as  necessity  might  dictate.  Slavery  and  terri- 
torial control,  and  land  and  railways  then  proceeded  to  dictate  that  necessity, 
until  at  last  the  balance  was  swung,  in  the  sixties,  from  a  Federal  Government 
prevailingly  local  in  emphasis  to  a  National  Government  encroaching  of  neces- 
sity tipon  local  powers. 

In  the  groups  of  facts  related  to  these  processes  we  find  the  whole  vocabulary 
of  political  debate  in  America.  No  American  trader,  at  home  or  abroad,  can 
call  himself  informed  unless  he  understands  these  facts  in  their  correct  settings 
and  relationships.  Nor  can  he  use  his  information  to  best  advantage  unless  he 
sees,  in  nmch  greater  detail,  the  steps  by  which  the  new  Nation  has  broadened 
its  ramifications  since  the  Civil  War,  though  ever  preserving  its  organic  con- 
nection with  the  fundamentals  of  democracy,  representation,  and  federalism. 
Tlie  whole  world  to-day  can  have  from  this  phase  of  our  history  more  that  is 
full  of  promise  for  international  reconstruction  than  it  can  from  all  the  rest 
of  history. 

In  the  40  years  just  past  an  industrial  society  has  replaced  an  agricultural, 
bringing  with  the  change  alterations  in  kind  and  quality  that  are  not  yet 
appreciated.  Freedom  has  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  little  law,  or  none,  as 
Jefferson  wanted  it,  and  has  become  a  matter  of  much  law  and  wise  law.  In 
a  (Crowded  world  the  right  to  be  free  is  matched  by  tlie  rights  of  others  to  be 
let  alone.  The  police  power  has  arisen  to  abridge  rights  that  ran  unques- 
tioned in  the  open  farms.  Our  States  have  been  made  over  in  the  process  of 
meeting  these  needs,  while  the  National  Government  has  unfolded  power  after 
power. 

Political  history  must  deal  with  new  varieties  of  facts  because  of  these 
changes  in  the  nature  of  government  and  can  not  be  prevented  from  taking 
on  an  economic  and  social  aspect.  The  tariff,  the  currency,  banking,  railroad 
and  corporation  control,  and  social  legislation  have  all  crowded  into  the  halls 
of  internal  politics,  while  the  subject-matter  of  international  relations  has 
become  each  year  more  completely  a  problem  of  trade  relationships. 

The  American  abroad  needs  to  know  the  relation  of  his  country  to  all  those 
currents.  He  needs  to  see  how  a  tariff  in  tlie  United  States,  perhaps,  may  cur- 
tail an  export  business  in  a  neighbor  country  and  by  reducing  its  people  to 
indigence  cut  off  their  buying  power  so  greatly  as  to  stop  their  imports  from 
a  second  neighbor,  whereby,  through  the  double  cessation  of  trade,  a  third  power 
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may  find  its  ships  lying  empty  and  unneeded  at  it«  doclis  and  its  sliipyards 
no  longer  able  to  buy  the  steel  and  iron  of  the  American  miners.  The  world 
has  become  comjilex — so  complex  that  only  an  historical  interpretation,  re- 
inforced by  all  that  economics  and  sociology  and  political  science  can  add,  can 
hope  to  clear  its  tangles.  But  now,  as  never  before,  there  is  the  hope  that 
in  the  next  generation  the  world  will  meet  its  problems  with  science  and  sin- 
cerity, and  may  find  in  our  history  some  due  to  the  interactions  of  jealous 
autonomy  and  couuiion  interest,  of  private  freedom  and  iniblic  efficiency,  that 
may  make  it  easier  to  promote  the  next  great  step  toward  international  coopera- 
tion. 

For  general  reference  purposes  in  American  political  history  there  is  no  bet- 
ter guide  than  A.  B.  Hart's  The  American  Nation,  A  History.  In  the  28  vol- 
umes of  this  cooperative  work  may  be  found  not  only  the  essential  facts  of 
history,  but  useful  classified  bibliographies  on  all  important  topics.  For  class 
use  the  four  small  volumes  iu  the  liiverside  Hii^tory  of  the  United  States,  by 
Profs.  Becker,  Johnson.  Dodd,  and  Paxson,  cover  and  interpret  the  whole 
period.  U.seful  textbooks  for  the  period  since  the  Revolution  are  G.  R.  Fish's 
National  Development,  and  F.  L.  Paxon's  Recent  American  History.  With  these 
works  as  a  base  it  is  possible  to  conduct  the  course  in  American  historj'  at 
any  place  in  the  college  course,  but  with  particular  advantage  later  than  the 
freshman  year.  In  many  universities  general  American  history  is  a  basic 
course  for  sophomores.  If  two  years  can  be  given  to  the  subject,  the  second 
course  may  well  be  restricted  to  recent  American  history  and  come  iu  the 
senior  year.  For  the  best  advantage  at  any  point  the  course  or  courses  must 
be  thoroughly  coordinated  \^ith  the  basic  courses  in  political  economy  and  gov- 
ernment. 

COMPARATIVE  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS   AND   POLITICAL   HIS- 
TORY OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

By  Fkedekic  A.  Ogg. 
Professor  of  PoUtical   Science,   University   of   Wisconsin. 

That  persons  preparing  for  employment  in  foreign  trade  should  be  familiar 
with  the  political  systems  of  the  principal  nations  and  with  modern  political 
history  is  eminently  desirable ;  for  admission  to  the  foreign  service  f»f  the  Gov- 
ernment such  training  is  indispensable.  Obviously  there  are  here  two  subjects: 
(1)  Comparative  goveniment  and  (2)  political  history.  Under  the  severest 
limitations  that  can  be  adopted,  both  are,  in  subject  matter,  very  extensive;  and, 
although  interrelated,  they  may  be  taught  to  best  advantage  separately. 

Instruction  in  comparative  government  should  be  based  upon,  or  be  so  planned 
as  to  convey,  a  thorough  understanding  nf  the  political  institutions  of  the  United 
States.  State  and  local  government  call  for  relatively  little  attention.  But 
the  Federal  Government  must  be  known  in  detail — the  nature  and  limitations 
of  its  powers,  the  processes  and  elTects  of  legislation,  the  oi)eration  of  the  courts, 
an<I  especially  the  ortranization  and  workings  of  the  administrative  system.  Tlie 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  usual  courses  In  civics  in  the  .secondary  schools 
will  not  suffice.  On  the  legal  and  administrative  sides  particularly,  the  candi- 
date must  carry  his  study  considerably  further. 

Grounded  in  American  Government,  the  student  must  be  made  familiar  with 
the  political  institutions  of  other  nations.  What  foreign  Governments  will  be 
studied  must  depend  some\yhat  on  the  amount  of  time  available.  The  English 
Oovernnient  must,  of  course,  be  included.  The  Fi'ench  and  German  systems  are 
hardly  less  iiiiixtrtant.    The  political  scientist  pays  much  attention  to  the  Swiss 
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system,  but  for  purposes  of  foreign  trade  and  foreign  service  the  native  land  of 
tlie  initiative  and  the  referendum  may  be  largely  ignored.  The  Italian,  Dutch, 
and  Scandinavian  Governments  can  be  surveyed  very  briefly.  And  a  small 
amount  of  time  should  l>e  reserved  for  Japan  and  Latin  America. 

The  study  of  these  Governments  should  be  primarily  descriptive,  but  with  a 
good  deal  of  comparison.  The  first  requisite  is  that  each  political  system  shall 
be  understood  as  an  entity- -its  origins  and  growth  (briefly),  the  structure  of 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  machinery,  the  divisions  and  limitations 
of  powers,  current  problems  of  reform  or  reorganization,  the  character  and  influ- 
ence of  political  parties.  Wherever  comparisons  can  accurately  be  drawn,  they 
are  likely  to  prove  illuminating.  The  composition  of  legislative  bodies,  the 
working  of  cabinet  systems,  tlie  control  of  the  central  authorities  over  local 
government,  the  suffrage,  committee  systems — these  and  many  other  things  can 
advantageously  be  viewed  on  comparative  lines. 

The  field  of  political  history  is  so  enormous  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  mark  oft  the  portions  that  are  most  essential  to  students 
of  the  type  under  consideration.  A  working  knowledge  of  the  general  history  of 
the  United  States  must  be  assumed.  Beyond  this,  the  principal  need  is  familiar- 
ity with  the  political  history  of  modern  Europe.  If  the  student  can  be  given 
systematic  instruction  in  European  history  from  the  p-eriod  of  the  rise  of  the 
modern  nations,  so  much  the  better.  But  at  any  rate  his  studies  must  cover 
European  national  and  international  developments  since  the  era  of  Napoleon, 
and,  with  special  fullness,  since  the  Franco-German  War.  He  should  be  familiar 
with  tlie  main  currents  of  domestic  history  of  at  least  a  half-dozen  of  the  lead- 
ing nations,  and  with  the  larger  phases  of  diplomatic  and  military  history.  He 
can  not  be  too  well  informed  on  the  national  policies,  the  party  programs,  tlie 
great  pieces  of  legislation,  the  industrial  and  commercial  methods  and  achieve- 
ments, of  the  decade  preceding  the  World  War;  and  it  does  not  require  argu- 
ment that  he  should  know  the  history  of  the  war,  and  of  its  reactions  upon 
national  conditions  and  policies,  in  aU  of  their  more  striking  phases.  Outside 
of  the  European  field,  the  political  history  most  worth  giving  time  to  is  that 
of  the  Far  East  (especially  China  and  Japan)  and  that  of  Latin  America,  chiefly 
the  "A.  B.  C.  Powers." 

The  most  desirable  allotment  of  time  for  the  tn^o  subjects  of  comparative 
government  and  political  his'tory  is  a  year  to  each,  that  is,  a  year  course,  with 
not  fewer  than  three  class  exercises  a  week.  Nest  to  this  would  be  a  year 
for  political  history  and  a  half-year  for  government.  After  this,  a  half-year 
for  each  subject.  Finally,  it  is  possible  to  handle  the  two  subjects  together, 
In  a  year  course  or.  in  what  must  be  a  painfully  inadequate  fashion,  in  a  half- 
year  course.  A  combination  course  would,  presumably,  be  in  the  main  political 
history,  with  parenthetic  surveys  of  the  important  governmental  systems. 
Whatever  the  time  given  these  subjects,  the  courses  should  be  taken  only  after 
the  student  has  attained  a  fair  degree  of  maturity,  normally  by  persons  In  the 
junior  and  senior  years  of  our  college  and  universities. 

No  single  method  of  presentation  is  under  all  circumstances  to  be  preferred. 
A  judicious  combination  of  lectures  and  class  discussion  (with  frequent  written 
exercises)  is  likely,  in  most  cases,  to  give  best  results.  Whatever  the  method 
in  the  classroom,  nmch  stress  must  be  placed  on  the  student's  reading  and  study. 
Approximately  half  of  this  reading  should  take  the  form  of  definite  requii-e- 
ments  made  of  all  students  in  the  course;  the  remainder  should  be  selected 
by  the  student,  in  accordance  with  his  interests  and  tastes,  from  Ijooks  and 
other  materials  recommended  by  the  instructor.  There  is  much  advantage  in 
requiring  each  student  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  a  comparatively  smaU 
but  important  topic,  with  a  view  to  a  written  report  or  thesis. 
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Moran,  T.   F.     Theory  and  practice  of  the  English  Government,     new  ed.     New  Yoik, 

Longmans.   Green   &   Co.,   1908. 
Ogg,  F.  A.     The  governments  of  Europe.     New  York.  Macmillan  Co.,  1920.     775  p. 

A  text  book  covering  the  governments  of  all  the  countries  of  central  and  western 
Europe.     A  revised  edition  of  this  book  is  in  preparation. 

and  Rav.  P.  O.     Introduction  to  American  government.     New  York,  Century  Co., 

1922. 
Poincare.  Raymond.     How  France  is  governed.     New  York.  R.  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  1914. 
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Bassett   J.   S.     Short  historv   of  the  United   States.      New   York,   Macmillan   Co.,    1913. 

885    p. 

The    political    history    of   the    United    States    is    presented    in    an    interesting   and 

autboritativi-   m.-inner. 
Beard.  C.  A.     Contemporary  American  history.     New  York.  Macmillan  Co..  1914.     397  p. 

The  period  from  1877  to  1913  is  covered  briefiy. 
Cambridge  modern  history.     12  vols.     New  York.  Macmillan  Co..   1902. 
Driault,  E.,  nn/l-  Monod,  G.     Evolution  du  monde  moderne :  histoire  iiolitique  et  Bociale. 

1K].-,_1919.      Paris.   1910. 
Fvffe.  C.  A.     History  of  modern  Europe,  1792-1878.     New  York.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1896. 
Hart,    A.    B.,    ed.      'The   American    Nation.      New    York,    Harper    Bros..    1905-17.      Vols. 

X— xxvli. 

Extended    treatm.ent    of  the   entire    field. 
Haves,  C.  .1.  H.     Political  and  social  historv  of  modern  Europe.     New  York,  Macmillan  Co. 
Hazen.   C.  D.     Europe  since  1815.     N(>w  York.   Henrv   Holt  &  Co.,   1910.     830   p. 
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International   and   military   affairs. 
Phillips.   \V.  A.     Modern   F;urope.   1815-1899.     2d  ed.     New  York.  Macmillan  Co.,   1902. 

Diplomatic   historv   is   well   presented. 
Robinson,  .T.    H.,   and  Beard,  C.   A.     Development  of  modern   Europe.      Boston,   Cinn  ft 

Co.,    1907. 

A    hrief  account  hecrinning   about    the    middle   of   the   seventeenth   century. 
Rose.   J.    H.      Develoi.ment    of   the    European    nations.    1"-;70-1900.      2    vols.      New    York, 

G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons.    1916. 
Seignolws,   C.      Political    historv   of   Europe   since   1815.      Ed.    by    S.    M.    Macvane.      New 

York.   Henry    Holt  &  Co..   1900. 
Sevmour.    Cb.irles.      Diplomniie   Imckground   of  the   war.      New    Haven    Conn.,   Yale   Uni- 
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DIPLOMATIC   HISTORY   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

H.v  Carl  Ut-.s.sei.t.  Ftsii. 
Professor  of   American    History,   University   of   Wisconsin. 
Tbo  Jmport:ince  of  the  stud.v  of  the  diplomatic  liistory  of  the  United  States, 
In  training  for  a   career  in   foreign   commerce  is  obvious,   for   what  is  our 
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diplomacy  but  the  dealing  of  Americans  vvitli  foreigners?  Exactly  the  same 
problems  of  differing  national  characteristics  and  points  of  view  have  con- 
fronted our  diplomats,  as  daily  confront  our  merchants.  The  same  prin- 
ciples,  the  same   methods,   mean  success  for  the  one,   as  for  the  other. 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  subject  need  be  handled  in  any  special  way  for 
students  intending  to  go  into  foreign  trade.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
bargaining  by  men  responsible  to  others  are  always  the  same.  The  nearer 
one  gets  to  what  is  fundamental  in  agency,  and  the  handling  of  unfamiliar 
sensibilities,  and  the  harmonizing  of  conflicting  interests,  the  nearer  one  gets 
to  what  is  valuable  to  any  man  engaged  on  the  mercantile  side  of  business, 
foreign  or  domestic,  and  the  nearer  one  gets  to  what  is  fundamental  in 
diplomatic  history. 

One  distinctive  advantage  of  diplomatic  history  over  other  fields  for  teaching 
purposes  is  that  the  actual  human  handling  of  cases  can  be  studied  with  greater 
minuteness.  We  can  see  men  actually  about  the  council  table,  can  follow  the 
argument  as  it  goes  backvrard  and  forward,  and  often  know  Avhat  the  con- 
testants thought  about  when  they  went  home  that  night.  This  is  an  oppor- 
tunity which  one  can  not  afford  to  miss,  and  the  purpose  of  the  teacher  should 
not  be  a  smooth,  proportioned  survey  of  the  whole.  Of  course  there  are  facts 
that  all  should  know,  and  general  tendencies  are  of  the  essence  of  the  thing 
taught.  In  spots,  however,  there  should  be  enough  time  and  emphasis  to 
bring  out  every  detail  of  the  picture,  while  connections  and  setting  may  be 
impressionistically  sketched  in,  provided  that  one  remembers  that  impression- 
ism is  art  and  not  chaos. 

The  effort  should  be  made  to  so  select  the  leading  episodes  as  to  show 
Ameiicans  in  negotiation  with  a  variety  of  nationalities.  Individuality  must 
not  be  neglected,  for  its  importance  and  tlie  importance  of  a  man's  knowing 
himself,  and  adopting  the  metJiod  suited  to  his  personality,  can  not  be  over- 
emphasized. Yet  characteristics  that  are  prevailingly  American,  or  Spanish, 
or  Japanese,  can  be  made  strikingly  apparent,  and  are  peiinanently  a  factor. 

Naturally,  diplomatic  encounters  should  be  so  handled  as  to  bring  out  as  far 
as  possible  the  permanent  relationships  between  the  United  States  and  the 
several  nations  of  the  world,  for  in  most  cases  the  causes  of  diplomacy  are 
the  causes  of  business.  Of  course  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  much  busi- 
ness flows  -n-ithout  producing  any  international  commotion.  Consequently, 
careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  structure  of  ordinary  diplomatic  rela- 
tionships, the  working  and  changes  of  our  State  Department  and  diplomatic  and 
consular  seiwices,  through  which  this  stream  of  noncontentious  intercourse  is 
kept  smooth.  On  the  other  hand,  many  sensational  diplomatic  episodes  that 
filled  the  press  for  a  time  may  be  scantily  mentioned  or  altogether  neglected, 
if  they  proceed  from  purely  accidental  cause.  Yet  enough  such  cases  should 
be  handled  to  show  that  accident,  or  apparent  accident,  has  significance. 

A  course  in  diplomatic  history  should  not  be  a  course  in  international  law, 
but  it  involves  a  familiarity  with  it,  and  an  understanding  of  its  fundamental 
principles,  in  much  the  same  way  as  does  the  life  of  a  merchant  dealing  with 
foreign  countries. 

Personally  I  began  by  giving  an  all-year  course  of  two  hours  a  week.  This 
ran  over  the  whole  field  of  our  diplomacy.  In  the  revolutionary  period  em- 
phasis was  centered  on  diplomatic  method ;  in  the  period  of  the  Napoleonic  and 
Civil  Wars,  on  international  law.  The  clash  of  unconscious  national  tendencies 
was  brought  out  in  connection  with  the  expansion  of  American  territory,  partic- 
ularly between  1830  and  1860.  The  Monroe  doctrine  and  its  corollaries  make  a 
logical  storv  about  which  to  unfold  the  course  of  American  policy,  and  our  mod- 
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With  tlio  hpf^iimins  of  the  recent  war  I  have  treated  the  subject  in  a  three- 
hour,  onc-srii)os(or  course,  leaviujr  out  the  expiinsion  movement,  and  devoting 
the  whoh'  time  to  the  teciuuque  of  dii)loma(:y  and  evolution  of  Aniovfcan  policy. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  course,  the  handling 
of  legal  concepts,  long-continued  policit»s,  and  particularly  the  fundamentals 
of  human  contact  in  nejiotiatiun,  nial<e  it  too  advanced  for  sophomores.  Juniors 
and  seniors  succeed  according  to  thoir  ability.  On  the  other  hnnd,  maturity 
is  relatiA-ely  more  important  than  special  training,  and  I  have  not  found  that 
students  without  historical  backgi-ound  are  under  any  greater  disadvantage 
than  they  are  in  any  advanced  course. 

A  course  in  diplomatic  history  is  best  given  by  lectures,  textbooks,  and  occa- 
sional quizzes.  If  the  lecturer  tries  to  give  all  the  ti«sue  of  connecting  incident, 
it  takes  up  so  much  time  that  there  is  not  sufficient  opportunity  for  interpreta- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  a  textbook  can  scarcely  give  the  detail  necessary  to  get 
the  full  value  from  the  personal  side  of  the  negotiations.  Without  quizzes,  the 
precision  of  conception  necessary  to  appreciate  the  legal  points  is  not  apt  to 
develop.  The  student  also  should  have  an  opportunity  to  use  the  sources. 
Almost  any  collegiate  library  contains  the  basic  government  documents,  and 
the  \Aoi-ks  and  lives  of  the  leading  American  diplomats,  such  as  Franklin,  Jay, 
the  Adamses,  Seward,  and  Hay,  as  well  as  some  foreignei-s.  No  one  should 
be  allowed  to  escape  some  contact  with  these  men. 

Two  popular  misconceptions  have  tended  in  the  past  to  cause  the  public  to 
neglect  our  diplomatic  history.  In  the  first  place,  most  men  of  present-day 
affairs  have  long  held  the  belief  that  our  foreign  relations  have  been  without 
coherence  or  significance,  A  moment's  thought  should  convince  them  that 
events  at  least  must  have  had  a  trend,  and  that  of  infinite  significance  to  our 
everyday  life.  A  little  study  will  convince  them  that  the  ablest  men  of  the 
Nation  united  their  wisdom  to  form  a  logical  policy  for  dealing  with  our 
international  relationships ;  that  not  only  have  our  foreign  relations  been  vital 
to  us,  but  we  have  had  a  diplomatic  record  of  which  to  be  proud. 

The  second  reason  for  our  neglect  to  study  this  aspect  of  our  life  has  been 
because  Americans  have  lived  convinced  that  we  had  full  employment  for  our 
energies  at  home  and  should  so  employ  them.  The  very  fact  of  our  lack  of 
interest  in  our  national  diplomacy  has  a  close  relationship  to  our  failiu-e  in 
the  past  to  grasp  our  full  couunercial  opportunities  in  other  lands.  Interest 
in  and  knowledge  of  the  one  is  largely  dependent  upon  that  of  the  other,  and 
a  study  of  our  foreign  relations  and  the  development  of  our  foreign  trade 
logically  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
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The  subject  is  the  hundred  years  of  peace  between  the  two  countries  following 
the  treaty  of  Ghent. 
Hart,  A.  B.      Foundations  of  American  foreign  policy.     New  York,  Macmillan  Co.    1001 

Important  miscellaneous  essays,  including  an  important  one  on  hiblogrephy. 

Monroe  doctrine,  an  interpretation.     Boston.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1916.     445  p, 

Moore,  J.  B.     American  diplomacy.     New  York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1905. 

Essays  chiefly  on  international  law  topics. 

Documents. 

Treaties,    conventions,    and    international    acts     ...     3    vols.       Washington,    D.    C, 
Government  I'rinting  Office,  1913. 

This  is  necessary.'  Tlie  annual  volumes  of  Foreign  relations  can  be  secured  by 
anyone.  American  State  papers.  Foreign  relations,  covering  the  years  1789  to  1828, 
are  an  inexhaustible  mine  foi'  topic  work. 

Contemporary  and  Foreign  Material. 

The  American  yearbook  and  the  International  yearbook  present  most  of  the  more 
obvious  facts  year  by  year.  The  Annual  register  gives  similar  material  for  earlier  years. 
Of  course,  no  serious  study  can  be  made  without  the  documents  of  other  countries,  but 
undergraduate  instruction  may  be  given  without  them. 

Personal   Material. 

The  use  of  the  writings  and  lives  of  American  and  foreign  statesmen  is  Indispensable, 
but  the  work  may  be  adjusted  to  the  material  available.  The  Writings  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  ;  the  Memoirs  of  J.  Q.  Adams  ;  Frederic  Bancroft's  Life  of  W.  H.  Seward  (New 
York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1899,  2  vols.)  ;  C.  F.  Adams's  Life  of  C.  F.  Adams  (Boston,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co..  1916)  ;  and  Thayer's  Life  of  John  Hay  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1915),  are  especially  recommended. 

General  Histories. 

All  general  histories  contain  discussions  of  diplomacy.  Especially  valuable  is  J.  F. 
Ehodes's  History  of  the  United  States  (New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1892-1908)  ;  and  the 
American  Nation,  28  volumes  (New  York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1907),  edited  by  A.  B.  Hart. 
Nothing  written  before  1902  on  the  Monroe  doctrine  should  be  used  for  undergraduates, 

THE  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

By  John  H.  Latane, 
Professor  of  American  History,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

"  A  democracy  which  undertakes  to  control  its  own  foreign  relations  ought  to 
know  something  about  the  subject." — Elihu  Koot. 

Prior  to  the  Spanish  War  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  only  casual 
attention  was  given  by  the  American  public  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States.  The  Monroe  doctrine  defined  our  Latin-American  policy,  while 
the  tradition  of  isolation  had  been  so  rigidly  adhered  to  that  we  gave  little  heed 
to  what  was  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  threatened  partition  of 
China?,  the  announcement  of  the  open-door  policy,  and  the  participation  of 
American  troops  in  the  relief  expedition  to  Peking  in  1900  brought  us  for  the 
first  time  into  the  full  current  of  world  politics.  Our  diplomacy,  which  had 
hitherto  been  concerned  exclusively  with  American  questions,  now  became  ex- 
ceedingly complex ;  .  and  our  historic  policy  of  isolation,  still  cherished  as  a 
tradition,  ceased  to  correspond  with  the  actualities  of  international  iv- 
lations.  Our  entrance  into  the  World  War  in  1917  was  the  natural  and  inevi- 
table consequence  of  our  position  as  a  world  power  interested  in  the  same 
degree  with  other  powers  in  matters  whicli  concern  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  community  of  nations.  Questions  of  foreign  policy  will  undoubtedly  be 
among  the  most  vital  issues  of  the  future,  and  the  study  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions must  be  given  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  every  American  college  and 
university. 

The  whole  .sub.iect  of  American  history  needs  to  be  taught  in  a  oroader  way, 
so  as  to  be  brought  into  more  vital  relation  with  world  history.  The  method 
hitherto  employed  of  treating  it  solely  from  the  American  point  of  view,  as  a 
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detarhed  and  isolated  subject,  has  helped  to  accentuate  our  feeling  of  political 
isolation  and  has  made  us  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  blind  to  the  duties  imposed 
upon  us  by  membership  in  the  community  of  civilized  nations.  But  a  change 
in  viewpoint  and  method  in  the  general  courses  in  American  history,  while 
highly  desirable,  is  not  alone  sufticient.  Diplomatic  history,  in  order  to  receive 
scientific  treatment,  must  be  taught  in  a  separate  course.  It  must  not  be  pre- 
sented, after  the  manner  of  certain  even  recent  textboolis,  as  a  collection  of 
interesting  incidents.  It  is  a  subject  which  is  capable  of  being  treated  system- 
atically, and  it  can  be  taught  to  advantage  only  in  close  connection  with  the 
subject  of  international  law. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  international  law  or  diplomacy 
should  come  first  in  the  college  curricuium.  International  law  furnishes  the 
principles,  and  diplomacy  the  incidents  and  cases.  Diplomatic  iiistory  should, 
therefore,  if  the  inductive  method  Is  to  be  followed,  either  come  first  or  be 
accompanied  by  a  course  in  international  law.  The  course  in  diplomacy  should 
be  preceded  by  a  cour.'^e  in  American  history.  In  most  college  cour.ses  American 
history  conies  as  an  elective  in  the  third  or  fourtli  year.  If  coui-ses  in  diplo- 
matic history  and  international  law  are  to  be  introduced,  American  history 
should  fall  in  the  third  year,  and  diplomacy  and  international  law  in  the 
fourth.  In  the  fourth  year  two  arrangements  are  possible;  parallel  courses  in 
diplomacy  and  international  law  running  throughout  the  year,  or,  if  time  can 
not  be  found  for  two  courses,  then  a  course  in  diplomacy  during  the  first  half- 
year  and  a  course  in  international  law  during  the  second  half-year. 
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CONTEMPORARY  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

By  Amos  S.  Hershey, 
Professor  of  Political  Soietice  and   International   Laic,  Indiana    University. 

The  study  of  international  relations  deserves  much  more  attention  in  our 
universities,  colleges,  and  even  in  the  public  schools  than  it  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived. Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  instruction  along  these  lines 
was  so  scant  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  Hence  our  profound  ignorance 
of  the  causes  of  the  struggle  and  of  the  issues  involved.  In  the  public  schools 
problems  of  foreign  policy  like  the  Monroe  doctrine  may  have  received  some 
consideration  in  the  course  on  American  history,  but  they  were  dealt  with  in 
strictly  historical  fashion,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  was  little  discussion 
of  present-day  problems  or  tendencies.  It  is  possible  that  questions  of  inter- 
national interest  were  occasionally  discussed  in  connection  with  current  events, 
but  necessarily  in  a  fragmented  and  superficial  manner. 

In  our  colleges,  and  even  in  our  universities,  conditions  were  not  much  better. 
Frequently  a  course  in  international  law  was  given,  but,  speaking  relatively,  in 
only  a  few  of  our  universities  have  advanced  or  more  complete  courses  in  this 
important  subject  been  offered.  Courses  in  American  diplomatic  history  have 
usually  formed  a  part  of  the  university  curriculum,  but  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  European  diplomatic  history  or  to  our  relations  with  the  Far  East. 
Consequently,  the  ignorance  of  even  the  educated  American  public  has  been 
much  greater  on  international  than  on  domestic  questions. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  there  has  been  some  slight  improve- 
ment in  respect  to  the  study  of  international  relations.  At  least  courses  on 
the  "  causes  of  the  war  "  have  come  into  vogue,  and  instructors  in  European 
history  seem  to  be  more  alive  than  formerly  to  the  importance  of  the  period 
since  1870. 

Nevertheless,  there  appears  even  yet  to  be  a  very  inadequate  understanding 
of  the  importance  and  scope  of  international  relations.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
clearly  realized  that  international  law  forms  a  relatively  small  field  in  the  far 
vaster  area  of  international  relations,  where  motives  of  policy  and  national 
interest  are  apt  to  prevail  rather  than  standards  based  upon  legal  or  ethical 
conceptions. 

The  writer  is  also  convinced  that  our  so-called  knowledge  of  international 
relations  usually  rests  upon  too  narrow  a  basis,  or  is  derived  too  exclusively 
from  official  or  diplomatic  sources.  Official  documents  are  excellent  material 
in  their  way,  if  properly  interpreted.  They  are,  indeed,  indispensable,  though 
not  always  trustworthy.  But  they  only  furnish  keys  to  a  few  of  the  doors 
which  we  wish  to  open. 
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A  Itnrvwledge  of  intornational  relations  sliouM  1»»?  b;'!^.^l  xipon  a  study  of 
realities,  a  proper  sense  of  which  is  often  strangely  Incking  in  'Tn^'iiatists. 
The  preat  niotlem  journalists  are  often  much  safer  guides. 

Ideally  speaking,  the  student  of  international  relations  should  have  both  a 
comprehensive  and  intinuite  knowle<1ire  of  all  nations  and  peoples,  including,  of 
murse.  his  ovm.  His  first  need.  i>erhaps,  would  be  an  insight  into  the  national 
psychology  of  the  peoples  or  nations  he  is  studying.  Then  he  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  their  intellectual  as  well  as  material  resources,  their  trade  re- 
lations, their  history,  industrial  and  political  systems,  etc. 

But  since  '"  arr  is  long  and  time  is  tleeting,"  the  student  must  perforce  con- 
tent himself  with  a  more  modest  program.  He  will  perhaps  do  well,  at  first 
rfT  least,  to  confine  himself  largely  to  a  study  of  national  policies  like  those  of 
the  ]Monroe  doctrine  or  the  "  Open  door,"  to  international  problems  like 
those  of  sea  power  or  the  freedom  of  tlie  seas,  and  Uj  the  causes  of  war,  with 
a  view  to  discovering  remedies  or  prev^itives.  The  most  essential  knowledge 
of  all  relates  to  national  interests  and  policies  and  to  our  relations  with  our 
real  friends  and  neighbors. 

■  Too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  upon  mere  geographical  contiguity  or 
continental  isolation.  Thus,  our  relations  with  the  A.  B.  C.  powers  (Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Chile")  are  important,  but  not  as  important  as  are  our  relations 
witli  Canada,  tlie  countries  of  western  Europe,  or  with  the  peoples  bordering  on 
the  American  Mediterranean,  i.  e.,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  courses  which  might  be  offered,  attention  may  per- 
haps be  called  to  the  work  in  contemporary  international  relations  offered  at 
Indiana  University  during  the  past  few  years. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  an  imperfect  attempt  has  been  made  to 
fill  in  to  some  extent  this  great  gap  in  our  curriculum.  In  addition  to  the 
former  course  in  international  law,  there  have  been  offere<l  courses  on  "Tlie 
causes  of  the  war,"  "  European  international  relations,"  '•  Problems  of  the  Far 
East,"  "  Problems  of  American  foreign  policy,"  "  Our  relations  with  Latin 
America,"  and  "America  and  the  war." 

As  to  scope  and  method  of  treatment,  it  may  be  said  that  two  or  three  hours 
during  a  semester  have  usually  been  given  to  each  subject.  Naturally,  there  is 
an  almost  complete  lack  of  textbooks.  The  lecture  method  of  instruction,  if 
used  exclusively,  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable.  Consequently,  if  the 
classes  are  not  too  large,  the  seminary  method  of  study  and  instruction  seems 
l»est  adapted  to  the  situation.  The  student  is  given  assignetl  readings  and  re- 
ports, and  these  assignments  are  made  the  basis  of  discussion  in  tlie  classroom. 
To  insure  logical  arrangement,  outlines  of  the  reports  should  always  be  written 
on  the  blackboard.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  a  thesis  rwith  outline, 
bibliography,  and  marginal  footnotes)  on  some  particular  topic  may  be  re- 
quired. An  inten.sive  as  well  as  extensive  lmowle<lge  of  the  subject  is  thus  ob- 
tained. The  members  of  the  class  as  a  whole  should  be  required  to  purchase 
at  least  one  book,  and,  if  possible,  several  books,  which  should  serve  as  a 
basis  for  general  study  and  discussion. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  A3IERICAN  DIPLOMACY,  TREATIES,  AND  FOREIGN 
,  POLICY. 

By  A.  B.  Hart, 
Professor  of  Government,  Harvard  University. 

Two  type.s  of  learners  come  to  drink  at  the  Castilian  fount  of  cliplomatic 
procedure  and  history — the  man  who  studies  by  himself,  and  the  man  who 
has  the  opportunity  of  systematic  advanced  instruction.  The  approacli  to  the 
desired  goal  necessarily  differs  in  the  two  cases.  The  college  man  is  piloted 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  voyage;  the  self- worker  can  accomplish 
nothing  unless  he  has  the  projielling  power  necessary  to  drive  him  through 
written  materials  and  discussions,  and  the  habit  of  putting  his  results  together 
in  a  consecutive  and  logical  form.  He  must  somehow  get  into  his  mind,  for 
himself,  an  analysis  of  the  subject  with  which  he  is  dealing. 

Tliis  is  a  hard  task  without  some  sort  of  preliminary  guidance.  The  best 
way  to  begin  is  on  a  systematic  book,  not  to<:)  technical,  dealing  with  inter- 
national law,  such  as  A.  S.  Hershey.  Essentials  of  International  Law ;  or  Wilson 
and  Tucker,  International  Law ;  or  T.  .T.  Lawrence.  Principles  of  International 
Law;  or  W.  E.  Hall,  International  Law.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  go  through 
such  a  book.  i>encil  in  hand,  underlining  significant  words  and  phrases  and  set- 
ting down  comments  and  queries  in  the  margin. 

The  American  student  is  bound  to  take  special  account  of  the  iirinciplea 
adopted  and  applied  by  the  State  Department  and  by  American  jurists.  He 
needs,  therefore,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  leading  cases,  particularly  those  of 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court.  Convenient  material  is  now  provided  in  the  handy 
Collections  of  select  cases  particularly  Cobbett,  Cases  and  Opinions  on  Interna- 
tional Law  ;  J.  B.  Scott  Cases ;  L.  B.  Evans,  Cases.  Many  important  topics  may 
be  found  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Government  (use  the  cross  references). 
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One  of  the  ninin  materials  for  iiiternati«iual  law  is  treaties;  and  the  stand- 
ard edition  of  United  States  treaties  edited  by  W.  N.  Malloy,  in  two  volymea, 
and  the  additional  volume  edited  by  G.  Charles,  are  easily  availubh'. 

For  the  Diplomatic  Service  a  knowledge  of  American  diplomatic  history  is  of 
course  indispensjible.  The  student  who  is  working  by  himself  shouhl  therefore 
read  with  care  and  attention  diplomatic  stories  of  America,  of  which  C.  R. 
Fish,  American  Diplomacy,  is  the  best  for  the  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  is  writ- 
ten with  broad  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  student's  needs  and  diffi- 
culties. This  may  be  supplemented  by  reading  the  diplomatic  chapters  in  The 
American  Nation,  a  history  wliich  in  the  twenty-seventh  volume  of  text  brings 
the  narrative  down  to  1917,  Nearly  every  volume  contains  chapters  on  diplo- 
matic  history,  which  taken  together  make  a  consecutive  narrative.  An  ab- 
solutely indisi>ensable  parallel  volume  is  J.  W.  Foster,  Practice  of  Diplomacy, 
wiiich  is  based  on  the  author's  long  experience  as  a  diplomat. 

More  detailed  studies  of  particular  questions  in  international  law  and  of 
specific  episodes  in  American  diplomatic  history  can  readily  be  found  through 
the  brief  articles  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Government  and  their  refer- 
ences; and  through  Canning,  Hart,  and  Turner,  Guide  to  the  Study  and 
Reading  of  American  History,  with  elaborate  bibliography  of  the  earlier  and 
especially  recent  diplomatic  prol>lems.  A.  B.  Hart's  Foundations  of  Foreign 
I'olicy  includes  a  list  of  authorities  in  American  diplomacy  down  to  1901.  In 
A.  B.  Hart,  American  History,  Diplomacy,  and  Government,  will  be  found  at 
sections  64-95  a  set  of  90  topics,  with  brief  outlines  and  specific  references; 
also  at  sections  166-196,  a  set  of  30  special  topics  with  more  elaborate 
references. 

The  young  man  who  has  the  opportunity  of  college  and  university  courses  in 
international  law  and  diplomacy  has  the  broader  opportunity  o*  fitting  his 
work  in  with  other  fields,  in  a  sequence  of  formal  courses.  The  first  necessity — 
this  applies  also  to  the  self-preparing  young  man — is  good  grounding  in 
English  composition,  including  the  declining  art  of  spelling.  The  ordinary 
processes  of  arithmetic  are  useful  to  any  public  official,  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  geography,  physical  and  political,  is  essential.  Somewhere  in  the  course 
should  come  a  study  of  French,  Spanish,  and  German  sufficient  to  enable  the 
student  to  read  books  and  newspapers  in  those  languages  with  ease ;  and  also 
to  possess  a  speaking  knowledge  of  at  least  one.  It  is  of  prime  importance 
that  the  future  consul  and  diplomat  should  be  able  to  understand  what  the 
other  fellows  are  doing. 

Of  cour.se,  the  future  diplomat  will  make  himself  familiar  with  the  history 
of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  know  what  has  been  going  on  in 
the  big  world  of  which  diplomats  take  notice;  and  so  as  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  international  law  and  the  difficult  present  questions  of  territory,  trade, 
colonization,  and  national  influence.  Excellent  instruction  for  reader  and 
student  are  C.  D.  Hazen,  French  Revolution,  and  Europe  since- 1815,  or  Carlton 
Hayes.  Political  and  Social  History  of  Modern  Europe;  .T.  S.  Bassett,  United 
States,  adds  sp<'cial  courses  on  Ru.ssia,  Latin  America,  and  the  Orient,  fields 
in  which  future  diplomacy  is  likely  to  be  particularly  vivid. 

A  formal  course  in  international  law  shouI«l  come  in  the  second  or  third 
year  of  a  college  course,  on  top  of  and  alongside  the  narrative  historical 
courses.  A  good  parallel  is  a  course  in  American  constitutional  law  or  in  com- 
parative government.  Later  in  the  college  course  the  student  must  take  ad- 
vanced and  special  courses  in  international  law  and  diplomatic  history.  He 
should  not  fail  to  study  the  history  of  trade  and  commerce.  At  least  one  system- 
atic cour.se  in  economics  should  be  taken. 
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In  these  courses,  especially  tliose  ou  international  law  and  diplomacy,  the 
student  should  do  abundant  written  work.  Nothing  is  more  useful  to  a  public 
man  than  facility  in  getting  up  and  clearly  presenting  information  on  a  specific 
subject.  It  is  very  desirable  to  write  at  least  one  elaborate  thesis  on  some  one 
topic  in  American  diplomacy  requiring  the  application  of  principles  of  Inter- 
national law. 

All  this  class  work  should  be  supplemented  by  good  private  reading  in  his- 
tory, government,  and  diplomacy.  Read  lives  of  practiced  diplomats,  such  as 
William  E.  Seward  and  John  Hay,  and  reminiscences  of  men  like  John  W. 
Foster  and  Andrew  D.  White,  to  reveal  the  inner  workings  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  embassies. 

The  self-teacher  and  the  university  man  alike  must  form  the  habit  of  bring- 
ing themselves  to  book,  by  making  brief  abstracts  of  the  volumes  that  they 
handle,  by  framing  outlines  of  important  subjects  with  which  they  deal;  by 
submitting  six  such  examinations  and  tests  as  are  possible ;  by  trying  to  bring 
together  into  one  group  their  remembrances  and  thoughts,  so  that  whatever 
they  may  read,  study,  or  think  about  will  bear  upon  their  main  subject  of  study. 
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ernment.    3  vols.,  New  York,  L>.  Appleton  c&  Co.,  1914. 

Large   number  of  specific   articles   and   numerous   "  treatise  articles  "   on    interna- 
tional law  and  diplomacy,  with  brief  recent  lists  of  references  and  in  connection  with 
articles.     Elaborate  index. 
Moore,  John  Bassett.     Digest  of  international  law,  as  embodied  .   .   .  especially  in  docu- 
ments of  the  I'nited  States.      Washington,   D.  C,   Govei-nment   Printing  Office,    1906. 

Elaborate  list  of  authorities  in  vol.  8. 

See  also  lists  of  authorities  in  the  diplomatic  histories,   treaties  in  international 
law  and  official  materials. 

Compendiums. 

American  Journal  of  international  law.     With  supplement  of  official  documents.      (Quar- 
terly.)     New  York,  Baker  Voorhis  &  Co..  later  Oxford  University  Press,  1907- 

Indispensable    for    students    and    teachers    of    diplomacy    and    international    law ; 
abounds  in  information  and  conveniences. 
American  yearbook.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,   1907- 

Annual,  including  sections  in  international  and  foreign  relations. 
McLaughlin,.  Andrew  C,  and  Hart.   Albert  Bushnell.  eds.     Cyclopedia  of  American  Gov- 
ernment.    3  vols.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1914. 

Numerous    "  treatise    articles  "    and    large    numbers    of    brief    specific    articles   on 
diplomacy  and  international  law.     Use  the  cross  references  and  elaborate  index. 

Select  Treatises  on  International  Laic. 

Davis,    Georse    B.     The   elements   of   international   law.   with    an   account    of   its    origin, 
sources,  and  historical  development.     3d  ed.     New  York.   Harper  &  Bros.,   1908. 

Hall.    William    Edward,      A    treatise   on    international   law.      7th    ed.    by    A.    P.    Higgins. 
Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.  1917.      168  p. 

Most  serviceable  Ensjlish  work,  for  classes  or  private  study. 

Hershey,    Amos   S.     Essentials   of   international    law.     New   York,    Macmillan    to.,    lyiJ. 
558  D 

Lawrence,  T.   J.     The  principles  of  international  law.     4th  ed.     Boston.  D.  C.    Heath  & 

Oppenheim,    l'.      International    law.      Vol.    II,   War  and    neutrality.      2d   ed.      New   York, 

Longmans  Green  &  Co..  1912. 

A   distinguished   English   authority.  „-,.<.         t->     ^      ^       ..„• 

Scott,   James   Brown,    ed.     Classics   of  international   law.     \\ashington.    D.    C,    Cainegie 

Institution,  1910. 
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Stuck! on,   Charles.     Outlines  of  interuational   law.     Now  York,   ChariCB   yoribner's   Sons, 

1914.      «1C   p. 
Westlake.  Jdhii.      Interivational  law.     Part  1:   Peace;   pjirt  II:  War.     New  York.     G.  P. 

Piitnains  Sons.   1910. 
Wilsou,  Gcort'*'  CJrafton.      II:in«lJw»ok  of  intornatioual  law.      St.  Paul.  W<'st  Ptib.  Co..  1910. 

023  p. 

OfpcUiJ  Materials. 

Mallo.v,  William  M.  Treaties,  conventions,  international  acts,  protocols  and  arguments 
lietwoen  the  United  States  of  Am.iiia  and  otlicr  powers,  177G-1919.  2  vols.  Wash- 
ington. D.  ("..  Government  Priutiuir  Oflice,  1913. 

toutinned  by  <Jarfieid  Charlrs  to  1913.  Washington,  D.  C,  Govcniment  Printing 
Office,  191:!.  Standard  collection  of  all  the  tieaties  ever  published  by  the  United 
State.**  Government. 

Moore,  John  Bassett.  A  Oipr^st  of  intornational  law  as  embodied  .  .  .  esixn-ially  In 
documents  ...  of  the  United  States.  8  vols.  Washington,  D.  C,  Gcvi-rnhient 
Printing  Office,  190G. 

Clas.^^iliiHi  precedents,  especially  from  the  practice  of  the  United  States.  ludls- 
reusable  for  the  close  student. 

History  and  dijrest  of  intprnational  arbitrations  to  which  the  United  States  has 

been  a  partj'.     6  v»ls.      Washington,  D.   C.  Government  Printing  Office.   1898. 

Unrivaled    collection   of   materials  and   discussion   of   many   problems.      Volume   of 
maps. 
Richardson.   James  D.     A  comnilation  of  messages  and   papers  of  the  President.s,   17S9- 
1897.     10  vols.     Washington,  D.  C,  Government  Printing  Office,   1896-1899. 

Also  an  edition  in  11  vols.  il789-1905>.  Bureau  of  national  literature  and  art, 
19U7. 

Ofpcial  Coi-respondence. 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  from  the  signing  of  the 
definite  treat.v  of  peace.  10th  September,  1783,  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
March  4.  1789.  7  vols.  Washington,  D.  C,  Government  Printing  Office,  1.'S33-1S34. 
Reprinted    in   3   vols.,    1S37. 

Hasse,  Adelaide  R.  Index  to  United  States  documents  relating  to  foreign  affairs,  1828— 
18fil.      Part  I — A  to  H.      Washington,  D.  C,  Carnegie  Institution,   1914. 

List  of  congressional  documents  published  during  the  period  182S— 18G1  in  A.  B. 
Hart's   Foundations   of    American  policy,     p.   281-283. 

Lowrie,  Walter,  and  Clark.  Matthew  St.  Cliir,  ee/.s.  American  state  papers ;  documents, 
legislative  and  executive,  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unite<l  States;  Class  I,  Foreign 
relations.     6  vols.     Washington.  D.  C.  Government  Printing  Office,   1832—1859. 

Between  1828  and  1860  there  was  no  systematic  collection,  and  the  very  important 
diplomatic  correspondence  is  scattei-ed  through  the  executive  documents.  The  Presi- 
dent .  in  many  special  messages  refers  to  particular  correspondence,  which  may  be 
traced  through  Richardson's  Messages  of  tlie  Preaidents.  Partial  index  to  this  ma- 
terial. 

Papers  relating  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  Annnal  issue,  beginning 
with    18'U.      Washington.    D.    C,    (iovernment    Printing    Office.    1S61-. 

General  index  .  ,  .  1861-1899  (ibid,  1902).  From  1861  to  1868  designated  as 
IHploniatic  correspondence  ;  since  1870  .as  Foreign  relations.  Foreign  relations  have 
also  appearofl  from  time  to  time  in  the  congressional  documents  in  respKinse  to 
requests   from  Congress. 

■Wharton.  Franci.'-..  The  Revolntionarv  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  United  States. 
6   vols.      Washington.   D.    C    Government    Printing   Office,    1889. 

This  c-ontains  substantially  the  material  of  the  Sparks  edition,  with  many  addi- 
tions, and   is  arranged  chronologically. 

Case  Books. 

All   searching  courses   in   international   law  now  include   the  study   of  selected   eases, 

which  are   most  easily  handled   in  one   or  more  of  the   following   collections  : 

Cobbett,  Pitt.  Cases  and  opinions  on  international  law,  and  various  points  of  English 
law  connected  therewith  .  .  .  with  notes.  3d  ed.  2  vols.  London,  Stevens  & 
Ilaynes.    19u9-1913. 

Standard   English   collection. 
Evans.    Lawrence   B.      Leading  cases   on   international    law.     Chicago,    Callaghan   &  Co., 
1917.      477    p. 

Recent    and    convenient    collection. 
Scott.    James    Brown.      Cases    on   international    law    selected    from    derisions   of   English 
and  .\nierican  eonrt-;.  with  syllabus  and  annofcitions.     St.  Paul,  West  Pub.  Co.,  1902. 
Standard  colh^^'lon  for  class  and  private  use. 
Stowell.   Kller.v   C      Consular  cases  and  opinions   from   the  decisions  of  the   lOngliRh  and 
American    courts   and    the   opinions   of   the   Attorney    General.      Washington.    D,    C, 
.Tolin    Byrne  &  Co..    1009. 
()nly   rnllr'Ction   of   its   kind. 

and   Munro.    Henry    F.      International    cases.      .Arbitration    aiid    incidents   i1laa- 

trative  of   international    law  as  practiced   bv  independent  states.      2   vols.      Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1016.     062  p. 

In'ludes  cases  arising  out  of  the  European  War. 
Wambaugb.    I-Xigene.      A   selection   of   cases   on   constitutional    law.      4   vols.      Cambridge, 
Masp..   Harvard  University   Press.   1914—15. 

Standard  collecti(;n  for  law  students  and  useful  to  all  votaries  of  the  subject. 

Ajneriran    Diplomatic   History. 

The  American  Nation  ;  a  historv.  28  vols.  Including  index  volume.  New  York,  Harper 
&  Bros. 

Numerous  chapters  on  diploraac.v,  and  select  lists  In  the  critical  essa.vs  on 
authorities  at   the  end  of  each   volume. 
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Fish,  Carl  Russell.     American  cliplomacy.     New  York,  Henry  Flolt  &  Co.,  1915.     541  p 

Best  lx)ok  on  its  topic ;   brief,  accurate,  and  comprehensive. 
Foster,  .Tohn  Watson.     A  century  of  American  diplomacy,  177t>-1876.     Bo.ston,  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.,   1900. 

Especially  useful  from   1S60   to  1876. 
Johnson,    Willis    Fletcher.      America's    foreign    relations.      2   vols.      New    Tork,    Century 

Co.,  1916. 

Special  Topics  in  Diplomacy. 

Crandall.  Samuel  B.  Treaties,  their  making  and  enforcement.  2d  ed.  Washington. 
D.  C,  .John  Byrne  &  Co..  1916.     663  p.  ^       ' 

Standard  on  its  subject.     Very  useful. 
Foster.  John  W.     The  practice  of  diplomacy  as  illustrated  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States.     Boston,   Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1906. 

Standard  on  the  subject.     Should  be  read  by  all  students. 
Hunt,   Gaillard.     The  Department  of  State  of  the  United   States ;   its  history   and  func- 
tions.    Now  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1914.     459  p. 
By  an  official  of  the  department.     Very  useful. 
Mahan,  AlfrcKj  T.     The  influence  of  sea  pow«-  upon  historv,   1660-178?>.     Boston    Little 
Brown  &  Co..   1890. 

A    work  of  genius   which   has   modified  the  naval    policy   of   the    world.      Mahan 
wrote   several   other  books  on   the  same  general  theme. 
Moore,    John    Bassctt.      The   principles    of   American    diplomacy.      New    York,    Harper   & 
Bros.,  1918.     477  p.  ' 

Expansion  of  an  earlier  work,  by  a  master  of  international  law  practice. 
Van  Dyne,  Frederick.     Our  foreign  service ;  the  A  B  C  of  American  diplomacy.     Rochester, 
N.   Y.,   Lawyers'   Cooperative   Pub.    Co.,    1909. 

Same  field  as  Foster,  but  a  little  more  recent. 

British- American  Diplomacy. 

Callahan,    .James    M.      The    neutrality   of   the    American    lakes   and    Anglo-American    rela- 
tions.     Rochester,    N.   Y..    Lawyers'   Cooperative   Pub.   Co.,    1909. 
Standard  on  Its  subject. 
Dunning.    William    A.      The   British   Etnpire   and   the    United   States ;    a    review   of   their 
relations    during    the    century    of   peace.      New    York.    Chas.    Scribner's    Sons,    1914. 
384  p. 

Favorable  to  Great  Britain. 
Harris,    Thomas    L.      The    Trent    affair,    including    a    review    of    English    and    American 
relations  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.     Indianapolis,  Bobbs-Merrill  &  Co..  1896. 
Can  be  supplemented  by  the  books  of  Nicolay  and  Hay  and  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
Manning.  William   R.     The  Nootka   Sound  controversy.     Washington,  D.  C,  Government 
Printing  Office,   1905. 
Standard  on  its  subject. 
Perpins.   James  B.     France  in  the  American   Revolution.     Boston,   Houghton   Mifflin   Co., 
1911. 

Best  book  in  English  on  the  subject. 
Travis,   Ira  D.     The  history  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.     Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,   Political 
Science  Assoc,    1900. 

Very  good  down  to  its  date. 
Updyke,    Frank    A.     The    diplomacy    of    the    War    of    1812.      Baltimore,    Johns    Hopkins 
Press,   1915.      494  p. 

Well  arranged  summary  of  the  whole  question. 
Williams,  Mary  W.     Anglo-American  isthmian  diplomacy,  1815-1915.     Washington,  D.  C, 
American  Historical  Association,   1916.      .336  p. 
Supplements  Travis's  book. 

Russian  Diplomacy. 

Hildt,  John  C.  Early  diplomatic  negotiations  of  the  United  States  with  Russia.  Balti- 
more, Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1906. 

Mississippi  Diplomacy. 

Chambers.  Henry  E.  West  Florida  and  its  relation  to  the  historical  cartography  of  the 
United  States.      Baltimore.   Johns   Hopkins  Press,   1898. 

Fuller,  Hubt'Tt  B.  Thp  purchase  of  Florida  ;  its  history  and  diplomacy.  'Cleveland,  Bur- 
rows Bros.   Co.,   1906. 

Hosmer.  James  K.  The  history  of  the  I,ouisiana  Purchase.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1902. 

Ogg,  Frederick  A.  The  opening  of  the  Mississippi ;  a  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the 
American  interior.     New  York.  Macmillan  Co.,  l904. 

Marshall,  Thomas  M.  A  historv  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
Berkelev,  Calif.,  Univprsitv  of  California   Press,  1914. 

Phillips.  Paul  C.  The  west  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  American  Revolution.  Urbana,  111., 
University  of  Illinois,  1914.     247  p. 

Civil  War  Diplomacy. 

Bernard,  Montague.     A  historical  account  of  the  neuti-ality  of_Great  Britain  during  the 

American  Civil  War.     London,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,   1870. 
Bigelow,  John.     France  and  the  Confederat<^  Navy.     New  York,  Harper  &  Bros..  18SK 
Bullock,  James  D.     The  secret  service  of  the  Confederate  States  in  Europe,     ^ew  York, 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1S83. 

Bv  the  agent  of  the  Confederacy.  ^      ^  ^  «  ,  . 

Callahan,   James  M.     The  diplomatic  history   of  the   Southern   Confederacy.     Baltimore, 

Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1901, 
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Niiolav.  John  G.,  end  Hay,  John.     Abraham  Lincoln  :  a  lilstorj'.     10  vols.     Now  York, 
Century  Co.,   I!i02. 

Contains  so  nimli  on  the  diplomatic  events  of  the  Civil  War  as  to  deserve  special 
mention. 
Rhodes.   James   F.      History   of   the   United   States.     7  vols.     New   Yorlj,    Macmillan    Co., 
18!>L'-190»>. 

Vols.  Ill   and  IV  contain  important  chapters  on  Civil  War  diplomacy. 

La  fin- American  Diplomacy. 

Benton,  Elbert  J.     International  law  and  diplomacy  of  the  Spanish-American  War.     Bal- 
timore, Johns   Hopkins  Press,  1908. 
Best  l)rief  book  on- its  subject. 
Callahan.   .lames  M.     Cuba   and   international    relations;   a   historical   study   in   American 

diplomacy.      Baltimore,  Johns   Hopkins  I'ress,  1809. 
Chadwirk.  Krcncli  I<).      The  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Spain.      3  vols.      New  Yorlt, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.   1900-11. 

Vol.   1.   Diplomacy  ;  vols.   2  and  3,   Spanish-American  War.      Very  full   and  careful. 
Hart.  Albert  Bushnell.     The  Monroe  Doctrine;  an  interpretation.     Boston,  Little,  Brown 
&  Co..   1916.      445  p. 

With  map  and  biblio.crapliy. 
Jones.   Chester  L.     Caribbean    interests  of  the   United    States.     New   York,    D.    Appleton 

&  Co. 
Latane.   John    H.     The  diplomatic  relations  of   the  United   States   and    Spanish   .Vmorica. 
Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  I'ress,  1900. 
Very  good  down   to  its  date. 
Reeves.  Jesse  S.     American  diplomacy  under  Tyler  and  I'ulk.     Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins 
Press.   1907. 

Searching  in   its  field. 
Rives,  (ieorge  L.     The  United  States  and  Mexico,  1821-1848.     2  vols.     New  York,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,   1913. 
Supplements   Reeves. 
Smith.  Justin  H.     The  annexation  of  Texas.     New  York,  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  1911. 
Very   carefully  prepared. 

Pacific  and   Oriental  Diplomacy. 

Callahan.   .Fames   M.     .\merican    relations    in    the   Pacific  and    the   Far   E,ist,    1784-1900. 

Baltimore.  Johns   Hopkins  Press,  1901. 
Carpenter,    E<lmund    J.      America   in   Hawaii  ;    a    history   of   the   United    States'    influence 

in  the  Hawaii;in   Islands.      Boston,  Small,  Maynard  Co.,  1899. 
Conant.    Charles    A.     The    United    States    in    the    Orient  ;    the    nature    of    the    economic 
problem.      Boston.   Houfrhton  Mifflin   Co.,   1000. 
By  a  man  specially  interested  in  commerce. 
Foster.  John  W.      American  diplomacy  in  the  Orient.      Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1903. 

I'.y   tlie  envoy  of  China   in   the  peace  negotiations  witli   Japan   in   1005. 
Kawakami,    Kyoshi   K.      Ameiican-Japanese  relations;  an   inside  view  of  Japan's  policies 
and  purposes.      New  York,  F.  H.  Kevell  &  Co.,  1912. 
A  good  book  from  the  Japanese  point  of  view. 
Treat,  Payson   I.     The  early  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United   States  and  Japan, 
1853-1865.      Baltimore.  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1917.     458  p. 

COLONIZATION  AND  COLONIAL  POLICIES. 

By  G.  F.  Andrews. 

Preparation  for  folonial  service  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  trainin.ii  young 
men  for  olficiiil  positions  in  tlie  foreiirn  possessions  of  the  Ignited  Sttitcs,  and 
for  service  in  developing  the  commercial  interests  of  these  possessions ;  there 
is  also  urgent  need  of  men  in  consular  posts  and  in  comm«"rcial  enterprises, 
who  hy  their  previous  training  are  qualified  to  advance  the  connnercial  interests 
of  the  FnitHl  States  in  tlie  possessions  of  other  i)owers.  New  outlets  for  the 
products  of  our  factories  must  be  found,  and  new  sources  of  raw  material 
developed,  if  we  are  to  hold  and  increase  our  sliare  <»f  prosperity. 

Some  light  on  the  subject  of  what  special  preparation  is  neeiled  may  be  found 
in  the  experience  of  the  great  commerciiil  and  colonial  powers.  Oretit  Britain, 
Fnince,  and  Holland  have  been  principally  concerned  with  training  men  for 
serA'ice.  in  their  own  po.<-se.ssions.  Gi-rmany,  with  foreign  possessions  offering 
a  field  of  activity  for  only  a  limited  nuiiibfr  of  Eurojieans,  has  been  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  securing  the  trade  of  the  possessions  of  other  powers,  and 
ill  tliis  she  has  been  notably  .successful.  This  has  been  due.  in  no  small 
measure,  as  English  authorities  frankly  admit,  fo  th<'  superior,  specitil,  practical 
Iniinijig  given  in  the  colonial  .schools  of  Germany.  On  this  subject  Evans 
Lewin  said,  in  1014:     "Conditions  are  changing.     New  nations  emidoying  new  ^ 

methods  have  entered  upon  u  fierce  competition  in  colonisil  development.     ♦     *     * 
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The  natural  products  of  the  sea  and  the  land  are  being  studied  and  exploited 
not  only  on  the  spot,  but  are  also  being  investigated  in  the  laboratories  and 
schools  of  Europe.  The  economic  prize  is  more  and  more  likely  to  fall  to  those 
who  have  fitted  themselves  by  a  preliminary  training  before  undertaking  the 
rougher   work   of   actual   exploitation." 

England  has  believed  in  a  high  degree  of  general  education,  designed  solely 
for  mental  training,  followed  by  some  study  of  colonial  subjects  (languages 
spoken  by  natives  of  her  possessions,  colonial  law,  history,  etc.),  supplemented 
by  lectures  on  colonial  administration,  hygiene,  medicine,  etc.,  academic  rather 
than  practical  in  character,  and  this  followed  by  practical  training  during  a 
period  of  apprenticeship  in  the  colonies. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  these  methods  no  longer  suffice  and  that  prepara- 
tion in  France  and  Germany  is  now  superior  to  that  given  in  England.  A  new- 
colonial  college^  is  proposed  for  practical  training.  The  following .  headings 
show  the  subjects  which  it  is  thought  should  be  taught : 

A.  Theoretical   course : 

1.  British  colonial  history — History  of  foreign  colonies. 

2.  Colonial  law — (a)   Commerci.iJ  law — (b)  Kative  law  and  customs — 

(c)  Administration  of  the  Empire. 

3.  Ethnology — (a)  Comparative  religions — (ft)  Languages. 

4.  Geography  of  the  Empire — Climate. 

5.  Sociological  and  political  conditions  in  the  dominions  and  colonies. 

6.  Theory  of  the  Empire  (comparison  with  other  empires). 

B.  Practical  course: 

1.  Tropical  hygiene. 

2.  Agriculture — forestry— commercial  botany. 

3.  Commerce  and  industry  of  the  Empire. 

4.  Conservation  of  resources. 

Preparation  in  Holland  offers  no  important  suggestions  for  this  brief  state- 
ment. 

France  has  three  notable  colonial  schools  (supplemented  by  important  lec- 
tures given  at  the  Sorbonne  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  colonial  societies). 

A.  IBcole  Colonial    (Paris).      (Two-year  course  open  to  French  and  natives 

of  the  colonies  and  dependencies.) 
Subjects — Practical  administration — colonial  law  and  languages — his- 
tory and  geography — ethnolog.v — hygiene — colonization,  etc. 

B.  Ecole  Pratique  Coloniale  (practical  commercial  education). 

Courses  in  hygiene,  history,  geogi-aphy,  administration,  etc. 

C.  Institut  Colonial  de  Marseille  (two-year  course). 

1.  Study  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  products. 

2.  Commerce  and  colonization. 

3.  Hygiene,  climate,  agriculture,  etc. 

Germany  also  has  three  important  schools : 

A.  Hamburgische  Kolonial  Institut   (special  training  f<n-  business  and  com- 

merce, as  well  as  for  colonial  officials). 

B.  Deutsche  Kolonial  Schule   (practical  colonial  training). 

C.  Seminar    fiir    Orientalische    Sprachen    (purely    theoretical).      Courses    in 

languages,  administration,  economics,  and  advanced  science. 

We  Americans  may  well  take  to  ourselves  the  words  of  Evans  Lewin :  "  We 
Britishers  know  to  our  cost  that  where  Germans  have  outstripped  us  they  have 
done  so  by  virtue  of  superior  educational  facilities,"  and  we  may  add  "and 
others  "  to  Germans. 

The  industrial  development  of  Germany  was.  to  a  considerable  extent,  based 
on  an  investigation  of  the  sources  of  raw  material  in  the  colonies  of  other 
powers.  The  palm  product  trade  of  Dahomey  is  controlled  by  Germans,  and  we 
buy  from  Hamburg  second-grade  palm  oil,  extracted  in  Germany  from  kernels 


1  See  Evans  Lewin — The  Germans  and  Africa. 
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imported  from  the  French  colony,  and  palm  oil  Ls  a  product  of  Increasing  im- 
portance in  this  country.  The  important  trade  in  liides,  in  Inrlia,  is  controlled 
by  Germans  who  have  studieil  India  and  the  trade  to  some  purpose.^  These  are 
but  instances  of  German  enterprise  backed  by  careful  preparation. 

In  suggesting  a  course  for  preparation  for  colonial  servir-e,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  student  has  taken  subjects  offered  in  a  general  course  of  preparation  for 
foreign  service,  modern  languages,  commercial  and  maritime  law,  etc.,  moilern 
liistorj-,  diplomatic  and  ixjlitical  history,  foreign  exchange,  etc.  The  colonial 
course  should,  therefore,  be  offered  to  seniors,  and  possibly  to  juniors.  It  is, 
of  course,  highly  desirable  that  the  student  sliould  liave  some  knowledge  of  the 
principal  language  spoken  by  the  natives  in  the  colony  where  he  intends  to 
serve.  A  satisfactory  course  should  extend  over  two  half  years,  but  could  be 
covered  with  considerable  profit  in  one  half  year,  three  hours  per  week,  if 
some  subjects  includetl  in  the  suggested  plan  were  covered  in  usual  courses 
in  history,  economics,  etc.,  and  such  subjects  as  hygiene,  tropical  medicine,  etc., 
were  taken  up  in  special  lectures. 

A  course  proposed  for  preparation  for  colonial  service: 

A.  Outline  history  of  colonization  (with  special  reference  to  modern  times). 

B.  Present  systems  of  colonial  government,  including  dependencies  (with  par- 

ticular reference  to  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
and   the   United   States). 

1.  Colonies  for  colonization. 

2.  Colonies  primarily  for  commercial  development. 

C.  The  relation  of  tlie  colony  to  the  mother  country.    The  question  of  trade 

following  the  flag. 

D.  The  future  of  colonies,  as  affected,  for  example,  by  the  character  of  the 

population,  by  climatic  conditions,  etc. 

E.  The  question  of  colonial  self-determination  in  respect  to  form  of  govern- 

ment and  policies. 

F.  Investigation  of  representative  colonies: 

1.  Nature  of  products  and  probability  of  increase. 

2.  Nature  of  imports — what  goods  not  now  imi>orted  should  find  a 

market  in  the  colony  under  discussion. 

3.  Tariff  system  and  si)ecial  local  charges  on  commerce  and  business. 

4.  What  opportunity  appears  to  be  open  to  the  United  States  as  buyer    - 

or  seller. 
How  would  local  discrimination  in  such  matters  as  banking  and  ship- 
ping facilities  affect  trade  with  the  United  States? 

O.  Hygiene  and  tropical  medicine. 

n.  Foreign  possessions  of  the  United  States:  ji 

1.  History  of  the  foreign  possessions  of  the  Unito<l  States. 

2.  Analysis  of  conditions  in  each  of  the  possessions. 

(a)  Administration. 

(b)  Population,  language,  customs,  laws. 

(c)  Products,  imports,  exports. 

(d)  Growth  of  commerce — commercial  relations  with  the  various 

countries. 

The  suggestion  that  some  of  these  subjects  could  be  treatetl  by  extending 
other  regular  c-ourses  is  possible  but  certainly  not  desirable;  they  should  be 
studied  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  this  can  not  be  done  if  the  student 
gathers  his  knowledge  bit  by  bit  from  courses  not  dire<^tly  concerned  with 
coloiMiJ  questions. 

Textbooks  could  not  be  used  to  advantage.  The  student  should  have  access, 
at  least,  to  a  small.  well-sele<ted  library  on  colonial  questions.  But  most  of  the 
works  should  be  found  in  any  weU-equiiipe<l  college  library. 

=  It  If  interesting  to  note  that  in  1013  and  thr-  first  six  months  o£  1014  Germany 
enormously  incrtasetl  her  imports  of  hides   from   India. 
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MODERN  INTERNATIONALISM. 

By  Stanley  K.  Hoenbeck, 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science^  University  of  Wisconsin, 

The  term  "  internationalism  "  has  been  found  difficult  of  definition,  and  its 
connotation  has  been  variously  conceived  for  the  reason  that  it  applies  to  a 
relationsliip  which  is  dual  or  multiple  in  its  aspects — relationships  really  actual 
in  some  phases,  potential  in  some  others,  concrete  from  certain  points  of  view, 
abstract  from  others.  Reference  to  the  widely  differing  efforts  of  various 
lexicographers  shows  that  the  term  is  susceptible  more  readily  of  description 
than  of  definition.  Dr.  Faries  has  defined  and  described  it  effectively,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Internationalism  may  be  defined  to  be  that  cooperation  between  governments 
or  their  citizens  which  tends  to  coordinate  their  efforts  toward  material  better- 
ment in  the  interests  of  the  whole  social  order.  Such  *  *  *  may  be  offi- 
cial. *  *  *  or  may  be  unofficial  *  *  *  we  are  warranted  *  *  *  iu 
including  within  internationalism  that  cooperation  of  the  citizens  of  various 
nations  which  may  fall  far  short  of  international  law. —  (The  Rise  of  Inter- 
nationalism, 12-13.) 

A  reasonably  satisfactory  short  definition  appears  in  Webster's  International 
Dictionary,  1913 :  "  Internationalism — international  organization,  infiueuce,  or 
common  participation." 

Internationalism  has  its  political  manifestations,  its  economic  manifestations, 
its  occupational,  its  cultural,  its  social,  its  humanitarian,  and  its  purely  senti- 
mental manifestatioDS,  some  formal,  some  informal,  some  accidental  and 
scarcely  to  be  observed.  Organization,  efCort,  thought,  which  goes  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  a  single  national  state  becomes  international;  the  more  con- 
sciously, deliberately,  and  widely  it  goes,  the  more  evidently  and  conclusively 
does  it  belong  within  the  connotation  of  the  term  "  internationalism." 

In  presenting  this  subject  to  any  class,  the  first  problem  to  be  solved  is  that 
of  orientation;  the  second  is  that  of  establishing  limitations.  The  great  dif- 
ference in  the  backgrounds  of  different  groups  and  the  unevenness  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  individuals  composing  any  given  group  challenge  the  perception 
and  the  skill  of  the  instructor.  Under  ideal  conditions  there  would  be,  pre- 
requisite to  taking  this  course,  preparation  in  general  history,  the  principles 
of  economics,  the  elements  of  political  science,  of  sociology,  and  of  psychology ; 
also,  highly  desirable,  a  knowledge  of  comparative  government,  constitutional 
law,  and  International  law.  This  list  might  be  expanded;  but,  brief  as  it  is, 
few  students  will  have  the  point  of  departure  which  it  suggests,  and  some  will 
have  little  knowledge  of  any  of  those  subjects. 

In  the  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  with  due  regard  to  the  preparation  and 
needs  of  the  average  class  and  within  the  time  limitations  of,  say,  30  periods 
of  50  minutes  each,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  definite  and  formal  plan  of  pro- 
cedure. To  keep  the  furrows  straight  and  at  the  same  time  cover  the  field 
within  the  allotted  number  of  periods,  this  is  absolutely  essential.  The  invi- 
tation which  the  subject  gives  to  discursiveness,  abstraction,  and  mere  specii- 
lation  must  at  no  point  be  accepted.  The  instructor  should  demonstrate  by 
his  arrangement  of  materials  and  handling  of  discussions  that  the  subject  is 
of  vital  and  practical,  not  merely  academic  and  cultural,  interest. 

A  working  outline  for  such  a  course,  susceptible  of  modification,  especially 
of  omission,  may  include  the  following  subjects : 

I.  Introduction  and  elementary  concepts.  ,      ^        .  , 

II.  Nations  and  the  family  of  nations.     The  growth  of  social  conscious- 
ness and  of  political  and  legal  practices. 
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III.  The   intercourBe   of   states:  Diplomacy,   eonfereoces,   congresses,    and 

treaties. 

IV.  International    diffei'eBces  aiKl   methods  of  settlement,   historical    and 

actual. 

V.  Movements  toward  and  evidences  of  Cooperation  and  Organization : 

A.  I><>(Ui(live  rariti.siii — Hi«tor.v  and  Ciiarac'terization. 

B.  Iiiductive   raciti.sm — 

1.  Task. 

2.  Agencies  and  methods. 

C.  International  practices,  tnstmments,  and  inflnenees — 

1.- Internatiynal  law. 

2.  luternationtil  leagues. 

3.  International  couiniissious. 

4.  International  alliances. 

5.  International  courts. 

6.  International  ai'bitration. 

7.  International  unions,  official  and  unofficial. 

8.  luternatioual  conferences  and  cougi'esses,  official  and  un- 

ofBcial. 

9.  International  movements  based  on  commnnity  of  inter- 

est or  thought  in  connection  with  legislative,  economic, 
scientific,  educational,  artistic,  religious,  social,  recre- 
ational, and  miscellaneous  vocational  and  avocational 
activities. 

K).  International  influence  of  financial,  commercial,  and  in- 
dustrial developments. 

11.  International  intlucnce  of  the  development  of  means  of 
tran:<r'ortr.tion  and  comnnmication.  migration,  travel, 
dissemination  of  news,  and  i)opnlar  education. 

VI.  Proposed    International    Instnuuents    (including    leagues,    federatioflcis, 

and  a  world  state). 
■\'TI.  f)l)stac]es  and  DifTiculties.     Diversity  of  languages,  race,  location,  and 

physical  environment. 
VIII.  Prol)ienis  of  the  Inmiediate  Fntnro,     Diplomatic  readjustment  a«d  set- 
tlement.      Reconstruction — political,     economic,     social,     pliysical, 
I>sychologicaI,  philosophical. 

No  two  instructors  will  adopt  identical  outlines  or  employ  the  same  metiiods 
of  presentation.  The  following  is  a  possible  procedure:  At  tlte  outset  the 
instructor  posts  an  extensive  bibliography,  containing  references  both  of  a 
general  and  of  a  particular  nature;  and  he  distributes  syllabi  in  which  there 
appear  under  each  of  the  above  titles  references  (a)  to  required  reading,  ih)  to 
optional  reading,  and  under  some  of  the  headings  a  series  of  subtopics  and 
divisions.  Each  of  the  titles  becomes  the  subject  of  a  preliminary  lecture.  Tbe 
earlier  titles  must  be  treated  briefly,  from  cuusitlerations  of  time  and  i)roiK)rtioh. 
At  each  meeting  of  the  class  an  oppoTtunity  is  given  for  asking  questions  and 
for  brief  discussion.  After  the  eighth  leetrire  a  whole  period  or  more  is  si^^en 
to  extensive  (juizzing  and  general  discussion.  From  tliis  p<«nt  on,  the  burden 
of  presentation  is  thro-w-n  more  and  more  upon  the  students.  To  economize 
time,  certain  of  the  subjects  are  assigned  to  individual  students  for  ST>ecial 
preparation  and  organized  reports,  the  recitation  period  assuming  something 
of  the  character  of  a  seminar.  After  the  nineteenth  title  (C.  11)  has  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  task  c^f  presentation  devolves  again  chiefly  upon  the  instructor. 

Throughout  the  course  it  is  essential  to  emphasise  the  evolutionary  aspects 
of  political  and  social  development,  to  resCer  constantly  to  historical  examples, 
to  direct  and  redirect  the  attention  of  the  student  to  inherent  and  fundamental  % 

fjicts.     In  the  probletus  T>resented,  human  nature  and  human  institntions  are  | 

the  beginning  and  tlie  end;  they  represent  what  ik.  and  tiieir  potentialities 
are  the  limitations  of  what  may  be,  Tlie  student  nmst  learn  to  distinguish 
l>etween  that  which  is  susceptible  of  imme'diate  accoinplishnient  and  tlnit  which 
can  only  be  aciiieved  or  consummated  in  tim€ — a  short  period  or  a  long.     In 
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no  other  field  has  the  instructor  better  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  differ- 
ence between  de<iuctive  and  inductive  constructive  reasoning,  and  to  show  in 
reference  to  political  problems  the  futility  of  mere  speculation  and  benevolence 
of  attitude  without  substantial  knowledge  of  facts  and  scientific  respect  for 
fundamental  considerations. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE  LANGUAGES. 

By  E.  T.  WiixiAMS, 
Agassiz  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literature,  University  of  California. 

The  advantag-e  of  being  able  to  speak  the  language  of  the  people  with  whom 
one  trades  is  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  need  mention. 

American  commerce  with  the  Far  East  began  in  1784  with  the  very  beginning 
of  our  national  history.  It  is  already  of  great  importance,  but  undoubtedly 
it  is  destined  to  have  rapid  increase  after  the  war.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
conducted  very  largely  by  the  aid  of  the  Chinese  compradore,  who  has  been 
the  medium  of  communication  between  the  American  and  the  Chinese  merchants. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  Salem  shipownei-s  and  clipper  ships,  when  there  was 
a  wide  margin  between  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  or  the  native  merchant 
and  that  paid  by  the  consumer,  the  commission  of  the  compradore  was  not  a 
matter  of  great  concern ;  he  grew  rich,  but  the  firm  also  prospered.  In  these 
days,  however,  of  keen  competition,  the  margin  of  profit  is  comparatively 
small,  and  the  firm  that  can  remove  unnecessary  handicaps  will  have  an 
advantage.  German  houses  doing  business  in  the  Far  East  began  years  ago 
to  send  out  young  men  to  study  the  languages  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
were  to  be  located,  and  through  these  agents  they  have  been  able  to  come  into 
direct  commimication  with  native  firms. 

Some  American  and  Bi'itish  companies  have  followed  this  example.  The 
Standard  Oil  Co.  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  matter,  and  the 
British  American  Tobacco  Co.  has  met  with  enviable  success  in  so  training 
their  young  men  in  China. 

It  may  not  be  desirable  to  get  rid  altogether  of  the  compradore,  especially 
in  certain  lines  of  trade,  for  he  has  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  merchants 
with  whom  it  is  necessary  to  deal,  and  he  has  the  expert  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  the  trade,  but  the  firm  that  can  on  occasion  be  independent  of 
the  compradore  is  by  so  much  in  advance  of  the  rival  company  that  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  him. 

The  study  of  the  Chinese  and  .Japanese  languages,  however,  is  not  easy,  and 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  that  anyone  can  acquire  a  workable  knowledge  of 
the  colloquial  in  either  tongue  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  There  are,  to  be 
sure,  pocket  vocabularies  and  phrase  books  which  a  traveller  will  find  useful 
and  which  will  enable  him  to  make  known  his  most  pressing  wants,  but  to 
be  able  to  conduct  business  negotiations,  one  must  have  more  than  this,  and 
that  will  require  him  to  get  the  pronunciation  from  the  lips  of  another.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  Chinese,  for  the  meaning  of  a  syllable  in  that  language 
changes  entirely  with  a  change  of  the  tone  in  which  it  is  spoken.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  written  or  printed  character  can  indeed  be  learned  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  pronunciation,  and  it  is  possible  therefore  for  the  student  to  teach 
himself  to  read  a  book  or  newspaper,  but  this  would  be  of  small  advantage 
without  the  ability  to  converse  in  the  language.  The  tones  can  not  be  learned 
from  books. 
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With  Japanese  it  is  different,  but  there  are  other  difriculties  in  acquiring  that 
laiif-Miau'e. 

Th^-  American  riovornnient  since  1902  has  maintained  classes  of  young  men 
at  the  legation  in  relying  and  at  the  embassies  in  Tokyo  and  Constantinople 
for  the  study  of  the  languages  of  China,  Japan,  and  Turkey.  These  young  men 
after  two  years'  study  at  the  legation  or  embassy  ai'e  sent  to  the  various  con- 
sulates of  the  Fnited  States  in  the  countries  mentioned  to  be  assistant  inter- 
pretei-s.  Gradually  they  are  advanced  in  rank  and  become  vice  consuls,  consuls, 
consuls  general,  and  language  secretaries  at  the  embassies. 

Tlie  same  course  is  adopted  by  the  British,  Fn>nch.  and  German  Governments. 
It  has  been  found  that  a  two  years'  course  in  the  language  at  Peking  or  Tokyo 
enables  the  student  to  speak  upon  ordinary  topics  with  some  facility  and  to 
translate  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary  the  dispatches  passing  between  the 
American  officials  and  those  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  accredited.  But 
it  L^  .still  nccf'ssury  for  them  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  Chinese  or  Jaiumese 
writer  to  insure  that  their  translations  from  English  into  Chinese  or  Japanese 
are  without  fault. 

It  would  seem  advisable,  therefore,  in  introducing  the  study  of  these  lan- 
guages into  American  colleges  and  universities  to  require  not  less  than  a  two 
years'  course  in  either.  The  student  even  then  can  not  expect  to  acquire 
facility  in  speaking,  for  he  can  give  but  a  small  part  of  his  time  to  tMs  subject, 
and  he  will  rarely  find  anyone  with  whom  to  converse.  Most  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  United  States  do  not  speak  mandarin  Chinese  and  do  not  understand  it. 

Numerous  textbooks  have  been  prepared  for  the  teaching  of  Chinese  and 
•Japanese.  In  the  British  legation  at  Peking,  in  the  Chinese  customs  service, 
and  formerly  in  the  American  legation  the  students  were  required  to  use  the 
T£U  Erh  Chi  of  Sir  Thomas  Wade.  This  is  a  work  in  three  large  volumes, 
published  by  IVIessrs.  Kelly  &  Walsh,  of  Shanghai,  and  by  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co., 
London.  It  gives  a  course  in  the  spoken  language.  For  the  written  language 
there  is  a  companion  volume,  known  as  "  The  Documentarj'  Series." 

The  students  in  the  American  legation  at  Peking,  after  some  experience  with 
Wa<ie,  made  trial  of  Mateer's  "Course  of  Mandarin  Lessons."  published  by  the 
Pre.'ibyterian  Mission  Press  at  Shanghai.  This  on  the  whole  will  be  found  more 
u.<;eful  than  Wade.  This  university  has  been  using  it  in  preference  to  any 
other  available.  Two  objections  lie  against  it;  it  i^  too  bulky  and  was  pre- 
pared primarily  for  the  use  of  missionaries.  It  is  therefore  not  so  u.seful 
as  it  might  be  for  men  preparing  for  a  business  career.  This  latter  objection, 
however,  is  less  important  than  might  appear  upon  first  thought,  for  one  can 
abridge  the  lessons  and  supplement  them  with  books  of  conversation  to  be 
mentioned  below.  A  smaller  and  less  expensive  book  for  beginners  in  Chinese 
is  Bailer's  "  Mandarin  Primer,"  also  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
Press  at  Shangliai.  This,  too,  is  especially  arranged  for  missionaries.  Other 
very  good  books  for  begiimers  are  those  by  Sir  Walter  Hillier  and  by  a  former 
British  consul,  Bullock.  Hillier's  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  the  American 
legation  at  Peking.  "An  introduction  to  Mandarin,"  in  Chinese  and  English, 
is  on  sale  in  Chinese  book  shops  in  San  Francisco,  and  is  a  good  book  for  begin- 
ners. It  is  published  in  two  small  volumes,  price  $L50.  For  a  study  of  the  char- 
acters, a  work  in  two  volumes  by  Dr.  Leon  Wieger  is  excellent.  It  is  called 
"Chinese  Characters,"  and  is  published  by  the  Ho  Kien  Fu  Catholic  Mission 
Press.  The  best  Chinese-English  dictionaiies  are  those  of  Giles,  published  by 
Keliy  &  Walsh,  Shanghai  and  Yokohama;  and  Williams'  Syllabic  Dictionary, 
published  by  the  North  China  Union  College,  Peking.  The  English-Chinese 
dictionary  is  published  by  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  prepared  by  K. 
Hemeling. 
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No  matter  with  what  book  one  iiegius,  it  is  vrell  to  supplement  it  after  a 
few  months  with  the  "  Kuan  Hua  Cliih  Nan,"  or  "  Guide  to  Mandarin,"  a  book 
of  conversations,  prepared  by  a  Japanese  student  of  Chinese,  and  thoroughly 
idiomatic.  A  similar  work,  wliicli  introduces  many  of  the  newer  terms  and 
valuable  on  this  account  is  tlie  "  T'an  Lun  Hsin  P'ien."  This  also  was  prepared 
in  Japan  and  may  be  purchased  of  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Walsh,  Yokohama  and 
Shanghai. 

Tlie  student  ought  to  begin  to  write  the  characters  at  the  very  beginning, 
even  while  giving  his  attention  chietly  to  the  colloquial.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  should  be  able  to  recognize  and  to  write  3,000  characters.  The  second 
year  he  should  find  time  to  acquaint  himself  with  portions  of  the  Chinese 
classics,  a  few  chapters  from  the  Analects  of  Confucius  and  the  works  of 
Meucius,  but  for  business  use  a  study  of  newspaper  and  documentary  Chinese 
will  be  of  more  service.  Wade's  or  Lay's  Documentary  Chinese  will  be  found 
good.  A  Chinese  newspaper  is  excellent  for  this  purpose.  The  use  of  particles 
and  the  method  of  construction  are  well  explained  by  Hirth's  "  Notes  on 
Chinese  Documentary  Style,"  Kelly  &  Walsh,  Shanghai. 

As  intimated  above,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  teach  oneself  Japanese  as 
Chinese.  For  beginners  there  are  several  good  books:  "A  Textbook  of  Col- 
loquial Japanese,"  by  Dr.  Ru<lolf  Lange,  published  by  tlie  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  Tokyo;  "How  to  Speak  .Japanese  Correctly,"  by  K.  Akada  and  J. 
Satonii,  published  by  R.  Z.  Okazakiya  &  Co.,  Tokyo ;  "  Plant's  Conversation 
Grammar,"  Brentano's,  New  York  and  Washington. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  GERMAN  AND  DUTCH  FOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

By  Herjian?v-  Ai.mstedt, 
Head  of  Department  of  Germanic  Lanpuafies,  University  of  Missouri. 

With  the  elevation  of  the  United  States  of  America  into  the  fi-ont  rank  of 
a  world  power  comes  the  grave  responsibility  of  training  comprehensively 
and  efficiently  for  foreign  service.  The  representatives  of  this  Nation  abroad, 
whether  they  represent  the  Government  or  stand  sponsors  to  great  commercial 
or  industrial  enterprises,  should  reflect  honor  and  credit  upon  their  country. 
This  they  can  do  only  if,  to  state  a  minimum,  they  are  esteemed  as  on  a  par 
intellectually,  educationally,  and  cultui'ally  with  those  whose  Interests  for  the 
time  being  are  their  interests,  and  with  whom  they  are  expected  to  commnnicate 
and  to  transact  business. 

Among  the  educational  requirements  for  really  intelligent  and  successful 
foreign  service  a  facile  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  foreign  country 
becomes  at  once  a  fundamental  demand.  Without  a  full  control  of  the  lan- 
guage, one's  understanding  of  that  foreign  country  is  made  difficult,  if  not  well- 
nigh  impossible,  and  thus  the  function  of  foreign  service  is  reduced  and  im- 
paired. Interpreters  and  translations  may  become  good  makeshifts,  but  he 
who  controls  the  idiomatic  side  of  the  new  foreign  language  controls  the  source- 
head  ;  and  it  is  this  kind  of  power  and  control  that  we  wish  our  foreign  repre- 
sentatives to  possess  and  to  be  able  to  exercise. 

But  not  only  for  practical  and  immediately  utilitarian  purposes  is  it  neces- 
sary that  our  foreign  representative  know  fully  the  language  of  the  country 
to  which  he  is  assigneil.  There  is.  also,  a  larger  and  ideal  point  of  view  with 
regard  to  modern  language  instruction  which  it  behooves  us,  now  that  America 
has  left  its  sphere  of  parochial  isolation,  to  con.sider  with  a  feeling  of  sacre^l 
obligation  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  larger  func- 
tin  of  the  modern  languages  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  its  service  in  estab- 
lishing international  understanding,  amity,  sympathy,  and  good  will. 
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This  lii,i,'h  iileal  of  what  the  modern  languages  should  accomplish  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  reformers  who  set  about  in  the  eighties  to  vitalize  the  modern 
language  instruction  and  thus  save  it  from  the  impending  fate  of  being  crushed 
under  the  heavy  weight  of  classic  tradition.  If  misunderstandings  are  possible 
between  persons  of  the  same  speech,  how  much  greater  is  the  possibility  of 
misunderstanding  between  persons,  or  nations,  of  different  speech?  And  mis- 
understanding is  the  mother  of  all  the  evils  of  prejudice,  bias,  and  enmity. 
It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  large  and  responsible  work  of  reconstruction, 
not  only  of  immediately  national  affairs,  but  of  international  relations,  the 
modern  languages  are  called  upon  to  do  a  service  which  Is  at  once  as  prac- 
tical as  it  is  high  and  ennobling. 

Granted  this  function  of  the  modern  languages  in  the  service  of  international 
ideals  making  for  mutual  understanding  and  friendship,  it  becomes  our 
bounden  duty  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  world's  modern  languages  and  to 
raise  the  standard  of  instruction  in  these  languages  to  a  high  plane  of  efficiency. 
Our  foreign  representatives  are  entitled  to  the  best  instruction  that  can  be 
given  them. 

What  is  the  best  instruction  in  modem  languages  for  those  who  represent 
this  Nation  abroad?  In  a  sentence,  it  is  that  instruction  which  makes  for 
the  goal  of  giving  the  student  a  comprehensive  control  of  the  new  speech  habits, 
and  does  so  by  using  a  method  which  is  scientifically  and  pedagogically  unas- 
sailable. At  once  it  is  clear  that  instruction  for  foreign  service  does  not  differ 
in  fundamentals  from  the  instruction  for  any  other  kind  of  service.  That  is 
preeminently  the  point. 

Any  language  is,  at  best,  a  tool  which  when  thoroughly  controlled  may  be 
easily  turned  to  any  kind  of  service;  it  may  serve  as  a  key  to  unlock  the 
treasure  house  of  literary  values,  or  it  may  become  a  function  for  practical 
ends.  At  any  rate,  without  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  tool,  tlie  function  or 
service  of  this  tool  is  inadequate.  The  recognition  of  this  programmatic  point 
of  view  can  only  be  salutary  for  the  future  of  modern  language  instruction. 
It  means  that  thorough  instruction  in  the  language  as  language  shall  precede 
any  attempts  to  use  that  language  in  its  various  and  possible  functions.  The 
emphasis  would  not  discourage  literary  values,  even  at  an  early  stage  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  new  tongue,  but  it  would  insist  that  correct  speech  habits 
be  learned  and  thoroughly  mastered.  The  whole  question  really  is  one  of  time 
allotment  to  the  various  phases  of  learning  and  one  of  empliasis  as  to  what 
discipline  shall  precede  or  follow. 

The  brief  limits  of  this  paper  can  merely  state  what  is  in  the  minds  of 
progressive  modern  language  teachers  to-day  with  regard  to  how  to  teach  and 
how  to  learn  a  living  tongue.  Axiomatically  expresse<l  it  is  this  injunction: 
If  German,  for  instance,  is  a  living  modern  language,  then  teach  it  as  such. 
The  implication  is  that  every  appeal  is  utilized  which  makes  for  the  vital  acqui- 
sition and  live  use  of  the  new  speech  habits.  Not  only  the  eye,  but  also  the 
ear  and  the  speech  organs  are  called  upon  in  the  learning.  The  progressive 
view  makes  more  of  pronunciation  than  was  done  formerly.  It  frankly  uses 
the  foreign  tongue  in  the  classroom  and  urges  the  student  to  do  so.  It  tries 
to  teach  the  language,  and  not  only  the  grammar.  It  insists  on  genuine  read- 
ing of  a  connected  text,  and  stresses  reproductive  work  in  the  language  itself 
rather  than  translation.  In  short,  it  makes  every  sense  appeal  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  niiike  and  conserves  every  moment  po.><sible  for  the  use  of,  and  drill  in, 
the  foreign  langmige  to  be  mastered.     Then,  too,  in  a  modern  language,  having 
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to  do  with  a  modern  people,  the  content  of  texts  and  paragraphs  will  deal  with 
matter  pertaining  to  that  modern  people  to-day.  That  is  to  say,  the  customs, 
habits,  institutions,  and  general  life  of  the  foreign  nation  will  receive  attention. 
In  short,  when  we  demand  that  a  modern  language  shall  be  heard  and  spoken 
in  the  classroom,  we  are  pleading  not  for  the  lingual  facileness  of  a  waiter  or 
a  porter,  but  for  a  discipline  which  more  adequately  and  comprehensively  than 
in  the  past  permits  us  to  realize  the  aim  of  modem  language  instruction  which 
is  and  always  will  be  the  acquisition  of  new  speech  habits. 

It  is  such  intensive  training  in  modern  languages  that  should  be  placed  at 
the  command  of  our  foreign  service.  We  can  not  afford  to  do  less.  The  train- 
ing for  modern  languages  should  be  begun  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
with  full  opportunity  of  election  throughout  the  four  years  of  the  high  school. 
Only  then  can  we  hope  to  carry  out  an  important  mission  really  well  and  with 
telling  results.* 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

By  Victor  E.  Francois, 
Associate  Professor  of  French,  College  of  the  City  of  New  Tork. 

We  take  for  granted  ^  that  for  an  American  student  preparing  himself  for 
foreign  service,  French,  the  language  of  diplomacy  for  the  last  three  centuries, 
is   considered   indispensable. 

For  obvious  reasons,  Spanish  comes  a  close  second  in  importance,  and  we 
are  ready  to  concede  that  it  should  take  precedence  of  French  in  schools  of 
States  bordering  Mexico,  since  this  plan  of  studies  concerns  not  only  students 
intending  to  enter  the  foreign  service,  but  also  those  anxious  to  pursue  a 
commercial  career. 

Our  choice  for  the  third  language  is  Italian,  not  because  Portuguese  ^  is  of  less 
value,  but  because  it  is  so  similar  to  Spanish  that  it  should  be  easily  mastered 
by  students  who  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  latter. 

May  we  be  allowed  to  point  to  a  few  causes  of  the  so  much  talked  of  fail- 
ure of  foreign  language  teaching  in  the  United  States? 

There  is  no  denying  that  there  is  poor  material  among  teachers  of  modem 
languages ;  some  are  trying  to  teach  a  subject  that  they  themselves  have  never 

*  What  has  been  said  applies,  of  course,  to  the  teaching  and  learning  of  modern 
German  and  modern  I>utch,  witli  this  comment,  that  of  these  two  modern  Germanic 
languages,  the  former  is  more  important  and  should  receive  the  greater  emphasis  In 
the  curriculum.  For  German,  Victor's  Deutsches  Ausspracheworterbuch,  2d  edition,  is 
fundamental  in  learning  the  pronunciation.  For  training  in  commercial  German  the 
following  books  may  prove  helpful:  (1)  Graham  and  Oliver,  German  Commercial 
Practice  connected  with  the  Export  and  Import  Trade,  2  volumes.  Vol.  I  (1904)  ; 
Vol.  II  (1906).  Macmillan,  London.  (2)  Arnold  Kutner,  Commercial  German,  1903, 
American  Book  Co.  (3)  P.  Coverly  Smith,  Introduction  to  Commercial  German,  1903, 
Macmillan,  London. 

-  Some  time  ago  a  committee  of  well-known  business  men  and  educators,  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  investigate  the  problem  of  education  for  those 
wishing  to  prepare  for  foreign  trade,  recommended  that  a  much  greater  time  be  given 
to  the  study  of  French,  French  being  "by  far  the  most  important  lin-iiML'e  in  the  history 
of  modern  ci\'llization." 

SA  strong  plea  for  the  study  of  French  and  Portuguese  was  mad^^  by  a  Brazilian. 
Clinton  D.  Smith,  before  the  Educational  Conference  on  training  for  foreign  service 
on  December  31,  1915.  (See  Bui.  1917,  No.  37,  pp.  35-36.  Department  of  Interior.  Bu. 
of  Educ.) 
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been  able  to  master,  and  Uie  situation  is  worse  now  than  before  the  war.*  One 
of  the  greatest  diflicnlties  wliicli  American  educalional  institutions  are  facing 
is  to  lind  well  qiialilicd  teiiclim's  of  Fri>iicb.  Si)aiiish,  and  i'ortui^uese.  fJood 
teachei-s  of  Italian  can  be  found  iu  sufficient  numbers,  but  school  authorities 
are  ilamorinj;  for  exjHuieuced  teachers  of  Spanish,  and  a  real  teacher  of 
I'urtu^'uese  is  a  rara  avia.  ^Vs  far  as  French  is  conceincd,  we  expect  that  thf 
problem  will  scH»n  be  solved.  Many  alumni  and  alumna?  of  American  col- 
leges and  uinversities  have  been  in  France  for  one  and  even  two  years.  We 
hope  that  a  large  number  of  them  will  turn  to  the  teaching  of  the  French  lan- 
guage.   Tliey  can  not  fail  to  become  inspiring  teachers. 

Jiut  the  best  teacher  of  modein  languages  is  ab.<uiutel.v  helpless  as  long  as 
his  classes  are  as  large  as  they  are:  30  to  40.  The  number  of  students  iu  any 
(•las.>i  in  the  department  of  modern  languages  slionld  not  exceed  20.  .\n  aver- 
age of  15  should  be  the  rule,  if  good  results  are  to  be  expected.'^  Imagine  a 
piano  teacher  trying  to  teach  30  or  40  students  simultaneously  how  to  play 
the  piano  in  a  short  period  varying  from  40  to  50  miuutes.  One  minute's 
attention  to  each  boy.  That  is  the  condition  teachers  of  modern  languages 
are   facing  every   day. 

Another  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  teachers  is  the  indifferent  attitude  of 
the  average  American  student  toward  his  studies.  Is  it  not  greatly  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  not  the  least  idea  of  the  career  he  may  wish  to  follow  later 
in  life?  \^T)ether  he  ^vill  pursue  this  special  vocation  or  not,  is  innuaterial. 
His  choice  of  tlie  future  profession,  even  if  vague,  need  not  lead  to  a  pre- 
mature specialization  in  his  studies,  as  some  seem  to  fear:  bt^sides  being  an 
incentive,  it  would  serve  as  a  Icind  of  beacon  to  guide  him  througli  the  maze 
of  his  college  curriculum.  Having  n(»  definite  aim,  lie  gropes  bis  way  toward 
a  general  education  by  taking  a  motley  combination  of  courses  which  leads 
him  nowhere. 

To  remedy  this  defect,  a  thorough  psychological  test  should  be  given  to  every 
boy  before  being  admitted  to  a  high  school,  and  a  report  sent  to  his  parents 
or  guardian  with  proper  directions  as  to  the  kind  of  studies  his  mental  ability 
fits  him  to  take  most  profitably. 

Another  serious  drawback  is  the  lack  of  memory  training  in  our  dementary 
and  secondary  schools.  A  boy  with  a  poor  memory  will  nevi^r  become  a  good 
linguist. 

Time  to  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  students:  Schedule  I  obtains  if  a 
.iunior  high  school  is  available;  Schetlnle  II,  if  there  is  no  .lunior  higii  school; 
Schedide  III,  if  no  romance  langu:ige  has  been  studied  in  the  preparatory  .school. 

*  Spe  the  Modem  I^JinguaKc  Journal.  March,  1918,  p.  284:  "  On  a  motion  of  Professor 
Smith,  of  Wisfonsin.  a  n>8olntion  \v:is  pasgr>d  callinjj  attPiitiou  to  tlit*  very  u-nl  <l!irin«*r  in 
tlio  fi<»l(ls  of  Fiwiicli  and  Spanisli  (hw  to  tin-  sliift  of  poorly  pn'parcd  and  iinsyiiip.Uhctic 
tcafliprs  from  ottier  l)ranfho.<;.  and  oxpros-sing  the  section's  stronff  disapproval  of  such 
i;bauget;  l)eing  allowed  by  administrative  oflScers  ia  colli'ges  and  secondarj'  schools." 

See  Bulletin  of  Ilisli  Points.  (<lit(>d  by  I^iwrcuce  A.  Wilkin.<»,  in  charge  of  modern 
\nng»ng(-ii  in  hijih  schools.  Board  of  Kdiiration.  of  New  York  City.  MarcJi,  IftlS.  p.  14: 
'■  A  l<'ach<T  who  gives  only  a  portion  of  his  time  to  instrnf-tion  in  a  snbji-ct  may  l>o  <'alle<l 
a  '.fractional'  teacher  of  that  suhjtH't-  In  the  24  high  schools  there  arc  (il.'.i"  teachers 
of  <4emian  engaged  in  giving  Instruction  in  some  foreign  language  other  than  Oerman." 

•■  See  an  article  l)y  Henry  Zick  in  Bulletin  of  High  School  Teachers'  Assoi-iation  oi" 
New  York  City,  April,  liOrt.  p.  C :  "I  visited,  in  all,  eight  se«'r)ndary  tschools  in  and 
out  of  London.  All  the  schools  I  visite<l  liad  four  excellent  features:  (1)  They  laid 
stress  on  a  good  pronunciation  and  usefl  sound-chords;  ('2)  the  work  was  properly 
graded ;  (.'J)  the  teachers  had  a  good  command  of  the  foreign  language,  and  (4)  the 
classes  were  small,  from  10  to  25  pupils." 
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SCHEDULE  I. 
JtJXtOR  High  School. 
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First  language. 

First  year 

Second  year 

5  periods  per  week. 
5  periods  per  week. 

High  School. 


First 
language. 

Second 
language. 

Third              Fourth 
language.         language. 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  Tear..        .   . 

5  periods 

5  periods 

4  periods 

5  periods 

; 

5  periods 

4  periods 

5  periods i 

4  periods 

3  periods ■  5  periods. 

! 

Si-xthyear 

3  periods 

3  periods  — 

College. 
Three  periods  for  each  language  throughout.* 

SCHEDULE  II. 
High  School. 


First 
language. 

Second       ' 
language. 

TMrd 
language. 

Fourth 
language. 

First  vear 

5  period.s 

5  periods. 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

5  periods 

i  periods 

3  periods 

5  periods . 

i  periods 

3  periods  — 

4  periods 

3  periods  — 

College. 
Three  periods  for  each  language  throughout.*' 

SCHEDULE  in. 

College. 


First 
language. 

Second 
language. 

Third 
language. 

Fourth 
language. 

5  perio<ls .... 

3  periods. 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

5  period; 

3  periods"'.. . 
3  periods 

3  periods 

3  periods 

3  periods  — 

3  periods 

3  periods 

METHODS. 

SCHEDULE  I. 

Ju.Mon  High  School.'' 
Firxt  Uin/juaf/e. 

First  year:  Five  periods  per  week.  Pronunciation  (daily  training).  Description  of  the 
classroom,  the  school,  persons,  animals,  familiar  objects,  pictures  representing  simple 
scenes,  common  actions  to  bring  out  important  verbs  (present  indicative,  past  definite, 
future).  Maps,  numbers  1-100;  days  of  the  week,  seasons,  months,  dates,  weather, 
time  of  day,  the  five  senses,  games,  little  songs  and  short  poems  to  be  memorized. 


e  If  three  languages  are  studied  instead  of  four,  which  is  likely,  the  periods  for  the 
first  and  second  languages  may  be  Increased  to  four ;  If  only  two  languages  are  studied, 
the  periods  may  be  increased  to   five. 

■>  A  detailed  description  of  these  courses  is  given  because  they  are  stUl  m  the  experi- 
mental   stage. 
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No  forninl  {rrnmmar.  Emphnsis  lairl  on  correct  pronunciation.  Mostly  oral  •work, 
carofully  sraded.     The   best   teacher   should   be   in   charge. 

If  French  is  the  first  language,  use  such  simple  books  as  First  Year  In  French,  by  Syms 
(American  Book  Co.),  or  First  French  Book,  by  J.  Greenberg  (Charles  Merrill  Co.), 
leaving  the  translation  of  English  exercises  for  the  very  end  of  the  year,  if  at  all,  or 
Bercy's  books  for  children  (Wm.  Jenkins),  pictures  such  as  Tableaux  Muraux  Deltnas 
(Hachctte  and  Co.,  Londoni. 

If  Spanish  is  chosen  as  first  language,  use  such  easy  books  as  Worman's  Spanish  books 
(American  Book  Co.).     The  pictures  mentioned  above  may  be  used  for  Spanish  as  well. 

Second  year:  Five  periods  per  week.  Continuation  of  the  work  done  during  tlie  flr.>!t 
yeai"  along  the  same  lines.  Daily  drill  in  pronunci.Ttion.  More  pictures,  more  maps,  more 
games,  numbers  1—1000;  notions  of  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  fractions,  metric 
systems,  etc. ;  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  all  in  the  language  to  be  learned.  A  very 
easy  reader,  with  a  commercial  bias  if  possible.  Rudiments  of  the  grammar  taught  from 
the  reading.  Oral  exercises  of  all  kinds  also  based  on  that  textbook.  Very  little  transla- 
tion of  the  foreign  language  into  English  should  be  done  except  to  show  the  pupils  how 
to  go  about  it.  No  literal  translation  should  be  allowed.  Frequent  dictations  of  short 
sentences,  of  short  stories.     Songs,  short  stories,  or  short  poems  memorized. 

High-School,  Cocr-sks. 

Third  and  fourth  years:  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  (respectively  the  first  and  second 
years  in  attendance)  graduates  of  a  junior  high  school  should  be  able  to  do  the  work 
that  is  done  at  present  during  the  first  three  years  in  a  first-class  high  school. 

Any  method  suiting  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  and  leading  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  to  thorough  work  and  self  expression  should  be  encouraged.  Whatever  may  be 
the  method,  the  teacher  should  adhere  to  the  motto  :  A  minimum  of  grammatical  rules 
and  translation,  and  a  maximum  of  oral   work. 

If  formal  grammar  is  started,  it  should  proceed  slowly,  with  special  stress  on  funda- 
mental principles  and  constant  drill  on  verbs. 

Translation  of  the  foreign  language  into  English  should  be  done  only  in  the  case  of 
difficult  passages  and  idioms.  A  careful  selection  of  the  texts  on  which  to  base  the 
lessons  will  minimize  that  kind  of  work.  Translation  of  English  into  the  foreign  language 
should  be  attempted,  if  at  all,  only  toward  the  end  of  the  first  year  as  review  work. 
Later  on  easy  composition   may  be  used. 

Teachers  may  ease  their  work  by  using  textbooks  provided  with  exercises  giving  material 
for  drill  work  along  up-to-date  lines. 

In  the  program  of  the  first  three  years  of  high  schools,  books  with  commercial 
tendencies  are  seldom  read.  To  fill  that  want,  numerous  dictations  on  the  country,  the 
language  of  which  is  learned,  its  climate,  customs,  daily  life,  government,  general  Industry, 
commerce,  etc.,  should  be  given.  Proverbs  and  easy  idiomatic  sentences  should  be 
memorized. 

Fifth  and  sixth  years:  So  far  academic  and  commercial  courses  can  go  hand  in  hand 
with  a  commercial  flavor  if  the  majority  of  students  are  preparing  for  a  business  career. 
Now  the  work  should  be  somewhat  specialized  and  commercial  textbooks  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupils,  with  the  same  methods  as  described  above  prevailing.  Constant 
oral  work,  much  dictation  by  the  teacher  or  leading  pupils,  a  minimum  of  translation 
of  the  foreign    language  into   Engli.sh,   etc. 

From  now  fin  one  hour  per  week  should  be  set  aside  for  the  reading  of  an  easy  text 
or  newspaper  in  the  first  language  at  sight,  a  student  reading  aloud  one  paragraph  at  a 
time,  the  teacher  translating  or  better  explaining  the  word?  unfamiliar  to  the  class,  and 
a  second  student  summing  up  the  paragraph  in  the  language  taught.  Reading  at  sight 
Khould  start -for  the  second  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year.  This  kind  of 
work  increases  the  confidence  of  the  scholars  and  encourages  independent  reading. 

They  should  also  be  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  every  occasion  to  improve  their 
practical  knowle<lge  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  interested:  (a)  An  exchange  of 
letters  with  youths  of  their  age  abroad;  (b)  participation  in  a  foreisrn  language  dub; 
(c)  use  of  a  dictionary  purely  French  or  Spanish;  (d)  sermons,  lectures,  play.«;,  news- 
papers, and  reviews  in  the  foreign  language;  (e)  acquaintance  with  people  speaking 
that  language,  etc.  ► 

FRENCH. 

Fifth  year. 

Motions  de  commerce,  by  Coudray  and  Cuxax  (II.  Dunod — E.  Pinat,  #diteurs,  47.  Qua) 
des  Grands   Augustins.   Paris). 

Elements  fie  commerce  et  dc  comptabilite,  par  Cabricl  Faure  (Masson  et  Cie,  fiditeurs 
120,  boulevard   St.   Germain,   Paris). 
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At  sight.  Edition  liehdomndaire  <Iii  Coiirrier  des  Etatf:-rnis,  New  York  City  or  Le 
Petit  Journal,  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  X.  Y. 

Sixth  year. 

French    Commercial  Practice    (II    parts i,    by    Graham    and    Oliver    (Macmillan    &    Co 
London).  ' 

At  sight.      La  France  qui  travalUc,  by  Jago  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co..  Boston). 
or 

Revire  commerciale  et  indnstriellc  franco-umcHcaine,  published  bv  Le  Courricr  des 
Etats-Uuis,   New  York  City. 

SPANISH. 

Fifth  year  (if  first  language). 

Harrison's   Spanish   Corresimtidcnce    (Henry   Holt   &  Co.,   New   York   City). 
McHale's  Commercial  Spanish   (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston). 

At  sight.  Albes  :  Viajando  por  Sud  America  edited  by  Warshaw  (Henry  Holt  &  Co 
New    Y'ork    City).  ' 

or 
El  Eco   (Uoubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.). 
Dictionary:  Pcqucno  Larousse  ilustrado   (Larousse,   Paris). 

Sixth  year. 

Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence  by  Whittem  and  Andrade  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston ) . 

Fuentes  and  Elias  :  Manual  de  Correspondencia   (Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City). 
At  sight:  Nelson's  The  Spanish  American  Reaeler  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston). 

or 
La  Prensa   (daily)    New  York  City. 

College. 

On  entering  college  after  six  consecutive  years  of  the  first  language  students  should 
be  able  to  speak  it  fluently  and  correctly  and  to  write  it  idiomatically.  So  college  courses 
should  be  looked  upon  as  seminar  work,  aiming  at  retaining  and  improving  the  grasp 
of  the  language  learnt  in  the  previous  years.* 

Such  courses  should  be  conducted  entirely  in  the  foreign  language  and  based  on  tech- 
nical publications,  such  as  foreign  consular  reports,  reports  of  foreign  touring  clubs  and 
chambers  of  commerce,  commercial  and  industrial  reviews,  the  bulletins  (Spanish  and 
Portuguese)  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  etc.,  with  one  hour  per  week  entirely  devoted 
to  sight  reading. 

Higher  institutions  should  create  for  such  students  a  special  atmosphere  that  would 
replace,  in  part  only  of  course,  a  sojourn  abroad.  A  large  room  should  be  set  aside  for 
tliem  where  they  would  constantly  meet  other  young  men  interested  in  similar  studies, 
and  find  a  library  answering  their  needs,  foreign  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  all  kinds, 
a  miniature  museum  displaying  industrial,  mining,  vegetable  products,  etc.,  with  their 
names  in  several  languages,  various  v;all  maps,  lantern  slides  or  moving  pictures  showing 
the  daily  life,  industry,  commerce,  natural  beauties,  etc.,  of  foreign  lands,  the  scenes 
being  explained  in  the  foreign  language  or  forming  topics  for  general  discussion,  round 
table  conferences,  frequent  lectures,  games,  a  phonograph  with  records  of  foreign 
songs,   etc. 

This  environment,  artificial,  it  is  true,  but  indispensable,  could  be  more  thorough  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  departments  of  history,  geography,  mathematics,  economics,  law, 
etc.,  in  using  foreign  textbooks  in  their  elective  courses. 

Students  should  be  urged  to  visit  during  their  summer  vacations  the  country  the 
language  of  which  they  are  studying.  Scholarships  for  such  trips  might  be  offered 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  the  colleges  through  competitive  examinations. 

AujL'iViary  languages  (i.  c.,  tliird  and  fourth  laugua(/cs). — The  methods  and  directions 
given  for  the  first  and  second  languages  should  be  followed,  but  the  class  would  be  able 
to  proceed  at  a  much  faster  pace. 

Schedule  II  (high  school  and  college). — See  methods  and  directions  for  Schedule  I. 
but  the  work  would  necessarily  be  slower,  especially  during  the  first  two  years. 


*•  If   students   preparing  for   foreign   service  are   not   numcrou.s   enough   to   form   a   sec- 
tion by  themselves,  they  may  follow  advanced  literary  courses,  but  special  courses  should 
be  given  them  during  their  junior  and  senior  years. 
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Schedule  III  (college  only). — The  work  should  be  intensified  along  the  lines  dc- 
scrihcd  In  Silitdulo  I  for  high  schools  and  colicsos.  Students  should  not  take  more 
than  two  lanKung<-s.  a  fart  whioh  would  permit  them  to  devote  five  hours  a  week  to 
both   languages   right   along. 

REFERENCES. 

COLLKfiE     COtmSES. 

PrcncJi. 

Ardouin-Dumnzet.     Voyage  en   France.     60   vols.     Paris.   Berger-Lovrault. 
l'.arn>t-Wendpll.      La  I">anoe  daujourd'hui.     Tran-S.  by  George.s  Grappe.      Paris,  Nelson, 
r.a/.in.      La  donee  France.      New   York.  (i.   P.   Putnam's  sons. 

Bulletins :    French    chambers   of    commerce   and    touring    clubs    of    French-speaking 

euimtries.  „. 

Le  Bureau  Modeme  (monthly).     Paris,  A.  I>.  Vandecrane  et  Cie. 
Coiirrier  des   i;tats-Unis.      New   York  ('ity. 
K'Aveuel.      I^es  l'"rangais  de  inon  temps.      Paris,  Nelson. 
I/Keononiiste   fran<;ais.     I'aris,   r.oroy-Heaulieu. 

I/ExDortateur  fran<;ais   (weekly).      Paris.  A.  L.  Vandecrane  et  Cie. 
Le  .Journal  des  Economistes   (monthly).     Pari.s,  Alcan. 

Masson.  Kertiomord,  and  I.afltte.     Precis  de  geographie  ^conomique.     Paris,  Masson  et  Cie. 
Micheloi.      Noti'e  France. 

Kanil)aud.      Ilistoire  de  la   civilization  frangaise. 
Reports  liv  French  consuis  and  commercial  attaches. 
Revue  Coiumerciale  et  Industrielle  Franco-Americaine   (quarterly). 

Spanish. 

Del    Villar.     Las   Republlcas   Mispano-Americanas. 
Espinosa,  Moreno.     Compendio  de  geografia  de  Espana. 

Compendio  de  historia   de  Espana. 

Est<?vanez.      Historia  de  America.  _ 

Frisoni.     Manual  de   correspondencia   comercial  espanola.     Milan,   Italy.   Hoepll. 

Newspapers.      Mexico  :    El    Universal.      Cuba  :    La   Lucha.      Buenos   Ayres,    Argentina  :    La 

Prensii,  La  Nacion,  La  Argentina.     Valparaiso,  Chile:   El   Mercurio. 
T'an  American  Union.      Bulletin    (Spanish  texti.      Washington,  D.  C. 

TtaUaii. 

Frisoni.     Mannale  di  eorrispoiidenza  commercialo  italiana.     Milan,  Hoepll. 

Italian  official  reports  and  bulletins.  .  ^,    t>  ,,  x^-        j  n      o 

News|iapers.      \rir    York    Cili/:   II    Progres.so   Ttalo-.\menr-ano :    Tl    Bollettmo    della    Sera; 

II    Giornale    Italiano.      Boston:    La    Notizia.       PhiUideWhio:    La    Voce    del    Popolo. 

S(in   Francisco:  L'ltalia.  .  ,    ,     ,. 

Periodicals.      \rir    York   City:    La    Rivista   Conimerciale    (weekly);    American    and    Italian 

.Journal    of   ComoK-rce    (weekly,    in    English    and    Italian);    II    Carroccio    (monthly). 

Rome:   Rivista   di  Banche ;   Assicurazione  e  Commercio  ;  Corriere  Economico. 

Portuffnese. 

A   Alvorado    (daily),  New  Itedford.  Mass. 

Anuario  diploinatico  e  consular,   portuniuz.   I,isIioa,   Portugal. 

P.oletin   Commercial    (monthly),   Liisboa,   Portugal. 

<■)   Fcoiiomista   portiii;uez,   Lisbon.    Portugal. 

Frisoni.     Manual  de  correspondencia  comercial  portugueza,  Iloepli,  Milan,  Italy. 

()   Instituto.   University  of  Coimbrc.   Portugal. 

f)  .Jdiiial  de  Commercio,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Pan-American   Union.   Bulletin.  Washington,  D.   C,   Portu.guese  text. 

Poituirnese  official   reports  and   bulletins. 

Revista    de   Commercio.    Lisboa,    Portugal. 

Uniao  portugueza    ( weekly  i.   San   Francisco. 

THE  TEACHING   OF   SCANDINAVIAN    LANGUAGES. 

By  Gisle  Bothne. 
Ilcatl,  Department   of   Scandinavian    Lamjungcx,    University   of   Minnesota. 

<tne  result  of  our  country'.s  participation  in  Hie  j,'ient  world  struggle  will 
he  the  demand  for  an  improved  and  intensive  study  of  modern  languages  in 
our  educational  institutions.  If  any  country  ever  had  the  call  to  assume  and 
strive  to  maintain  leadership  among  the  nations,  not  only  politically  and  com- 
mercially, hut  also  in  almost  all  lields  of  human  activity,  that  certainly  ha.'^ 
come  to  our  country.  In  order  to  trade  mo.st  intelligently  and  profitahly  with 
other  peoples,  and  in  general  to  deal  with  them  in  a  s[>irit  of  symjiathy  and 
nnderstanding  of  their  peculiarities  and  characteristics,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
that  intimate  knowledge  which  only  the  knowledge  of  their  language  can  give. 
And  we  shall  want  to  maintain  henceforth  most  intimate  relations  with  the 
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nations  of  the  world.  Alrea-ly  England  and  France  are  rearranging  and  ampli- 
fying their  school  courses  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  foreign  languages  a 
much  more  prominent  place  than  before.  And  the  Scandinavian  languages 
have  not  been  overlooked.  England  established  during  the  recent  war  lecture- 
ships in  the  Scandinavian  language.'^  at  tlie  University  of  London  and  other 
places;  and  France,  in  addition  to  a  professorship  in  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages at  the  University  of  Paris  previously  established,  invited  boys  from 
the  Scandinavian  countries  to  come  to  her  schools  in  order  to  get  a  thorough 
training  in  French,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  required  by  the  corresponding 
schools  at  home. 

The  schools  and  colleges  of  our  country  have  given  excellent  instruction  in 
modern  languages  in  the  years  gone  by,  but  much  more  will  be  demanded  in 
this  line  in  order  to  fit  our  young  men  and  women  for  foreign  service.  The 
languages  for  which  there  will  be  the  greatest  demand  will  undoubt»lly  be 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Russian,  Italian.  But  also  other  languages  will 
be  taught,  among  them  the  Scandinavian.  The  Scandinavian  languages  com- 
prise Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish.  A\'hile  philologists  will  continue  to 
cultivate  the  study  of  Icelandic,  which  in  its  modern  form  is  spoken  by  some 
100.000  people,  the  other  modern  Scandinavian  languages  have  much  addi-^l 
value  in  modern  times.  These  languages  are  spoken  by  12  millions  who  belong 
to  the  most  enlightened  people  in  Europe.  While  the  three  languages  are  dis- 
tinct, knowledge  of  one  will  make  the  effort  to  acquire  the  other  two  compara- 
tively easy.  The  grammar  of  Norwegian  and  Danish  is  somewhat  simpler  than 
Swedish,  but  the  student  may  start  with  any  one  of  them  as  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  a  little  practice  and  effort  will  help  him  to  acquire  all. 

Great  writers  have  developed  the  Scandinavian  languages  into  almost  per- 
fect instruments  of  expressi'm  in  all  fields  of  human  thought.  All  who  are 
familiar  with  the  sub.iect  will  know  that  the  Scandinavians  have  produced 
writers  of  a  high  rank,  and  that  their  literature  has  a  value  far  beyond  what 
might  l>e  expected  from  their  numbers.  It  is  probable  that  America  will  be- 
come the  center  of  international  scientific  research,  taking  the  place  in  the 
woi-ld  occupied  by  Germany  before  the  war.  Our  country  has  this  mission  on 
account  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population,  the  idealism,  en- 
thusiasm, and  vigor  of  the  people,  the  rapid  advance  in  .scholarship  made  within 
the  last  40  or  50  years  by  great  universities  and  scientific  institutions,  the 
wealth  and  liberality  of  our  country.  After  we  entered  the  war,  steps  were 
taken  to  make  the  Scandinavian  countries  such  a  center.  And  there  is  much 
that  speaks  for  such  a  venture,  ap:irt  from  the  fact  that  they  have  struggled, 
hard  to  remain  neutral  in  the  great  World  War. 

The  Scandinavians  have  produced  many  scholars  whose  names  are  familiar 
to  students  in  many  fields,  some,  indeed,  having  attained  the  highest  eminence. 
For  years  Scandinavian  scholars  and  w^riters  have  been  intelligent  observers 
and  keen  interpreters  of  scientific  achievements  and  political  principles  and 
events  in  the  leading  countries.  And  what  has  been  written  in  the  Scandinavian 
languages  on  these  lines  has  a  value  of  its  own.  Just  one  example :  Those  wlio 
are  familiar  with  Bj0nison,  the  great  writer  and  orator,  whose  familiarity  with 
European  politics  was  almost  astounding,  and  who  Avas  one  of  the  few  Euro- 
peans whose  words  were  listened  to  by  the  real  leaders  of  Europe  with  re.spect, 
will  rememlier  his  characterization  of  Prussianism,  just  as  apt  to-day  as  when 
it  was  written  50  years  ago,  his  championship  of  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
Austria-Hungary,  just  to  mention  a  few  instances.  He  even  predicted  years  ago 
that  the  next  great  war  would  begin  with  Austria,  though  no  doubt  he  had  no 
idea  of  the  colossal  dimensions  it  would  assume.  An  additional  argument  in 
favor  of  the   Scandinavian  countries  as  an  iuternatioual  cenier  of  scieniifio 
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research  is  foumi  in  (ho  fact  tlmt  thoy  are  almost  (hnoid  of  the  national  pride 
so  common  in  tlio  ffrfat  countries  of  Europe,  wliich  are  reluctant  to  admit  the 
superiority  in  any  tiold  of  another  nation.  The  Scandinavians  fool  that  thoy 
::ro  under  the  greatest  ohii.L'atious  to  European  countries  lii<e  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  and  to  America  in  the  fields  of  science  and  scholarship,  in  litera'- 
ture,  the  arts,  and  politics;  and  they  are  inclined,  while  they  take  pride  in 
having  produced  men  who  take  rank  with  some  of  the  best,  to  give  each  country 
its  due. 

Also  commercially  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  a  growing  importance. 
The  waterfalls  of  Norway  and  Sweden  are  rapidly  making  these  countries 
great  centers  of  industi'y.  Denmark's  agricultural  leadership  is  well  known. 
The  shipping  industry  of  Norway  has  been  one  of  the  important  fac- 
tors in  tlie  world's  trade.  The  establishment  by  the  three  Scandinavian 
countries  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  banking  institutions  in  New  York 
shows  the  importance  of  the  trade  relations  between  these  countries  and 
America.  Here  we  have  a  great  field  which  must  be  cnlargtxl,  and  everything 
must  be  done  to  maintain  cordial  relations  with  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
The  opportunity  is  there.  The  feeling  of  the  Scandinavians  toward  America 
is  as  that  of  the  smaller  boys  to  the  big  brother.  Americans  of  Norwegian 
descent  number  almost  as  many  as  the  whole  population  of  Norway;  Americans 
of  Swedish  extraction  almost  one-half  of  Sweden's  population ;  and  while  the 
emigration  from  Denmark  has  not  been  proportionately  so  large,  the  Americans 
of  Danish  descent  are  a  most  valuable  element  of  our  country. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  people  from  the  Scandinavian  countries  who  came  to 
this  country  to  settle  have  made  their  homes  in  the  Northwestern  States,  of 
which  Minneapolis  may  be  called  the  center.  It  seemed  only  natural  Ihat  the 
Scandinavian  languages,  if  taught  in  America  at  all,  would  be  taught  in  this 
section  of  the  country  particularly.  And  that  has  been  and  is  yet  the  case. 
Scandinavian  church  bodies  have  established  in  thi.s  territory  many  schools 
where  excellent  instruction  in  the  Scandinavian,  languages  has  been  given. 
Americans  of  Scandinavian  descent  differ  little  from  other  Americans.  And  why 
should  they  be  different?  As  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  shows  a 
constant  struggle  for  national  existence  and  real  democracy,  they  fall  readily 
in  with  the  American  way  of  thinking,  and  a.s  an  element  really  reinforce  our 
American  ideals.  On  the  language  question  the  Americans  of  Scandinavian 
descent  reflect  as  a  rule  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  American  communities 
where  they  reside.  Among  the  Americans  of  Scandinavian  descent  there  is 
unanimity  as  to  the  necessity  of  knowing  English,  the  language  of  our 
country.  That  is  not  a  matter  for  discussion  at  all.  Even  those  extremists 
wiio  would  exclude  from  all  our  schools  all  foreign  languages  have  representa- 
tives among  the  Americans  of  Scandinavian  descent.  There  are  quite  a  few 
also  of  Amerieans  of  Scandinavian  descent,  as  there  are  of  otlier  Americans, 
who  hold  riglitly  that  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  including  the  Scandi- 
navian, is  highly  desirable.  We  all  know  the  class  of  Americans  who  believe 
the  American  type  is  something  fixed  and  rigid,  created  some  time  ago  and  the 
pattern  for  all  "foreigners"  who  come  to  make  their  homes  here.  There  are 
r.thers  who  believe  real  Americanism  consists  in  considering  the  American  typo 
a  <living  organism  developing  into  the  most  perfect  type  of  man  by  retaining 
tiie  glorious  spirit  and  faith  which  created  and  has  maintained  this  Nation  and 
ity  absorbing  with  the  many  national  elements  of  our  population  also  their 
best  characteristics. 

P.ut  we  shall  take  more  interest  in  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  the  world. 
We  shall  want  to  learn  foreign  languages.  In  this  Nation,  united  as  never 
before  and  with  a  unity  of  spirit  and  purpose,  not  created,  but  made  manifest 
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by  the  war  and  a  marvel  to  the  world,  one  group  of  Americans  will  cease  to 
treat  with  condescension  and  distrust  American  citizens  of  "  foreign  "  descent, 
their  equals  in  all  essentials,  a  thing  that  has  done  more  to  create  national 
groups  in  our  country  than  anything  else.  We  shall  all  learn  from  one  another, 
one  American  group  from  the  so-called  foreigners,  as  the  foreigners  gladly 
have  learned  so  much  from  those  who  were  here  before.  And  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  improvement  along  these  lines.  The  time  will  come  when  the 
history  of  IMinnesota  and  North  Dakota,  to  mention  examples,  will  be  written 
and  taught  in  our  public  schools,  giving  full  credit  to  the  Scandinavian  element, 
as  true  and  loyal  Americans  as  any,  and  the  countries  they  come  from.  The 
Minnesota  Historical  Society  now  has  a  department  containing  the  largest 
collection  in  America  of  all  sorts  of  publications  that  throw  light  on  the 
history  of  the  Scandinavian  element.  And  the  Scandinavian  languages  and 
history  will  be  continued  to  be  taught  at  the  universities  and  in  the  high  schools 
of  Minnesota  and  adjacent  States,  because  we  all  as  Americans  demand  that 
there  shall  be  given  instruction  in  this  country  in  these  languages,  valuable 
from  so  many  points  of  view. 

The  University  of  Jlinnesota  gives  complete  courses  for  the  study  of  the 
Scandinavian  languages,  and  a  number  of  other  universities  give  all  such 
instruction  that  there  is  any  demand  for.  In  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  five 
high  schools  give  instnictlon  in  Norwegian  and  Swedish,  and  in  many  places 
in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  these  languages.  The  study  of  these  languages  was  Introduced 
into  high  schools  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  line  of  textbooks  is  not  as 
complete  as  desirable.  But  enough  is  available  for  American  students  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  these  languages,  and  there  are  indeed  many  teachers  who  are 
fully  equipped  to  teach  them.  There  are  also  books  for  English-speaking 
students  for  self-study  in  these  languages,  though  I  think  all  of  this  class  of 
books  have  been  published  in  England.  A  competent  teacher  is,  of  course, 
always  preferable. 

A  two  years'  course  in  college,  corresponding  to  a  four  years'  course  in  a  high 
school  or  secondary  school,  might  be  summarized  as  follows : 

FIRST  YE1A.R  OR  ELEMENTARY  COURSE, 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquire  an  accurate  pronunciation,  an  under- 
standing of  simple  language  when  spoken,  the  translatTon  of  easy  English 
phrases  and  sentences  into  the  Scandinavian  language  taught,  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  or  Danish,  to  express  in  these  languages  ideas  about  ordinary  expe- 
riences in  life  and  about  the  content  of  the  texts  used.  Of  the  methods  used 
may  be  mentioned,  reading  aloud  by  both  teacher  and  class,  dictation,  the 
students  memorizing  conversational  prose  and  easy  verse,  oral  and  written 
translations  from  English,  questioning  the  class  and  requiring  answers  in  the 
language  taught,  using  as  material  whatever  texts  the  class  has.  It  is  not 
proper  to  merely  translate  the  reader  or  the  literary  selections,  but  the  students 
should  be  trained  to  express  in  the  Scandinavian  language  taught  the  ideas  he 
found  in  the  text.  And  there  should  be  constant  drill  in  the  elements  of 
grammar. 

Grammars  used  in  this  country:  P.  Oroth  :  Danish  Grammar  E.  f-  O"^ J  T^'' 
Danish  Language.  P.  Groth  :  Norwegian  Grammar.  J.  A.  Holvik :  Beginners  Book  in 
Norsf.  M.  Michelet  :  First  Book  in  Norso.  A.  Louis  Elmquist :  Swedish  Grammar,  also 
Swedish  Phonology.      E.  J.  Vickner :    Swedish  Grammar.  y^  „!..>,     n     i     Ti,i,„m'a 

Intended  for  self-study  are  H.  Forchhammcr  :  How  to  learn  Danish,  C.  A.  Thimm  s 
Norwegian  Self-Taught,  Swedish  Self-Taught   (London).  -4.      >,     , 

Norwegian  Self-Taught.  (Sixth  edition  by  I'rof.  Girondahl,  London  L  nivei-sity,  Marl- 
borough  Co.,   London,   is  very   good.) 
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SECOND  YEAR    OR   ADVANCKD   COURSE. 

Tlie  elementary  work  sIiouUl  1)h  continueil  in  tbc  intermediate  and  advanced 
courses.  There  should  Ih>  more  conversation  and  more  expression  of  connected 
ideas  in  the  lan.?u:if:e  taught,  and  more  tran.slation  of  English  prose.  There 
should  be  a  discussion  l»y  the  class  in  the  lani;uaire  tauglit  (»f  the  contents  of 
the  readers  or  books  used.  The  teacher  should  furnish  material  relating  to 
the  history  and  {geography  of  the  country  studied,  and  the  class  should  tell  what 
they  have  heard  in  the  lansruaire  tauirht.  Students  should  prepare  in  Norwegian, 
Swetlish.  or  Danish  resumes  of  material  discussed  in  dafw,  deliver  them  in 
writing  or  give  them  orally.  There  should  also  be  writing  of  themes  and  letters. 
The  teacher  should  tell  or  read  stories  or  newspaper  articles,  and  the  students 
reproduce  them.  The  study  of  the  grammar  should  be  continued,  mth  the  drill 
i-equired. 

REFERENCES. 

Norwegian  book.s  for  Amoricnn  sludcnts  to  l>o  used  in  tlic-se  courses-  have  principally 
lietJi  published  liy  the  Aujisburg  I'ublishins  House  and  Fvec  Church  Book  Concern  in 
Miuneaiwlis,  Swedish  ti'Xts  hy  the  .\ugnstana  Publishing  Ilouse,  Rock  Island,  111.,  and 
Eugbers-llolmberg-  I'ublisliin.^-  Co.,  Chicajro. 

A  clK'i'p  I>aniph-Norwegian-EngIlsh  Dictionary  has  been  edited  by  Johannes  Magnussen 
.1.  Brynildsen's  Noi-sk-Engelsk  Ordbog  and  Eng»--lsk-Norsk-I>ansk  t)rdboK  are  veiy  good. 
So  are  B.  .T.  Birkman :  S\  ensk-Engelsk  Ordljok,  and  E.  Wenstrom  and  E.  Lindgren  : 
Eugelsk-Svcn.^k  Ordbok.  T.  T.  Evanths  has  recently  publishwl  "  No;sk  og  dansk  llandel- 
sleksikou."  .1.  Guinchard's  "  Swedeir  "  is  au  excellent  book  in  English.  A  t^imilar  publi- 
cation "  Norway."  published  in  ITiOO,  is  now  somewhat  out  of  date,  but  contiiins  much 
intere.'Jting  information.  "  Boken  om  Norge  (.5  vols.)  has  been  published  in  Christiania 
for  the  use  of  American  students  and  contains  much  excellent  material.  Swedish  Year- 
book  (in  England)   was  published  in   Stockholm  in   1921. 

In  connection  with  the  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  Eegations  at  Washington. 
D.  C,  are  press  attaches  who  are  wDling,  when  called  upon,  to  give  information  relating 
to  many  Scandinavian  subjects. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  SLAVIC  LANGUAGES. 

By  Leo  Wiexer, 
Professor  of  Slavic  Languages  and  lAterature,  Harvard  University. 

The  study  of  the  classical  languages  has  long  been  endangered  by  the  en- 
croachment of  the  practical  into  the  college  curriculum.  Indeed,  the  cla.ssical 
languages  wonld  long  ago  have  stifPerecl  a  complete  fiasco  were  it  not  for  the 
important  philological  bearing  that  they  have  had  in  the  fJerman  school  system, 
to  which  even  the  American  schools  have  subscribed  blindlj.  With  the  defeat 
of  the  German  State  there  is  bound  to  come  a  total  reorganization  of  the 
schools,  at  least  as  regards  language  instruction.  The  philological  I'aison  d'etre 
of  the  classical  languages  must  give  way  to  a  training  in  languages,  either  for 
the  general  purpose  of  linguistic  discipline,  wliatever  the  language  may  be. 
or  for  the  specialized  training  in  modern  languages,  that  is,  for  the  practical 
pun»ose  of  immediate  application  in  daily  needs.  In  the  highest  type  of  a  school 
these  two  purpo.ses  will  be  indissolubly  joined. 

There  are,  probal>ly,  in  the  whole  range  of  the  European  languages  none  so 
fit  to  unite  these  two  purposes  as  the  Slavic  languages,  more  esiiecially  Russian, 
Polish,  Bohemian,  Serbian,  because  they  combine  in  an  admirable  manner  the 
qualities  of  the  cla-s-sical  languages,  as  trainers  of  the  mind,  with  the  practical 
side  of  linguistic  .study  to  serve  as  aids  in  the  vocational  training.  The  Slavic 
languages  in  structure  resemble  Liitin  and  Greek  very  clo.sely.  There  is  the 
same  grammatical  complexity  and  delicacy  of  shading,  the  same  wealth  of 
word  building,  the  same  intellectual  appeal.  Contrary  to  all  current  prejudice, 
the  Slavic  languages  are  not  more  ditficalt  than  either  Latin  or  Greek,  or 
French  or  German.  The  p<^>pular  prejudice  is  due  to  the  unfamiliar  appearance 
of  the  Russian  alphabet,  the  newne.ss  of  the  vocabulary,  and  the  complexity 
of  the  declensional  and  the  coiijugational  system,  all  of  which  strikes  the 
student  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  studies.     But  these  difliiulties  are  easily 
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overcome  iu  a  year,  after  which  the  great  siuipiicitj'  and  freedom  of  their 
sentence  structure,  the  utter  absence  of  the  periodic,  which,  for  example,  in 
German,  keeps  increasing,  rather  than  decreasing,  in  successive  years,  and 
the  unlimited  power  of  word  derivations  from  a  limited  basic  vocabulary,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  Slavic  languages,  make  them  the  most  fascinating  as 
well  as  the  easiest  for  direct  use  in  business  or  science.  The  Slavic  languages, 
especially  Russian,  have  but  one  norm  for  all  purposes,  whether  literature, 
science,  or  business.  After  a  two  years'  course  one  should  be  able  to  correspond, 
with  the  help  of  the  dictionary  and  letter  writer,  on  any  usual  subject,  and  a 
three  years'  course  should  give  one  a  ready  use  for  all  practical  purposes. 

From  a  mere  intellectual  standpoint  our  high  schools  should  provide  an 
option  in  some  of  the  modern  languages  for  those  who  decline  to  take  a 
classical  course.  The  schools  can  not  afford  to  abandon  language  study  en- 
tirely ;  and  Slavic  languages,  especially  Russian,  should  receive  an  equal 
treatment  with  Spanish  and  French.  From  a  practical  standpoint  the  Slavic 
languages  should  appeal  to  young  Americans  as  no  other  European  language. 
The  Serbians  and  the  Bohemians  consider  America  their  best  friend,  and 
Pi-esident  Massaryk  has  said  significantly  that  Bohemia  would  never  forget 
America,  and  that  it  knew  how  to  be  grateful.  This  simply  means  that  end- 
less opportunities  v.ill  open  to  young  Americans  who  want  to  connect  in  a 
business  way  with  the  Slavic  States.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  Poland, 
but  while  Serbia,  Bohemia,  and  Poland  can  at  most  muster  30  million  people, 
Russia,  with  its  150  million  people,  offers  unlimited  possibilities  to  generations 
of  Americans.  America  is  almost  the  only  nation  which  the  Russians  trust, 
and  to  which  they  will  look  almost  exclusively  for  help  m  their  reconstruction, 
and  to  which  they  will  intrust  business  of  every  description.  It  would  be  a 
burning  shame  if  Americans  did  not  in  time  take  advantage  of  this  exceptional 
opportunity  to  become  the  associate  of  Slavdom.  We  must  begin  at  once  to 
prepare  young  men  for  the  task  which  will  be  required  of  them. 

We  should  at  once  begin  by  offering  a  two  years'  course  in  Russian  in  all  the 
reputable  high  schools  and  business  schools,  wherever  a  proper  Russian  in- 
structor can  be  obtained.  Our  colleges  and  higher  business  schools  should  offer 
the  same  two  years  in  Russian,  an  additional  year  or  two  in  Russian,  and  one 
and  two  years'  courses  iu  Polish,  Bohemian,  and  Serbian.  All  these  courses 
should  be  so  arranged  that  they  should  lead  either  to  a  mere  literary  course  or 
directly  to  a  business  career.  This  is  comparatively  easy  in  tlie  case  of  the 
Slavic  languages,  because,  as  pointed  out  above,  there  is  but  one  norm  for  all 
literary  styles.  Unfortunately  Ave  possess  no  good  textbooks  or  grammars  for 
English-speaking  people  in  Polish.  Bohemian,  or  Serbian,  but  these  can  easily 
be  supplied  if  a  demand  is  created  for  them.  But  for  the  study  of  Russian 
there  is  now  no  lack  of  textbooks.  Above  all  of  these  towers  Bondar's  Sim- 
plified Russian  Method,  a  masterpiece  of  a  textbook,  which  from  the  very  start 
furnishes  material  for  a  literary  and  a  business  course.  In  schools  or  in  self- 
instruction  it  can  be  used  advantageously  for  two  years.  Then  there  are  the 
excellent  accented  texts  published  by  the  Oxford  University  and  Cambridge 
University  presses,  and  the  several  textbooks  and  a  grammar  by  Neville  Forbes. 
Of  the  manv  dictionaries  in  existence,  Alexandroff's  is  still  the  hest. 


Note.— Proquent  requests  for  books  helpful  in  the  self-study  of  the  Russian   language 
induced  the  editor  of  this  bulletin  to  issue  early  in  1918  the  following  list  of  books  con- 
structed and  adapted  largely  with  the  object  in  view  :  _ 
Bondar.     Simplified   Russian   method.     London,   Effingham  WUson,    191o. 

Bondar-s  Ru.ssian  readers,  No.s.   l-".  published  by  same  firm,  may  bo  used  shortly 
after  beginnins   the  grammar.  ^,  ■,        r, 

Forbes.  Neville.     Russian  grammar,     Oxford    flar^'ndon  Press 
Karrachy-Smith.      Lessons  in  Russian.      London,  S.  I^w.  Marston  &  Co..  l.no. 

A  key  to  the  exercises  of  this  grammar  is  also  published  by  the  same  publisher. 
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Magnus,  L.  A.     A  concise  grammar  of  the  Russian  language.     London,  J.  Murray,  1916. 
Manasovich,   Boris.     A    Russian   manual   for  self-tuition.     London,    Kosran   I'aul,    Trench. 

Triibn.r  &  Co.,  191.5. 
Mofti,  Pietro.     Russian  conversation  grammar.     London,  D.  Nutt. 
Kapiioport,    S.      Hissfeld's    new    practieal    method    for    learniuj;    the    Russian    language. 

London,   Ilirschfeld   P.ros.,  IJtlO. 
Riola,  Henry.     How  to  learn  Russian.     Based  upon  the  Ollendorffian  system  and  adapted 

lor  self-instruetion.      London,  Ki-gan   I'aul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.' 

It  is  advisable  for  self-study  to  purchase  the  key  to  the  exercises  of  Riola's  gram- 
mar.    This  key  is  published  by  the  same  firm. 
Russian     grammar    simplified.     Puljli-shed     by     Hugo's    Institute    for    Teaching    Foreign 

Languages. 
Russian  reading  made  easy.     Published  by  Hugo's  Institute,  etc. 

May  be  used  soon  after  beginning  the  grammar. 
Solomonoff,  J.      Russian  composition.      Parts  I,  II,  and  III.     London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 

Triibner  &  Co..  11)16. 

Mr.    Solomouoff  is   instructor   in   the  London   County   Council   evening   commercial 

institutes. 

The  serious  student  of  Russian  will  find  it  advisable  to  buy  early  in  the  study  of  the 
language  a  simple  dictionary.  The  Russian  dictionary,  by  A.  Wassilieff  in  the  Langham 
series,  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  contains  the  usual  words  with  their  pro- 
nunciation figured.  David  McKay,  Philadelphia,  publishes  Hill's  Vest-pocket  English- 
Russian  dictionary.  TV.  J.  Hernan,  New  York  City,  publishes  a  small  phrase  book  of 
about  50  pages — What  you  want  to  say  and  how  to  say  it  in  Russian. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    TURKISH    AND    ARMENIAN    LANGUAGES    FOR 

FOREIGN   SERVICE. 

By  Abraham  Yohannan. 

TURKISH. 

Turkish  was  the  language  of  one  of  the  greatest  countries  in  Europe  and 
Asia  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  A  power  which  once  in- 
fluenced half  the  world,  it  overthrew  and  established  empires,  u.-^urped  the 
thrones  of  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  and  was  dreaded  by  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany.  Even  now  the  Turkish  language  is  spoken  by  millions  of  people 
belonging  to  a  vast  empire,  and  is  more  or  le^s  used  in  official  circles  from 
Tunis  in  Africa  to  the  walls  of  China.  It  is  the  court  language  of  western 
I'ersia ;  and  in  many  provinces  of  south  Russia  and  Afghanistan  it  is  spoken  as 
nmch  as  Persian.  There  are  at  least  25  written  languages  used  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  yet  in  spite  of  this  babel  of  tongues,  which  is  found  chiefly  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  strong  individuality  of  the  Turk  has  manifested  itself  in 
politics  and  government. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  such  a  language  has  hitherto  received  little  or 
no  attention  in  America.  The  complete  ignorance  of  it  on  the  part  of  our 
countrymen  has,  from  time  to  time,  greatly  impeded  proper  communication 
and  intercourse  between  the  two  nations  and  given  rise  to  most  serious  misunder- 
standings and  difficulties  in  diplomatic  as  well  as  commercial  affairs.  A  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  Turkish  language  is  a  requisite  of  diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial rehitions  with  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  essential  in  conducting  the 
export  trade  of  tliis  country  with  the  Mohammedan  world,  and  in  unfolding  the 
treasures  of  modern  science  to  the  population. 

It  is  expected  that  in  the  development  of  international  relations  there  will 
in  all  probability  result  a  closer  connection  between  Turkey  and  the  United 
States,  and  a  growth  of  mutual  interest.  The  secret  of  the  success  of  certain 
European  nations  who  gained  prestige  in  dealing  with  the  Turks,  as  well  as 
with  other  orientals,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  learned  their  languages,  adopted 
their  customs,  wore  their  costumes,  and  learned  their  mode  of  living;  hence, 
they  gained  an  intimate  knowleilge  of  their  diaracter,  their  neeils,  and  re- 
quirements, and  dealt  with  them  accordingly.  European  manufacturers,  for 
instance,  understood  perfectly  the  kind  and  st.vle  of  goods  and  articles  that  were 
generally  u.sed  by  the  orientals,  and  they  supplied  articles  in  that  style,  though 
it  seems  in  many  ca.ses  to  be  very  clumsy  and  unwieldy  to  westerners.  Barter- 
ing with  a  Turk  is  a  complicated  process  and  very  vexatious,  especially  to  one 
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who  does  not  speak  his  language  and  know  his  habits.  Scarcely  a  shopkeeper 
makes  even  a  pretense  of  having  a  fixed  price.  He  asks  more  than  he  expects, 
allowing  a  wide  margin  for  dickering.  If  he  should  get  what  he  asked,  he 
would  regi-et  that  he  did  not  ask  more.  We  must  lose  no  opportunity  to  place 
ourselves  in  close  communication  both  with  the  governing  Ottoman  element  and 
with  the  numerous  races  subject  to  its  sway. 

"While  it  is  true  that  English-speaking  interpreters  are  available  in  the  prin- 
cipal centers,  yet  it  is  infinitely  preferable  to  conduct  negotiations  of  any  kind 
directly,  rather  than  by  means  of  intermediaries  of  doubtful  accuracy.  And  in 
the  smaller  towns  it  is  practically  impossible  to  find  persons  with  sufficient 
command  of  English  to  render  them  suitable  as  interpreters.  Furthermore,  it 
is  important  for  commercial  enterprises  to  be  able  to  prepare  information  and 
catalogues  and  lists  in  Turkish,  since  English  is  understood  only  by  an  in- 
finitesimal part  of  the  population. 

A  system  of  courses  should  be  established  by  colleges  and  universities,  de- 
signed to  prepare  students  for  foreign  service  in  Turkey,  either  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  Government,  in  business  enterprises,  or  in  scientific  in- 
vestigations. The  courses  thus  offered  should  aim  to  make  the  students  familiar 
with  the  general  subjects  required  for  successful  work  in  Turkey,  to  enable 
them  by  means  of  this  knowledge  to  gain  quick  mastery  of  general  problems 
that  present  themselves  in  various  occupations.  The  courses  should  also  in- 
clude something  of  the  customs,  history,  beliefs  etc.,  of  the  country,  to  develop 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  people,  and  to  enable  one  to  avoid  giving 
offense  through  ignorance  of  prejudices  or  superstitions. 

The  Turkish  language  is  of  Tartar  origin,  a  member  of  Ural-Altaic  famUy, 
dominated  by  the  law  of  vowel  harmony  and  agglutination.  Turkish  has  ad- 
mitted a  large  number  of  A' abic  and  Persian  words,  grammatical  forms,  and 
even  entire  sentences.  It  is  best  coordinated  with  the  study  of  Arabic  or 
Persian,  from  which  languages  the  great  bulk  of  its  vast  vocabulary  is  drawn. 
For  this  reason  the  study  of  Turkish  presents  unusual  difficulties  to  anyone 
not  acquainted  with  some  oriental  language,  and  for  the  same  i-eason  it  should 
not  be  introduced  too  early  in  a  college  course.  The  course  should  be  framed 
for  graduate  students,  but  should  also  be  open  to  specially  qualified  students 
who  have  not  completed  the  full  college  course  and  to  those  who  have  liad  con- 
siderable linguistic  training. 

The  successful  completion  of  the  courses  offered  will  normally  occupy  three 
years  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  diplomatic  service  and  two  years  for  those 
who  prepare  for  commercial  or  other  foreign  service.  In  each  case  two  hours 
per  week  will  be  sufficient.  After  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  grammar  it  is 
best  to  take  up  at  once  the  reading  of  easy  texts,  the  details  of  the  grammar 
being  explained  as  they  are  exemplified. 

REFERENCES. 
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.Tehlitschka.  Ilenrv.     Tiirkische  Konversations-grammatik.     HeicleU)er.fi:,  189.^. 
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A  lexicon,   Entrlish   and   Turkish.      London,   1861. 

A  simplified  grammar  of  the  Ottoman-Turkish  language.     London,  1884. 

Thimm,   C.  A.      Turkish   self-taught.      London,   1905.  ... 

With  English  phonetic  pronunciation,  containing  vocabularies,  elementary  pram- 
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ARMENIAN. 

The  study  of  Armenian  is  made  difficult  by  the  alphabet,  which  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  no  other  language,  and  by  the  fact  that,  although  it  is  an  Indo- 
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European  language,  the  words  seem  totally  unfamiliar  to  the  learner.  For  this 
reason  it  should  not  be  introduced  too  early  in  u  collt^jre  court^f,  but  ratlier 
rest-rxed  for  iiiurt'  mature  students  or  those  Avho  huve  had  considerably'  linjruistic 
training.  There  is  no  subject  related  so  closely  as  to  be  coordinated  with 
special  advauta^re.  Before  taking  up  the  reading  of  texts,  considerable  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  grammar,  the  details  of  which  are  of  course  taken  up 
in  connection  with  tiie  reading  ol'  texts.  To  obtain  results  of  any  pruitital  value 
the  cimrse  must  extend  over  not  le.ss  than  two  years.  A  purely  conversational 
methcKl  does  not  give  a  proper  command  of  the  language,  but  conversation- 
exercises  can  be  introduced  to  advantage  in  the  second  ye^ir's  work. 
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USE  OF  PERIODICALS  IN   EDUCATION  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE 

SERVICE. 

With  Bibliographies  of  Periodicals  and  Periodical  Articles. 

By  John  Cotton  Dana, 
Librarian   Free   Puhlic    Library    of   Xewark,   X.   J. 

It  seemed  qnito  simple  to  compile  a  list  of  periodical  references  which  might 
be  found  useful  in  training  for  foreign  trade  and  consular  service,  but  as  we 
investigated  the  subject  we  discovered  three  things:  That  such  a  list  printetl 
this  week  would  be  out  of  date  the  next ;  that  any  given  list  to  be  useful  must, 
above  everything  else,  be  up  to  date;  and  that  the  value  of  periodicals  in  train- 
ing for  foreign  service  was  far  greater  than  we  had  supposed  it  would  be. 
We,  therefore,  decided  to  give  the  results  of  our  investigation  in  this  field,  feel- 
ing tbat  it  might  prove  useful  to  know  how  we  arrived  at  our  conclusions. 

Our  first  search  for  articles  on  the  subject  in  general  was  met.  not  unexi^ect- 
edly,  by  a  dearth  of  material.  The  papers  and  reports  in  English,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  contained  in  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  Proceedings  for 
191o,  the  abstracts  of  these  papers  in  the  rei)0rt  on  the  commercial  education 
subsection  of  this  congress  by  Glen  Levin  Svriggett  (Bur.  Educa.  Bnl.,  1916, 
No.  25),  and  those  given  in  Dr.  Swiggett's  "Conference  on  Training  for  For- 
eign Service"  (Bur.  of  Educa.  Bui.,  1917,  No.  37),  none  of  which  are  to  be 
classed  strictly  as  periodical  references,  were  the  only  ones  having  construc- 
tiA'e  tendency.  Other  leads  ended  in  expressions  of  opinion  that  such  special- 
ized training  did  not,  but  should,  exist  in  some  standardized  and  adequate 
form.' 

Turning  to  the  individual  subjects  requisite  in  a  course  on  foreign  trade,  we 
found  an  abundance  of  material  on  the  subjects  themselves,  with  little  on 
methods  of  teaching  the  use  of  it.  During  the  last  four  years  articles  by  the 
thousands  have  appeareil,  all  or  any  of  v.hich  might  be  suitable  for  collateral 
reading,  but  with  little  or  no  measure  of  their  permanent,  ephemeral,  or  com- 
parative worth  without  an  expenditure  of  much  time  in  going  through  the  mass 
critically.  For  it  must  he  understood  that  the  usual  factors  in  discrimination 
do  not  hold  in  this  instance  and  that  ordinary-  processes  of  selection  on  authori- 
tative grounds  can  not  be  consistently  followed.  That  what  a  certaiii  author 
writes  or  a  certain  magazine  publishes  on  a  given  subject  should  be  worth 
attention  Is  ordinarily  a  workable  rule  for  sifting  references  previous  to  exami- 
nation of  material.  In  modern  business,  facts  take  precedence  of  authorities, 
information  is  not  valued  for  its  verbal  dress,  and  timeliness  outweighs  prestige. 
It  is  of  small  benefit  to  learn  a  noted  jurist's  exposition  of  a  law  if  to-day's 
newspaper  gives  an  inch  of  space  to  its  amendment  or  repeal.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  just  now,  since  war  action  is  annulling  the  past,  unstabilizing  the 
present,  and  promising  for  the  future  permanent  change.     Nor  is  length  a  factor 

1  Sinop  thp  above  was  written,  certain  other  articles  have  appeared  whioli  are  given  in 
the  references. 
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in  determining  value.  To  reject  for  brevity,  a  correct  procedure  in  other  cases, 
becomes  liere  arbitrary  iind  ninvise.  For  example,  tbat  an  American  chamber 
of  commerce  for  Spain  has  begun  active  work  may  be  the  most  important 
item  in  the  "World's  Markets"  for  June,  while  almost  every  article  in  suc- 
cessive issues  of  '*  The  Americas,"  '  although  short  and  generally  unsigned,  could 
be  used,  as  could  each  article  in  the  department  of  international  banking  and 
finance  of  the  "  P>anker.s'  Magazine."  This  applies  to  all  llie  subjects  except 
three,  which  touch  the  historical  element  in  commerce,  government,  and  law, 
and  find  their  best  treatment  in  books.  Hence  fact,  recent  and  timely,  seems 
the  criterion  for  periodical  valuation. 

To  recognize  this  makes  clear  the  inadequacy  of  any  bibliography  of  articles. 
It  is  inclusicm,  not  selection,  that  is  needed  here,  a  continuous  inclusion  of 
all  that  may  be  useful  (accompanied  by  a  continuous  rejection  of  what  has 
passed  its  usefulness),  continually  collected,  or,  to  use  the  librarian's  technical 
word,  cumulated,  to  date.  No  fixed  list,  however  carefully  approved  at  its 
printing,  can  do  this.  Daily  its  items  become  out  of  date,  and  their  retention, 
which  gives  them  a  false  importance,  becomes  an  obstruction.  Then,  also,  a 
really  representative  list  would  appall  by  the  number  of  its  items,  although  a 
short  one  chosen  to  show  the  sort  of  thing  that  may  be  found,  and  understood 
to  be  of  intrinsic  value  only  at  the  date  of  printing,  may  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose.    Such  a  list  we  have  prepared  and  appended. 

There  are  two  ways,  one  direct  and  one  through  bibliographic  aids,  that 
offer  a  feasible  solution  of  how  periodical  literature  may  be  used  here  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  first  is  the  obvious  one  of  seeing  the  magazines  themselves. 
We  give  a  selected  list  of  the  most  suitable,  slightly  annotated  and  roughly 
clas.sed.  An  arrangement  of  p<^riodicals  under  the  numerous  headings  chosen 
for  the  list  of  articles  would,  of  course,  mean  frequent  repetition  of  titles. 

But  the  problem  of  inclusion  may  be  more  nearly  solved,  we  believe,  by  sup- 
plementing direct  use  of  periodicals  with  that  of  some  such  aid  as  is  given  in 
the  Standard  Daily  Trade  Service,  published  by  the  Standard  Statistics  Com- 
pany, 47  West  Street,  New  York  City,  at  a  subscription  price  of  i?120  a  year. 
This  is  a  combined  digest  and  index  to  newspaper,  periodical,  and  other  sources 
of  basic  exporting  information,  supplying  current  news  and  forecasts  in  full. 
It  Consists  of  daily  issues  not  exceeding  S  pages  in  length,  for  insertion  in 
a  loose-leaf  binder,  a  monthly  index  whose  every  second  issue  covers  the  last 
two  months;  weekly  tables  and  graphs  of  trade  and  financial  figures  of  the 
Ignited  States  for  a  period  of  1.5  years.  A  personal  service  to  subscribers  is  also 
furnished  without  additional  cost. 

This  service  gives  full  digests  and  excerpts  of  articles  in  newspapers, 
.some  88  trade  periodicals,  and  Government  publications  of  the  United  States, 
Europe,  Latin  America,  and  the  Far  Ea.st ;  digests  of  legislative  bills,  procla- 
mations, and  other  documents,  and  much  direct  information  from  its  bureaus 
;n  Washington  and  Paris,  the  former  keeping  in  such  close  touch  with  all 
governmental  activity  as  to  furnish  within  24  hours  data  regarding  legis- 
lation, court  decisions.  Federal  Departments,  boards  and  commissions,  the  Pan 
American  Union,  and  similar  organizations,  and  the  latter  supplying  similar 
European  information  from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  it  wovdd  otherwise 
reach  the  United  States.  French,  Russian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  publica- 
tions also  are  translated  and  digested.  Subjeets  sueh  as  trade  relations  of 
countries,  com-mercial  products,  export  and  import  legislation  and  regidation, 
financial  legislation  and  eonditioris.  credits,  international  banking  and  excliange, 
foreign  transportation  facilities  and  projects,  foreign  commercial  development, 

'  Publication  now  ceased. 
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shipping,  marine  insurance,  and  patent  laws  and  their  interpretation,  are 
treated  in  themselves  and  many  of  them  also  as  subdivisions  under  country 
and  locality. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  short  cut  to  current  foreign  comm.ercial  informa- 
tion could  be  used  to  distinct  advantage  by  instructors  and  students. 

Also  useful  is  the  foreign  trade  section  of  the  Prentice-Hall  Business  Digest 
Service,  published  by  the  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City; 
subscription,  with  quarterly  cumulations,  $30.  This  weekly  digests  all  the 
articles  of  certain  business  periodicals  and  certain  articles  of  more  general 
magazines.  This  service  is  primarily  an  index-digest  to  periodical  articles,  while 
the  Standard  Daily  Trade  is  primarily  a  news  purveyor  and  forecaster. 
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Published  by  The  South  American  Pub.  Co.,  310  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Subscrip- 
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Trans-Paciflc,  monthly.  Published  by  B.  W.  Fleisher.  Tokyo.  New  York  oflBce,  1  W.  54th 
St.     Subscription  $G. 

Intet-national  Law  and  Economic  Policifs. 

American  Economic  Review,  monthly.  Published  hv  American  Economic  Association, 
St.  Albans.  Vt.     Subscription  .$.5. 
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35  W.  32d  St..  N.  Y.      Subscription  S5. 
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Annals   of   the    American    Academy    of   Political    and    Social    Science.     Published    by    the 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  39th   St.  and  Woodland  Ave.,  Phila.     Sub- 
scription  $5. 
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Washington,  D.  C.     Subscription  .$3.50. 
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International  Crop  Report  and  Agricultural  Statistics.  monlJily      Publi^^       by  the  Inter- 
nationa! Institution  of  Agriculture    Rome    Itab-SulKscilpnon  p         j,     German. 

Agricultural    and    commercial    statistics,     fcauioiif,    in    i-ubh.u. 
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Hall,  G.  S.     Psychological  aspects  of  teaching  modem  languages.     Pedagogical  Seminary. 
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gress.    Proceedings,   1915.  vol.  4,  p.   507-8,   1917. 
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Zick,    II.     Teaching   of   modern   languages   in    European    secondary    schools.      Educational 

Review,  51:488-510.  May,  1916. 
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Education  Association,  1912:  1069-75. 
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Huebner,    S.      Development   of   marine   insurance   in    the    United    States.      Annals    ot   tne 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  26  :  421-52,  Sept.,  1905. 
Lloyd's  and  insurance.'     Quarterly  Review,   220 :  441-64,  April,   1914.  „^o   ^     w  k    o 

Marine  insurance  in  Great  Britain   in   1917.      Economic  World  n.  s.,   15:202-4,  l*eb.  9, 

Merchant's    association    of    New    York    and    the    Federal    War    Risk    Insurance    Bureau. 

Economic  World   n.   s..   13:456-8.   March   31,    1917.  •     ttt    ,^  i-.o-ro 

Problems   of  German  marine  insurance  after  the   war.     Economic  World  n.   s.,   lo  .  J79, 

iH^eb     2  ^     1 9 1 S 
Roberts.'  Q.   E.     New  Italian  rules  govern  ship  insurance.     Commerce   Reports   No.   302, 

Specunen  of  policy    ('marine  insurance).     Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and   Social   Science,   26 :  547-54,   Sept.,   1905. 

International,  Mercantile,  and  Maritime  Law. 

Blum.    H.    S.      Legal    pitfalls    to    wntch    when    you    extend    credit.      System,    30:276-82, 

Bowe^r^^G^^Vp'tunPor^cont^^lTa  Itudy  in  the  development  of  sea  law.     Contemporary 

Review,    112  :  526-32,    Nov.,    1917.         ^   ,  ^ 
Case  and  Comment  for  July,  1915,  is  devoted  to  maritime  law.  r»«iitn>a!  Fconomv 

Duncan.  C    S.     Legalizing  combinations  for  export  traae.     Journal  of  Political  Economy, 

749-97  •   11 :  74-112,  511-37,  Jan.,  1915-Apr.,   Oct.,   1918-Jan.,  July,   191  (. 
Hallam,  Oscar      Some  as'pects  of  the  Hague  Convention.     Case  and  Comment,  24  :  4d^60, 

La  F^nlaini^  Henri.     On  what  principles  is  the  society  of  states^  ^'IcT^^^Tidf  19lV"^" 

nf  the   \merican  Academv  of  Political  and  Social  Science,    '- ■  »9-^--. -'"'y- A'*.^4i;^^a 

Macdonell!  .1.     SeveS  postulat^es  of  international  law.     Contemporary  Review,  109  :  35-48, 

Muss"Iv°"h^^R^'    Rights   of  small   American   nations;   Nicaragua   and   Colombia       Annals 
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"^^^^Ni^efeeJth  CenfuTy?  83-86(^87.  AprH,  ISl^Sj^^JTo  ^,e  -ntmued.r.  ^^ 

Roberts    G    E.     Propertv  rights  and  trade  iiyaines  ab  latLui.   i" 

''"^'tions'r-  icadem.?   of    Political    Science    Proceedings     ,:  6^  thl' American 

^°°^nSte  o?7S'at'Jon^.^l  '^?w"»'ime^r^c'an'"/rurnfl  '^fl^St^atlLal  Law.  10  :  211-21, 
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Srni^  ^ie'^'li^t^^rj^'^P' o^    international    law.       American    Political 
To    ^S^thflSe^'of '  naUf -reif '-New    Republic,    13  :  368-72,    Jan.    26,    1918. 
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Comparative  Government. 
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Tropical  Hygiene. 
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the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  1915,  v.   10  and   11. 
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Acroiintins:.  applied  to  foreign  trade,  39-41. 

Advertising,   11-13. 

Africa,    Northern,    history,   90—95. 

Aldcn,     L.     R.,     commercial    and    maritime 

lav>-s,    81-83. 
Almstcrit,  Hermann,  teaching  of  German  and 

Dutch  for  foreign  service,  125-127. 
Andrews,  A.   I.,  stnrly  of  the  history  of  the 

Near  East  and  Northern  Africa,  90-95. 
Andrews.    G.    F..    coloniscation    and    colonial 

policies,    114—118. 
Arithmetic,  linsiness.  6—7.     -S'ee  also  Mathe- 
matics,  business. 
Armenian   language,    teaching.    139-140. 
Anstralia,   history,   95-98. 
Banking,  international,  5^-56  : 

organizations  and  practice,  52—55. 
Boffart,    E.    L.,    economic    history    of    the 

United    States.    13-15. 
Bohemian  language.     Scr  Slavic  languages. 
Bothne,    Gisle,    teaching    of    Scandinavian 

languages.   132-136. 
Brokerage,    practice,    56—58. 
Business    administration    and    organization, 

study,   37-39. 
Business  English,  9-11. 
Business    ethics.    3fi-37. 
Business    mathematics,    31—35. 
Business  psj'chology,   36-37. 
Chemistry,  industin.il,  24— i'7. 
Cherington,     P.    T.,    foreign    markets    and 

trade   problems,    20-24. 
Chinese   language,    teaching.   12.3—125. 
Citizenship  and   immigTation.   77—80. 
Colonization  and  colonial  policies,  114-118. 
Columbia   University,  business  courses,   11— 

13  :  ports  and  terminal  facilities,  courses, 

49-52. 
Commerce,    chemistry    of,    24-27. 
Commorcial    geogrnphy.    foreign    countries, 

15-17. 
Commercial  law,  81-83. 

Commission  and  brokerage  practice,   56-58. 
Consular   regulations.  6.5—70. 
Consular   service,   75—77. 
Corporation   laws  and   finance.   60—63. 
Crecraft.     E.     W.,     the     Consular     Service. 

75-77. 
Cross,     I.     B.,     international     banking    and 

foreign    exchange.    5.5— .">6. 
Customs,    legislation.    (■>5— 70. 
Dana,    .1.    C,    use    of    periodicals    in    educa- 
tion   for   foreign    trade   service,    141—152. 
Diplomacy.        United        States,        102-105. 

109-114. 
Duncan,  C.   S.,  commercial  organization  for 

foreign   trade.    1—4. 
Dutch  language,   teaching,   125-127. 


East,  Far,  and  Australia,   history,  95-98. 

East,    Near,    history,    00-95. 

Economic   hi5?torj-.   United   States.    1  V.-IG. 

Economics,   1—73. 

English,  business,  9—11. 

Ethics  and  psychology,  business,  35—37. 

Europe,   history   since   18.50,   86-88. 

Finance,  comparative,   and  taxation,  59—60. 

Fish.     C.     R.,     diplomatic     history    of    the 

United   States,    102-105. 
Foreign     countries,     comparative     political 

history  and  institutions,   100—102. 
Foreign  exchange,   55—56. 
Foreign    languages.    12-3-140. 
Foreign   relations.    United    States.    105-107. 
Foreign  servicp,  study  of  European  history 

since  1850,  86-88. 
Foreign     trade,     commercial      organization, 

1-4  ;  periodical  literature,  141-152. 
Prangois.   V.   E.,   teaching  of   Romance   lan- 

gua.ges,    127-132. 
French  language,     f^er  Romance  innguages. 
German  language,  teaching.  125—127. 
Gerstenherg.    C.    W..    comparative    corpora- 
tion laws  and  finance,  60-63. 
Geography,     economic,     foreign     coiintries, 

15-17; 

industrial  and  commercial,  4—6. 
Government,   75—121. 

Grove,  C  C,  business  mathematics,  31—35. 
Hart,  A.  B.,  study  of  American  diplomacy. 

treaties,  and  foreign  policy,  109—114. 
Harvard   University,    foreign-trade   courses. 

22-23. 
Hatfield,  II.  R.,  inve.stments,  stock  and  pro- 
duce exchange,  commission  and  brokerairo 

exchange,   56—58. 
Hershey,  A.  S..  contemporary  international 

relations,   107-109. 
History,    diplomatic.    United    States.    102- 

105:     economic.     T'nited     States,     15-17; 

political,  foreign  countries,   10O-102. 
Hornbeck,   S.   K.,   modern   internationalism, 

110-121. 
Hotchkiss.  G.   B..  business  English,  f»-ll. 
Hubbart,   G.   H.,  advertising  and  salesman 

ship.    11-13. 
liiiebner,    G.    G..    transportation    and    ship- 
ping in    their    relation    to    fortMgn    tnide. 

47-49. 
Hygiene,    tropical    r<-sources,    27-31. 
Immigration    and    citizenship.    77->^0. 
Insurance   courses,   preparation    f'>r   foreign 

trade    work.    6.3-65. 
International   law,   80-81. 
Internation.il        relations.        contemporary, 

107-109. 
Internationalism,   modern,   119-121. 
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Investments,    50—58. 

Italian  lanaruase.     Sre  Romance  languages. 

Jami'S,   .1.    II.,    tho   clionii.stry   of  commerce, 

24-l.*7. 
Japanese  language,   teaching,   123-125. 
Jones,  E.  D.,  domestic  markets  and  trade, 

17-20. 
I>anguag('s,   foreign,    123-140. 
Latanc?,    J.     IT.,     foreign     relations    of    tb(! 

United   States,   105-107. 
La  tin- American    Republics,   history,    88-90. 
Law,  commercial  and   maritime,  81-83  ; 

international,   80—81. 
Litman,   Simon,   domrstic  and   foreign  com- 
mercial   policies,   70-74. 
Lough,     J.     E.,     business     psychology     and 

ethics,   35-37. 
MacElwee,   R.   S.,   port  and   tormina!  facili- 
ties, 49-52. 
Maritime  law,  81-83. 

Markets,   domestic,    17-20 ;    foreign,    20-24. 
Mathematics,    busines.s,    31-35. 
Jloney   and  credit,   52—55. 
Xorwegiun   language,    teaching,    132-136. 
Ogg,    F.    A.,    compiu-ative   political    institu- 
tions   and    political    hi.story    of    foreign 

countries,  100-102. 
Paxson,    F.    L.,     political    history     of    tho 

United    States,  98-100. 
Periodical   literature,    use   in   education   for 

foreign  trade  service,  141-152. 
Polish   language.     See  Slavic  languages. 
Political    history,    foreign    countries,    100^ 

102  ;   United  States,  98-100. 
Polities,  economic  background,  83-86. 
Porter,   C.    R.,    money   and   credit,   banking, 

banking  organizations  and  practice,  52— 

55. 
Ports  and  terminal  facilities,  49-52. 
Products,  commei'cial,   7—9. 
I'sychology  and  ethics,  business,  35-37. 
I'utnam,    G.    E.,    comparative    finance    and 

taxation,   59-60. 
Railway  traffic  and   rates,  52. 
Kiegel,    Robert,    Insurance    courses    in    the 

preparation     for     foreign      trade     work, 

03-65. 
Rivas,     Damaso,     tropical     resources     and 

hygiene,   27-31. 
Romance   languages,  teaching,   127-132. 
Roorbacb,    G.    B..    economic    geography    of 

foreign    countries,    15-17. 
Rowe,    L.    S.,    study    of   fiscal    and    cu.stoms 

legislation,  6.5-70. 
Russian    languages.      See   Slavic   languages. 
Salesmanship,  11-13. 
Scandinavian   language,  teaching,   i:!2-130. 


SecriSt,  TToracp,  statistics  as  applied  to 
business,   41—14. 

Scrliian  language.     See  Slavic  languages. 

Shepherd,  W.  R.,  liistoi-y  of  the  Latin- 
American    republics,    88-90. 

Si<)ns.sat,  St.  G.  L.,  history  of  Europe  since 
.  1850  as  a   study  preparat'^.ry  for  foreign 
service,   86-88. 

Slavic   languages,    teaching,    136-138. 

Smith,  J.  R.,  industrial  and  commercial 
geography,   4-6. 

Social   legislation,   77-80. 

South    America,    tropical    resources,    27-31. 

Spanish  langnag(\     See  Romance  languages. 

Statistics,  applied  to  business,  41-44. 

Stock  and  produce  exchange,  56-58. 

Swanson,  A.  B.,  study  of  business  admin- 
istration  and    organization,    37-39. 

Swiggett,  G.  L.,  introduction,  iii. 

Tariff,  44^7. 

Taussig,  P.  W.,  foreign  trade  and  tariffs, 
44-47. 

Taxation    and    comparative    finance,    59-60. 

Terminal  facilities,  49-52. 

Trade,   domestic,   17-20. 

Trade  (foreign),  20-24;  accounting  ap- 
plied, 30-41  ;  tariffs,  44-47  ;  preparation, 
37-39 ;  shipping  and  transportation, 
47-49. 

Transportation  and  shipping,  relation  to 
foreign   trade,  47—49. 

Treat,  P.  J.,  Far  East  and  Australia,  95-98. 

Treaties  and  foreign  policy.  United  States, 
109-114. 

Turkish   languages,   teaching,   138^139. 

United  States,  diplomacy,  treaties,  and 
foreign  policy,   109-114  ; 

diplomatic   history,    102-105  ; 
economic    liistory,    13-15  ; 
foreign   relations,   105-107  ; 
political  history,  98-100. 

Usher,  A.  P..  the  economic  I)ackground  of 
modern  world  politics,  8-3-86. 

Van  Tuyl,  G.   II.,  business  arithmetic,  0-7. 

Wassani,  C.  W.,  commercial   products,   7-9. 

Wiener,  Ijeo,  teaching  of  the  Slavic  lan- 
guages,  130-138. 

Wildman,  J.  R.,  accounting  applied  to  for- 
eign trade,  39-41. 

Williams,  E.  T.,  teaching  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  languages,   123-125. 

Williams,  Hattie  P.,  immigration  and  citi- 
zenship ;   social  legislation,  77-80. 

Wilson,   G.  W..   international   law,  80-81. 

Yohannan,  Abraham,  importance  of  Turk- 
ish and  .\rmenian  languages  for  foreign 
service,    138-140. 
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